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Preface 1 



Disciplina in civitateni / "Education for citizenship 

This is the motto of The Ohio State University and the cornerstone of a democratic society. 



In 1989. the world saw dramatic change in Central and Eastern Europe, a revolution ot 
freedom. People and nations seized the opportunity for democracy. Now. the hard work ot 
fulfilling the promise of such a system of government is under way. 

Central and Eastern Europe are challenged to develop democratic systems that will sup- 
port new and fragile democratic institutions of government. A.E. Dick Howard, one ot the 
world's foremost constitutional scholars and author ot a chapter in this book, notes. Ulti- 
mately the prospects for the open society, like those for constitutional democracy itself, turn 
heavily upon the extent to which a civic culture thrives among the people themselves. 

Civic cultures steeped in democracy will not emerge overnight. Nor can they simply be 
mandated. They must, instead, derive from the people's will, courage, and understanding. 
Ultimately, the ability to build a society in which people participate in governance is nour- 
ished through education. 

There are man', providers of civic education — families, churches, communities, and 
schools. In societies where there is little past experience with democracy, the acadeiric cur- 
riculum is especially important. Through civic education, people learn what the government 
expects its citizens to know, to do. and to be. 

Establishing a curriculum of democratic civic education in the nations ot Central and 
Eastern Europe is an enomious challenge. And it is one in which The Ohio State University 
is an eager partner. 

Education for Democratic Citizenship in Poland (EDCP) is a multidisciplinary effort to 
contribute to democratic education in Poland and the region. This program involves class- 
room teachers, political scientists, psychologists, sociologists, economists, historians, and 
university educators in the United States ot America and Poland. 

EDCP has pioneered programs that draw upon American experiences to dev elop teaching 
strategies and materials suitable to Polish culture and traditions. The Ohio .State University 
faculty and students and Ohio teachers have learned from their CEE colleagues in exchange 
activities. EDCP is cemmitted to building a long-term partnership between The Ohio State 
University and Poland that will continue to benefit Polish education and strengthen civic edu- 
cation in Ohio. 

As President of The Ohio State University. I am proud of the EDCP's achievements, In 
1991. 1 helped initiate the program and continue to closely follow its progress. This initiative is 
a reflection of Ohio State's mission and values. V/e are committed to leadership for a bettei 
tomorrow. We are dedicated to preparing our students for global citizenship. We share the 
scholarship of our facultv. applying new ideas and research to significant public policy prob- 
lems. 

Ohio State's success with EDCP— both now and for the future is iluc to the leadership 
of our faculty f rom a number of fields. Our Mershon Center is built on the legacy of Ralph 
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D. Mershon, who expressed concern for “disseminating the principles which make for good 
citizenship;' This program more than fulfills the objectives of the Center's faculty, Ohio 
State’s College of Education is a critical part of our leadership team, with a distinguished fac- 
ulty in educational reform and policy analysis. 

With our partners in Central and Eastern Europe, we are shaping an educational program 
that will protect and promote the ideals of democracy and fashion a brighter future for us all. 

E. Gordon Gee 
President 
The Ohio State University 
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Preface II 



It is an honor and true pleasure for me to write this foreword. 1 have long been associat- 
ed with the project which serves as the subject of this book; I was present when it originat- 
ed, and for years 1 have been certain of its significance and importance. 

When in the autumn of 1989 1 took the post of the vice-minister of education in the first 
post-communist government of Poland, not all the tasks involved in the reconstruction ot 
education were evident to me. but I was confident that two fields required special care and 
urgent actions. These fields were the teaching of foreign languages and the prepanng of 
young people to function in a democratic society. 

For many years, 1 have believed that democracy in Poland is indispensable, both as the 
best form of governing a state and the only way which could lead us to the integration of the 
country within the economically developed and democratic Western countries. 

I also realized that sometimes my compatriots tend to share an erroneous understanding 
of democracy. When faced with endangering situations. Poles have often failed to distinguish 
between democratic institutions and the power of a recognized, charismatic leader. There 
have been many such situations over the past 200 years. However, this attitude does not help 
in building a civic society. 1 was also deeply convinced that one must not — as some people 
did — equalize anti-communism and democracy. "Anti-” itself will not suffice. 

For years I have discerned a strict connection between democracy and the learning 
process. I was and am certain that the building of democracy is a creative process; in addi- 
tion. it involves long-term action. Democratic fonris and procedures are important, but per- 
haps what is even more important is wiicu.:'' citizens want to and can make use of democra- 
cy in a wise and responsible manner. 

However, the view that one should teach democracy to oneself and to others has not been 
approved by everyone. For long years courses such as "Civic Education" and "Knowledge of 
Society" were imposed by ideological functionaries of the Communist party. These courses 
led to'the dissemination of a false interpretation of the meaning of basic terms, such as 
democracy, justice, and human rights. 

In addition to the acceptance of these false meanings, another consequence of these prac- 
tices would be even worse: psychic agreement of many people to the assumption that "civic 
education" is destined to exist as a part of an ideology and hence by its very nature is some- 
thing "dirty." The people who perceive the field of civic education in this way would be 
afraid that, in a new political situation, new indoctrination with different objectives would 
prevail. Thus, they believe that the best solution would be to eliminate civic education and, 
instead, to emphasize the teaching of “real" subjects. 

There have also been people who have doubted whether or not behavior in a democratic 
society can be taught "through school" — they believed that it is only through participation in 
politics that people could develop civic competence. Thus, they were not willing to create 
new civic educalion programs. 

1 had lo lake all these considerations into account, but I was convinced that in a country 
that enjoyed the opportunities lor independence and development as appeared in 1989, one 
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must not wait passively for the society itself to mature to democracy. In contrast, everything 
must be done so that young people may gain knowledge of the values and applications of 
democracy as soon as possible. Later they can add practical experiences to these bases. 

Even earlier, I developed such a program for creating linkages between “what should be 
taught and what should be trained. In the I98()s I took part in a variety of di.scussion.s — 
in which .some of the Polish contributors to this book al.so participated — aimed at preparing 
us for future actions. 

Thus, in the autumn of 1989, we knew what to di but we did not realize clearly how' to 
set about implementing the task of pr eparing the young generation to function in a democra- 
cy. Poland had an interesting tradition of civic education, dating even back to the end of the 
1 8th Century as well as quite large achievements in the 20 years between the World Wars. 
Howe'-er, there were no people prepared to develop modern civic education programs, there 
were no required publications and no dome.stic experiences. 

I tried to pre.sent the task ot creating new' civic education on the ruins of communism as a 
thrilling challenge that faced not only teachers, but al.so all the humani.sts willing to .seek 
ways of creatively preparing young people for life in a new- homeland. The word “creative- 
ly was very important to me. The new civic education framework should involve a new. 
original, and .synthetic w ay of educating that included three elements: ( I ) the particular .social 
needs which are important for the Polish nation. (2) the achievements in .social and educa- 
tional thought from countries that have a long history of free and open civic education, and 
(3) the pa.st Poli.sh tradition of civic education. 

As the task was thus formulated, it was clear that it would not suffice to copy foreign 
experiences. The challenge required that we create a situation where it would be possible to 
achieve a new' civic education program involving interaction between tho.se experienced with 
the task in other countries and Poli.sh educators who know our country and its problems. 

And here exactly is when the magnificent proposal from The Ohio State University 
emerged. I found it an initiati\e which ideally lit my expectations about cooperation. The 
nature of civic education makes it necessary to knov how to link in a harmonious way what 
is important for the .society in which this education is to take place and w'ha* is universal. The 
Ohio State University has collected rich knowledge about preparing citizens for democracy 
and pos.sesses grea’ rc.sources and experiences regarding how to do it. 

In August of 19 1,1 participated in the signing of an agreement between the Mini.stry of 
National Education and The Ohio State University aimed at collaboratively developing cur- 
riculum materials to be used m Poli.sh schools. As .soon as two years later, I was positively 
surpri.scd by the number of works w'hich had been developed, as well as by the dedication of 
those involved in this undertaking. 

hive years alter the agreement was signed. I state w ith pleasure and sati.sfaction that the 
project, headed jointly by Dr. Richard C. Remy and Dr. Jacek Str/emiec/ny, has produced 
magnificent effects. The program, w-idely applied in the country, proves to be very good in 
practice: in addition, in an essential way, it brings our education closer to We.steni educa- 
tional thought. All those who will later study civic education in Poland will draw upon these 
experiences, knowing that this track has been cleared. 

And, as one of the signers of the initial agreement, the benefits w Inch my country enjoys 
also prcivide personal satisfaction. I think all those wlu> have wDiked on the project share this 
sentiment. 



Andr/ej Janowski 




Editors’ Introduction 



This b(iok is about teaching democracy. It is a rotlcctive analysis ot the elfort since 1991 
of a group of Polish and American educators to develop civic education programs tor schools 
and teachers in Poland, This cross-cultural ettort. hducation tor Democratic Citizenship in 
Poland (EDCP), was initiated at the request of the Polish Ministry of National Education and 
is a collaborative work of the Mershon Center and College of Education of The Ohio State 
L’niversity and the Center for Citizenship Education. Warsaw. 

The idea for this book came out of discussions following a grueling but productive work- 
shop in Warsaw in 1992. when both Americans and Poles first began to realize that EDCP 
could be a long-term, successful endeavor with significant accomplishments, and that we 
needed to be rctlcctive about our efforts in order both to improve our own practice and to be 
able to share lessons learned with others concerned about civic education. 

As it has turned out. EDCP has emerged as one of the largest, most comprehensive civic 
education projects involving collaboration among American and Central European educators. 
Thus, we hope that a close look at this effort will provide insights on how to approach Amer- 
ican -Huropc'an collaboiation for civic education in the region, w'hat can be achieved through 
such collaboration, and what American civic education and ideas have to oiler colleagues in 
Central and Eastern Europe, 

The first three chapters in this book set the context for an in-depth analysis ot the various 
components of EDCP. John Patrick provides a conceptual map lor all that lollows by describ- 
ing principles of liberal constitutional democracy that are most relevant to development of 
ci\ic education in CVntral and Eastern Europe, Steven Miller elaborates upon Patrick's con- 
ccptuiil map b\ describing economic concepts and skills essential to suceesstul civic educa- 
tion in the region, Marta Zahorska-Bugaj analyzes the Polish political and educational scene 
at the time of the revolution of 19K9 that set the stage for EDCP We summarize in Chapter 4 
the projects EDCP has developed in response to this coniext and explain the assumptions 
whieh base shaped the design and implementation of the eflbrt from the beginning. 

The next five ehapiers provide an in-depth look at key components of EDCP. Richard Remy 
describes in (^hapter 5 the development of EDCP's primary sehool civics course through a 
pioeess called a CuiTieulum Seminar. Phillip VanI'ossen. Jaeek Kowalski, and Richard Remy 
detail the ereation of EDCP's Centers for Civie and Eeonomic Edueation across Poland. Bar- 
bara Malak-Minkiewicz analyzes I-Dt ‘P's preservice teacher education course. Gregory Hamot 
presents his qualitative analy.^is of the impaet of emss-eultural experiences in development oi 
the preserviee tcaeher edueation eouise. Kazimierz Slomezynski and Goldie Shabad report 
results from one eomponent of IdX'P's researeh agenda — a systematie, empirically-based 
stud\ of support for denioeraey among Polish parents, teachers, and students. 

I hese chapters anaUzing ke\ eomponents of E:1)CP are followed by two ehapters whieh 
comment upon what has been aceomplished to dale. Sandra Slot sky provides her rellections 
on EIK'P from the perspeeli\e of an Ameriean participant. JaceK Strzemieezny assesses the 
huir tiriginai projects that made u\^ IdX'P and relleets upon thei- eontribution to the long- 
term dexelopmenl of civic eduealiini in Ptiland. 
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In the last two chapters, we return to the wider context of the global democratic revolu- 
tion of which EDCP is a part. A.E. Dick Howard reviews constitutional developments in the 
states of Central and Eastern Europe. Charles Bahmueller assesses the prospects for the 
maintenance and continued global spread of democracy. 

Citizenship education is a continuing challenge for each succeeding generation, not an 
“issue*' to somehow be resolved once and for all. Hence, EDCP remains a work in progress 
with projects being completed and new ones developed as this book is written. What follows 
is a picture of this ongoing effort at one point in time. More successes, mistakes, and lessons 
to be learned surely lie ahead. We hope those depicted here are of value to readers. 



Richard C. Remy 
Jacek Strzemieczny 
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Principles of Democracy 
for the Education of Citizens 
in Former Communist Countries 
of Central and Eastern Europe 

John J. Patrick 

From 1987 through 199L as we Americans celebrated the Bicentennials of our Constitu- 
tion and Bill of Rights, long-repressed peoples of Central and Eastern Europe overthrew 
despotic regimes and contemplated an unprecedented social and political transformation. 
They intrepidly intended to construct constitutional democracy from the ruins of totalitarian 
communism. And they quickly recognized the critical importance of civic education to their 
aspirations. Vaclav Havel, the great Czech leader, wrote, "The most basic sphere of concern 
is schooling. Everything else depends on that."’ His opinion echoes throughout the region. 
An E.stonian educator (Sulev Valdmaa), for example, told me during a recent interview. 
“Development of a free and democratic Estonia depends u|H)n de\ elopment of effective and 
pervasive civic education for Estonian citizens. It can happen no other way."' 



An Unprecedented Opportunity 
for Democratic Civic Education 

Educators of Central and Ea.stem Europe have looked to the West, e.speeially to the Unit- 
ed Stales of America, for inspiration, material aid, and, above all else, ideas for civic educa- 
tion in support of constitutional democracy. Can we help them? Can ideas of American civic 
education, embedded in our founding documents, bectime siaj^les of cuiTicula in schools ol 
rormer communist countries such as Flstonia, Poland, and the Czech Republic? What idea^ 
should be at the core of the curriculum of civic education for democracy in eounlrics mov- 
ing IVoni totalitarian communism to constitutional democracy'.^ 

I seriou.sly considered the.se questions \'ov the llr.st time during three intense days in mid- 
.Seplember 1990 at an extraordinary meeting in the home of cuir fourth president and greatest 
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John J. Patrick 



constitutionalist, James Madison. I was among a small group of Americans invited by the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation to Madison's Montpelier in Virginia's Orange Coun- 
ty to discuss civic education for democracy — its goals, substance, and methods — with repre- 
sentatives of fomicr communist countries of Central and Eastern Europe. The Europeans 
earnestly expressed their hopes for a democratic future and their fears of problems inherited 
from their communist past. Jacek Strzemieezny, a Polish educator, stressed the complex prob- 
lem of overcoming the residual effects of Marxist civic education, which for more than 40 
years had directed the minds and spirits of teachers and students toward ends diametrically 
opposed to constitutional democracy. He lamented, "Teachers of history [and civics] were 
either indoctrinated or repressed. We have to start over completely and train the trainers of the 
teachers. We are trying to fill an empty well with an empty bucket in a very great hurry."' 

Dr. Strzemieezny and other Central and Eastern Europeans asked the Americans at Mont- 
pelier for help in filling the "empty bucket" and thereby initiated projects in civic education 
that have brought me and American colleagues several times to five fonner communist coun- 
tries: Czech Republic, Estonia, Latvia, Poland, and Romania. My visits have been more 
numerous and for longer periods to Estonia, Latvia, and Poland. During these trips to Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, I have had various rich experiences pertaining to civic education for 
democracy. For instance, I have been a lecturer and leader of seminars for primary and sec- 
ondary school teachers, a consultant on curriculum development projects, and an observer of 
teaching and learning in schools. Further, I have met and exchanged ideas on civic education 
with professors of universities, officials of education ministries, members of parliaments, and 
leaders of civil society organizations.^ 

My recent experiences as a civic educator in Central and Eastern Europe have stimulated 
me to rethink and recast ideas about the uses of civic education for development of demo- 
cratic citizenship. But more than ever, 1 am convinced that the subtle and often paradoxical 
ideas of constitutional democracy and liberty cannot be implemented successfully without a 
certain level of public understanding and support for them. Institutions of constitutional 
democracy, no matter how well constructed, cannot be a "machine that would go of itself'" 
The efficacy and utility of the institutions rest ultimately on widespread comprehension and 
commitment, among masses of citizens, to the ideas at their foundations. 

Political and civic ideas matter. Good ideas yield good consequences. But only if they are 
widely known, believed, and practiced, which points to an indispensable place for civic edu- 
cation in the great transformation from totalitarian communism to constitutional democracy 
in Central and Eastern Europe, for which so many people have sacrificed and yearned. So the 
primary question of civic education for this great transformation is about key ideas: What arc 
the principles of democracy that learners must know and support, (f they would he prepared 
for citizenship ? 

Treatment of this question, and the ideas embedded in it. certainly does not exhaust the 
topic of what and how^ to teach democracy through civic education, This discussion, howev- 
er. docs highlight fundamental elements of any workable and conceptually sound curriculuin, 
which may be clab( crated and practiced variously to suit social and cultural differences. The 
assumption is that the ideas presented here about curricular content are necessary, if not suf- 
ficient, to the development of dcnKK'ratic citizenship in Central and FLastern Europe or ans- 
wherc else in the world. 
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A Minimal Definition of Democracy 

The first task of democratic civic education is clarification of the key idea, democracy. 
The global popularity of democracy as the preferred label for various political systems has 
obscured and confounded the concept. Since mid-century, democracy has become a virtu- 
ally unchallenged “good idea," so that most regimes of our world have appropriated this 
term, although a minority of them have operated democratically. Totalitarian communist 
regimes, for example, were called “people's democracies." And various one-party dicta- 
torships of post-colonial states in Africa and Asia have claimed commitment to democrat- 
ic goals and procedures. 

Given the semantic disorder associated with usage of the term democracy in the twentieth 
century, how should this key idea be introduced, defined, and elaborated upon in civic educa- 
tion programs? This is the recommended response: Introduce a minimal definition of democ- 
racy and then elaborate upon it through explication of a set of basic concepts with which it is 
inextricably associated in the operations of any authentic democratic polity. The intended edu- 
cational L .:t-:ome is to provide students with criteria to assess and appraise proposals and prac- 
tices for which democratic claims are made. Students would possess intellectual tools for 
interpreting and judging the extent to which political systems (including their own) are, or are 
not, exemplifications of democracy. They would also acquire conceptual foundations for 
responsible citizenship in a democracy. If citizens would establish or improve a democratic 
political system, they must know what democracy is, how to do it, and why it is good. 



Ancient and Modern Concepts 

Construction of a minimal definition of democracy for today's world begins with a look 
back to the ancient world. The roots of democracy, more than 2,500 years old, are in the 
ancient city-republics of Greece, where the people {demos) began to rule {kratia). Democra- 
cy idemokratia) in ancient times, rule by the many, w’as commonly compared to aristocracy, 
rule by the few, and monarchy, rule by one. The ancients practiced direct democracy on a 
small scale. That is, the citizens (all people included in the polity) had the right to participate 
equally and immediately in making and executing public decisions for a very small realm, 
the polis (community of the city).'‘ 

Political thinkers of modem times, from the philosophes of the Huropean Enlightenment 
to the founders of the United States of America and thereafter, have pointed to critical defi- 
ciencies of ancient democracy, such as its proclivity for disruptive factional conllici, majori- 
tarian tyranny, excessive claims on the individual in behalf of the community, disregard of 
personal or private rights, and inept administration of government.' Thus, James Madison 
wrote in his celebrated 10th Federalist Paper, “[t]hat such democracies have ever been spec- 
tacles of turbulence and contention; have ever been found incompatible with personal secu- 
rity or the rights of property; and have in g neral been as short in their lives as they have been 
violent in their deaths."*" 

As in ancient times, democracy in our modern world still is, in Abraham Lincoln s mem- 
orable words, “government of the people, by the people, and tor the people. Democracy 
today, however, is representative, not direct; and the nation-state, not the small city-republic, 
is the typical large-scale realm of the modern polity. Furthermore, unlike the very limited cit- 
izenry of the ancient polls, today's democracies arc inclusive; virtually all inhabitants ol the 
realm mav possess equally the rights and privileges ol citizenship. 
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DitTorencos aside, however, the linkages of ancient to modem democracy are visible in a 
widely held minimal definition of democracy today, which provides a criterion for distin- 
guishing democratic from non-democratic regimes. This is the criterion and minimal defini- 
tion: A fwlitical system is ‘'democratic to the extent that its most powerful collective decision 
makers are selected through fain honest, and periodic elections in which candidates freely 
compete for votes and in which virtually all the adult population is eligible to vote. Thus, 
for example, a political system is undemocratic if there is no authentic opposition party to 
contest elections, or if the right to vote or otherwise participate is systematically denied to 
particular categories of persons for reasons of race, ethnicity, religion, ideology, and so forth. 
This minimal definition emphasizes that the free, open, regular, fair, and contested election — 
decided by popular vote — is an essential condition of representative democracy. In a repre- 
sentative democracy, there is government by consent of the governed, which is the only legit- 
imate basis for the exercise of authority by some persons over others. Institutions of 
government are either directly or indirectly accountable to the people, the citizens. And the 
people's representatives in government may exercise power only if it is granted to them 
legally by the citizens. Thus, the rulers are public servants of the ruled, who have the right 
and responsibility to affirm or reject their rulers through periodic public elections. During the 
interval between elections, citizens have the right and responsibility to influence their repre- 
sentatives in government through various channels and practices. 

In a democracy there is majority rule expressed directly by citizens or indirectly through 
their representatives. Any governmental body that makes decisions by combining the votes 
of more than half of those eligible and present is acting democratically. In order to sustain 
the democracy, however, majority ailc must be tempered by minority rights. Thus, all indi- 
viduals, including those outside the majority of the moment, are able to participate fairly, 
freely, and openly to influence their government. 

Criteria for Civic Education 

t^rotection of the political and personal rights of citi/ens, including those in the minority, 
depends upon constitutionalism (the rule of law') and civ II society, w'hich are included in the 
following widely accepted definition: *'[A| democracy is a political system institutionalized 
under the rule of law. (There is] an autonomous civil society, whose individuals join togeth- 
er voluntarily into groups with self-designated purposes [lo] collaborate with each other 
through mechanisms of political parties and establish through freely contested elections a 
sNstem of representative government.”" Like the preceding minimal definition, this one 
emphasizes free, fair, open, and competitive elections. This second definition, however, adds 
two central concepts, constitutionalism and civil society, whi» h are stressed in subsequent 
sections of this chapter. 

Teachers and students of civic education should use the concepts in these two definitions 
as criteria bs which to compare and evaluate political systems and thereby to determine 
whether they are more or less democratic. These cognitive exercises w ill reveal that the eon- 
cepts or principles of democracy are practiced variously, There is no single set of institutions 
that exactly and exclusively embodies deniocracv. Rather, there are constitutional and insti- 
tutional variations on the ccntial themes orconeepts. 

Citizens in different countries hav e developed various models of denioeracy.'' The pop- 
ulist and communitarian models emphasize citizen jiarlieipation, civic responsibility, and the 
common good, 'fhe liberal demoeraey model calls for strictly limited government with the 
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primary puiposc of securing liberty and other rights of individuals. The social democracy 
model stresses a strong government acting affirmatively to promote the public good through 
state-centered regulations and welfare programs. These different models, or various combi- 
nations of them, can be judged democratic only if they conform to certain concepts or prin- 
ciples — the criteria by which an inquirer decides the extent to which a political system is, or 
is not, a democracy. 

The democracies of our contemporai*>' world tend to be mixed systems, which include 
characteristics of two or more theoretical models of democracy. Dil'ferences of opinion about 
the be.st mixture of characteristics from different models (for example, the liberal and social 
models of democracy) have raised critical public issues in Central and Eastern Europe and 
elsewhere. These critical issues should be part of ci\ ic education for democracy. 

In its emphasis on limited government to protect individual rights, the following discus- 
sion favors the model often named "liberal constitutional democracy." This model holds that 
the highest purpose of government is to secure for all its members such individual rii^hts as 
life, liberty, property, eepudity of opportunity, and the personal pursuit of happiness and 
thereby to promote the common i^ood. This model, like all genuine theories of democracy, 
emphasises constitutionalism and civil society, which are discussed in this chapter as central 
concepts of civic education for democracy. 



Constitutionalism and Democracy 

Modern democracies operate in terms of constitutions, or fuiulamental laws, established 
by consent of the people, which grant and limit the powers of government. There is, there- 
fore, limited government according to the rule of law, which is supposed to prevent arbitrary 
and abusive exercise of power. No one, not even the chief executive ('►r the leader of parlia- 
ment, is abo\e the law, which equally binds and protects all persons of the polity. 

Limited government and the rule of law. according to the provisions (^f a constitution of 
the people, are the foundations o\' constitutionalism in democratic government. Here is a for- 
mal definition of constitutionalism; It is the "forms, principles, and procedures of limited 
government. Constitutionalism addresses the perennial problem of how to establish govern- 
ment with sufficient power to realize a community's shared purposes, \ et so structured and 
controlled that oppression will be prevented,"’’ 

Constitutionalism in a democracy both limits and empowers government of, by, and for 
the people. Through the constitution, the people grant power to their government to act 
effectively for the public good, which is formulated and implemented by majority rule of 
the people's representatives. There aie, however, constitutional limits on the power of the 
majority to rule through representatives in government. An ultimate purpose is to protect 
the rights of all persons in the polity, including unpopular individuals or minority groups, 
against the threat of tyranny by the majority or by any other source ol” power. Thus, the 
supreme law of the constituticni, established and supported by the people, limits the power 
of the people's government to secure the rights of everytuie against potential abuses by the 
government. This is why a nu^dern democracy, operating within the framework of a con- 
stitutitui, is precisely labeled a constitutional denuKuaev t(^ indicate clearly that the peo- 
ple's gmeinmeiU may NOT legailv exercise pmver in certain ways deemed undesirable hv 
the people. 
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Constitutionalism and Individual Rights 

(‘onstiiutional limitations on the democratic government's power are absolutely necessary 
to guarantee free, fair, open, and periodic competitive elections by the people and their rep- 
resentatives in government. The traditional constitutional rights of free speech, free press, 
free assembly, and free association must be guaranteed if elections are to fit the minimal def- 
inition of democratic government. Further, the rights of free expression and protection from 
abuses by the government in legal proceedings against the vriminally accused are wceessary 
to maintain loyal but authentically critical opposition to the parly in power. There must be lit- 
tle or no possibility for rulers to punish, incarcerate, or destroy their political opponents. 

Constitutionalism, properly understood, is not antidemocratic in its limitations on major- 
ity rule and the popular will. Rather, it protects a democratic government against certain mal- 
adies or detlciencies. well known to students of the ancient polls, which could lead to the 
demise of a democracy. Cass Sunsiein, a notable American political scientist, ,says it well: 
"\A\ central goal of constitutional democracy is to secure a realm for public discussion and 
collective selection of preferences Ithrough public elections, for example] while guarding 
against the dangers of factional [majoritarianj tyranny and self-interested repre,sentation,"'^ 
Consiiuitionalism in a democracy denotes an unshakable commitment to limited goverpinent 
and the rule of law for the two purposes of protecting individual rights and enabling authen- 
tic democratic government to operate for the public good. 

Many naiicm-statcs with seemingly democratic constitutions, however, do not function as 
constitutional democracies. Constitutional appearances can be very deceptive. The modern 
world has been filled with sham constitutions, which have presented a facade of constitu- 
tional dcmocracv with little or no conespondence to reality. Soviet-style constitutions of the 
recent past grandly proclaimed all kinds of rights while guaranteeing none of them. 



Constitutionalism in Civic Education for Democracy 

Bronislaw Geremek, a former member of Poland's parliament and an eminent historian, 
provides an a[H warning to civic educators about their lessons on constitutionalism: ''Con,sti- 
lution: it is difficult to imagine another w'ord more likely to be abu,sed and compromised in 
a totalitarian system [such as Poland under the Communistsl, . . . The citizens' education, as 
then practiced, made the constitution its subject matter. But we all realize how much the idea 
of citizens' education was not only abused but also compromised by school education,"" If 
lessons about constitutionalism are to be effective, they must be grounded in reality, with 
open inquiry about positive and negative examples of constitutions and constitutional prac- 
tices in all parts of the modern world, including democracies of the West. 

The way to proceed is aptly indicated by Wiktor Osiatyhski, a highly regarded Polish 
scholar and adviser to his government. He recommends that the idea of constitutionalism 
should become the foundation for development of democratic government and civic edu- 
cation. According to him, *jT|he goal is constitutionalism as an awareness of rights and 
of some legal order in which the citizens live — of a consciousness of limited powers, of 
measures for appeal, of rules u! the game which allow the citizens to foresee the future."''’ 
Thus Osiatyhski and many others like him in his region of Europe would constitutional- 
ize democracy, in civil government, civil society, and civic education, to secure the 
immutable rights ol all persons living under the regime's aiilhorily, including unpopular 
minoiities and individuals. 
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To full) undcrstaiui. analyze, and appraise dcniocraey in modern times, and to distinguish 
it from non-deinoeratic forms of government, students of civie edueation, in Central and East- 
ern Europe or elsewhere, must connect constitutionalism to their definition of democrac)'. The 
following criterion is offered as an example that can be explicated w'iih students of civic edu- 
cation. A constitutional democracy is a popular representative i>overnment — based on free, 
fait: and periodic competitive elections of representatives by on all-inclusive pool of voters — 
which is both empowered and limited by the supreme law of a constitution to act for the pub- 
lic i>ood and to protect the itidividiuil rii^hts of everyone in the polity and thereby to support 
democrat i( procedures in elections and public policymaking. This criterion incor|')orates and 
builds upon the minimal definition of democracy presented in the preceding section.** 



Distribution of Power and Constitutional Democracy 

Separation of powers is one way to design and use a constitution to distribute power to 
protect individual rights and support democratic procedures. Janies Madison stated the 
importance of separation of powers to prevent tyranny in the 47th Federalist Paper: "The 
accumulation of all powers. legislative, executive, and judiciary, in the same hands, whether 
of one, a few. or many, and whether hereditary, self-appointed, or elective, may justly be pro- 
nounced the very definition of tyranny."'" Without some type of effective distribution of 
power, there cannot be an authentic constitutional democracy. 

The American model of constitutional democracy distributes power among three coordi- 
nate branches of government: the legislative, executive, and Judicial departments. Each 
branch has constitutional means to check the actions of the other branches to pre\ent any of 
the three coordinate departments from continually dominating or controlling the others. 
These constitutional checks involve practical overlapping and sharing of powers among three 
distinct branches of the government, each with a particular function. 

There arc many examples in the United States Constitution of ways that one branch of the 
government can check the actions of another branch to maintain a balance of powers among 
the three branches of government, For example, the President (executive branch) can check 
the C ongress (legislative branch) by vetoing bills it has passed. The Congress, however, can 
overturn the President's veto by a two-thirds vote of approval for the \etocd bill. The 
Supreme Court (Judicial branch) can use its power of Judicial review, if warranted, to declare 
unconstitutional actions of the executive or legislative branches. The people at large, acting 
in terms of Article Five of the Constitution, can nullify the Supreme Court's use of Judicial 
review' by amending the Constitution to trump or overturn a particular decision by which the 
Court declared an act of Congress unconstitutional. Additional examples of the checks and 
balances system can be found in Articles I. II, and III of the United States Constitution.'*' In 
the 48th Federalist Paper James Madison highlighted the relationship of checks and bal- 
ances to separation of powers as a means to effective constitutionalism. Madison wrote that 
unless the separate branches of government “be so far ci>nnected and blended |or balancedi 
as to give to each a constitutional control (check] over the others, tlic degree of separation 
. . . essential to a free government can never in practice be duly maintained." " 

Of course, the American model is merely one way to distribute power in constitutional 
government. There are other workable structures, such as those associated with various forms 
of the parliamcmary type of constitutional democracy, ’riie paiiiatnentary dctiiocracies usu 
ally exemplify legislative primacy vis-a-vis the executive functions of government. Howev- 
er. they also tend to have a separate atul truly independent judieiary. including a constitu- 
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(ional court with the power ol‘ constitutional rc\iew. which is roughlv similar to the judicial 
review of the American system. The government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain is 
a notable exception to this global tendency on judicial operations. So is the Constitution of 
Latvia, which subordinates the judiciary to the parliament, which, however, is directly 
accountable to the people, as is the government of the United Kingdom. Authentic democra- 
— whether parliamentary, presidential, or some other type — are based on the citizens and 
are accountable to them, Thus, regardless of variations in eonstitutior.al design of institutions, 
the citizens collectively and individually have the primary and ultimate responsibility for 
maintaining their democracy and protecting their rights. 



Judicial Independence and Constitutional Review 

A notable worldwide trend in the development of democracy has been the distribution to 
an independent judiciary of the power to declare legislative and executive acts unconstitu- 
tional, This is a critical constitutional means to stop the legislative and executive powers 
from being used to \ iolate individual rights and subvert democracy. A bill ot rights in a con- 
stitution may eloquently declare lofty words about rights to life, liberty, property, and vari- 
ous forms of social security. But these rights w'ill be practically useless unless there is gov- 
ernmental machinery to enforce them against acts oi despt)tism. In the /8th Federalist Paper 
Alexander Hamilton argued. "The complete independence ot tlie eourts ot justice is pecu- 
liarly essential in a limited constitution. , . . Limitations of this kind jto protect the rights of 
individuals! can be preserved in practice no other way than thniugh the medium ot courts ol 
justice, whose duty it must be to declare all acts contrary io the manifesi tenor of the Con- 
stitution void. Without this, all the reser\ ations of particular rights or privileges w'ould 
amount to nothing.*' ' 

The constitutional courts of former communist countries of Central and Bastern Europe 
tend to concentrate their w ork on constitutional questions. Issues that pertain only to statuto- 
ry interpretation, apart from the constitutionality of a law', usually are resolved by the low'er 
courts, without action by the constitutional court. Unlike the American judiciary, these con- 
stitutional courts may prmitle opinions abtmt the constitutionality of an act apart from the 
adversary process whereby a real case ins'olving the act at issue is brought belt)re the court 
by a prosecutor or someone filing suit against another party. Thus, these constitutional co»uis 
may render advisory opinions, w hich is not done by the American judiciary.- ' 

The essence of constitutional review by the constitutional courts, however, is the same as 
the judicial review of the American judiciary. This power of an independent judicial branch 
of government is used to protect immutable individual rights to life, liberty, and property and 
sustain the fundamental procedures of democracy that depend upon freedom of expression, 
freedom of assembly, freedom of association, and freedom to participate in public elections 
and other public actions aimed at inlluencing and holding accountable the people's repre- 
sentatives in government. 

The importance of an independent judiciaiy ami jiulicial review to constitutionalism m 
democratic government is underscored by Herman Schwartz., who has served as an adviser 
on eonstitutionalism in several countries of Central and Eastern Europe. He believes that 
"whatever chance these countries have to continue de\ eloping into constitutional democra- 
cies depends on strong, independent courts that can repel legislative and executive encroach- 
ments on their constitutions.” 

I'here is. however, another side to the long-staiulitig debate on how best to secure liberty, 
democracy, and the public good for a country and its people. Participatory models ol consti- 
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tutional democracy, in comrasi to llie liberal model empliasi/ed in this chapter, emphasize 
continuous interaction ol' the people with their parliamentary representatives. There is an 
immediate and direct accountahility of the legislature, the supreme branch in this model ot 
democratie government, to the people who are the ultimate guardians of their liberty. Critics, 
however, have claimed this model of democratic government to he prone to lapses in effec- 
tive leadership and to majoritarian tyranny. Nonetheless, some constitutional governments of 
former communist countries, such as the constitutional government of Latvia, exhibit pop- 
ulist inclinations in their emphasis on parliamentary supremacy. These constitutional gov- 
ernments. however, also emphasi/e commitment to individual lights. 

Distribution of Power in Civic Education for Democracy 

The distribution of power in demoeratic governance is suhsumed by the higher-order idea 
of constitutionalism. It is a necessary, if not sulilcient, part of any constitutional design to 
secure individual rights and suiiport democracy, if civic educators in Central and Eastern 
Europe and elsewhere would teach their students to understand, analyze, and appraise demo- 
cratic governments, then they must teach them the idea ol distributed powers, with attention 
to an independent judiciary with power to declare unconstitutional, when warranted, the acts 
of government officials. Students should also examine and appraise the advantages and dis- 
advantages of alternative systems ol distributed powers, in which the legislature and judicia- 
ry operate differently from their counterparts in the ,‘\merican model ot constitutional 
government. 

Students should he taught to use the idea ol distributed and limited powei as a criterion 
by which to comparatively analyze and apiiraisc the authenticity of claims about democratic 
governance. They should understand that there are different practicable ways to achieve dis- 
tribution and limitation of power in a constitutional democracy. However, they must know 
that a goveniment with little or no practicable distribution of power cannot realistically be 
called a constiuitional democracy. 



Civil Society and Constitutional Democracy 

A vibrant civil society is an indicator of ellectivc constitutionalism in a demociatic gov- 
ernment. By contrast, a genuine civil society is impossible under a totalitarian government, 
which attempts to concentrate all power in a centralized state dominated by one party. The 
emergence and growth of civil society organizations during the DHtls in former communist 
counu-ies, such as Poland and Czechoslov akia, signaled the coming fall of the once-dommant 
communist regimes. 

What is civil society'.^ How is it related to conslilutionali -m. individual rights, and democ- 
racy? And why is it necessary to the Ireedom and workability of any democratic polity ’ 

Civil society is the ((>ni(}lc.\ network of freely Jonnecl volttntary assotiotions, apatt ft om 
the fomuil staverwiieiiUil institutions oj the stotc. oelin^ iiulependentls- or in partnership with 
state aitenries. Apart from the state, civil society is regulated by law. It is a public domain 
that is constituted by private individuals. ' 

According to Jean L. Cohen and Andrew Arato. "Wc understand civil society as a sphere ol 
social interaction between economy and state, composed above all ol the intimate sphere (espe- 
cially the family), the sphcic of associations (cs|iccially voluntary associations), social move- 
ments. and forms of publie communication. Modern civil society is created through lorms ol 



scH-conslilulioii and sell -mobilization/ ' Examples soeiety organizations are free labor 

unions, religious communities, human rights "watchdog" groups, en\ ironmeiital protection 
groups, support groups pros iding social welfare ser\ ices to need>- people, independent news- 
paper and magazine publishers, independent or private schools for youth, and so forth. 

Civil society is distinct from the state but not necessarily in conflict vdth it. In unitary 
models of democracy, emanating from the political philosophy of Rousseau, the relationship 
of the indi\ idual to the state is direct and total, and private organizations, apart from the state, 
aic discouraged. In this conception of the democratic state, ci\'il society organizations, if they 
exist at all, will be in conflici with the all-encompassing government, which may tend toward 
totalitarianism, B\' contrast, pluralist democracies, both the liberal and communitarian types, 
include many different kinds of civil society organizations, acting freely and independently 
or state control for the public good, which the state may also seek. Civil society organiza*^ 
lions mav act in harmony w ith the purposes of the state, it not always in agreement w'ith par- 
ticular practices of state agencies. But they also may act as an independent social force to 
check or limit an abusi\ e or undesired exercise of the state's pow'er. 

In its pluralism, privatism, and decentralized communitariaiiism, ci\ il society is a coun- 
tervailing force against state-centered despotism and a guardian of civil libenies and rights. 
According to Ernest Gellner, Ci\ il society is that set of diverse non-governmental institu- 
tions, which is strong enough to counterbalance the state, and, whilst not preventing the state 
from fulfilling its role of keeper of the peace and arbitrator between major interests, can nev- 
ertheless prevent the state from dominating and atomizing the rest of society."-'' 

In an authentic modem democracy, constitutionalism functions to protect individual rights 
to free expression, free assembly, and free association upon which the activities of civil soci- 
ety are based. Thus there is a top-down, from the constitution of the state, legal protection for 
the free establishment and operation of civil society organizations. 

But there is also a bottom-up, from the people in local communities, practice of democ- 
ratic participation in civil society organizations that contributes indispensably to the democ- 
ratic government of the state and society at large. For example, civil society organizations are 
channels by which citizens articulate needs, wants, and interests to their candidates for office 
and representatives in government for possible transformation into legislation and public pol- 
icy. The> aic public guardians by which citizens acti\ ely take responsibilitv for their rights 
and hold their representatives in go\ernment accountable to them. And most impoilantly, 
t! V \ are public laboratories in which citizens learn democracy bv doing it. 

An iriefutable indicator of the de\ eIopment of democracy in former communist countries 
of Central and Eastern Europe is the lively existence of man> different kinds of civil soci- 
ety organizations. In Poland, for example, there are more than "I5.()()0 associations, foun- 
dations. and self-help groups,"- The situation is similar in the Czech Republic. Slovakia. 
Hungary, and the Baltic states. * Even in Romania, where democratization has proceeded 
rather weakly and slowly, there are hundreds of free. pri\ aie-secior organizations, which the 
government tolerates. ■' A counlr> with a \ital ci\il society has a realistic chance to become 
and remain a democracy. 



Democracy in the Lives of Citizens 

An important research project, conducted in ltal\ during the past twent\ vears, docu- 
ments the necessity of eivil society organizations for “making democraev work,"" Aceord- 
ing to Robert I). Putnam, who reports the findings of this project, “The civic com.iiunitv 
|u\d socictx I is marked h\ an acti\c. [uiblic-spiriicd citizeniy. by egalitarian political rela- 
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lions, by a social fabric of iriisi and coopcralion," which he calls "social capital.' • This 
social capital is a public good; if most citizens have acquired it through participation in civil 
society organizations, they can use it to strengthen demoeracs in the government ot the 
stale. In a country with a strong ci\ic community or civil society, "both state and market 
operate more efficiently."*' 

According to the research on Italy reported by Putnam, "Those concerned with democ- 
racy . . . should be building a more civic community [civil society). . . . We agree with 
llhose who urgel . . . local transformation of local structures jw'hich builds .social capitall 
rather than relianee [only) upon national initiatives [because this is| the key to making 
democracy work."'* 

Many scholars have used Putnam's research, and similar findings by other prominent 
soeial seientists. to argue that social capital is a foundation for a stable democracy and a pros- 
perous market-oriented economy. "A healthy capitalist economy is one in which there will 
be sufficient social capital in the underlying society to permit businesses, eorporations. net- 
w'orks. and the like to be self-organizing. . . . That self-organizing proclivity is exactly what 
is necessary to make democratic political institutions work as well."“ Research :n Central 
and Eastern Europe has led to the hypothesis that "civil society mas be instrumental in 
preparing the eullural and assoeialional terrain lor a market. BcHli the market-based econ- 
omy and civil society are foundations of democracy. 

Civil Society in Civic Education for Democracy 

The vitality of civil society is a gauge of the strength and prospects of democracy in for- 
mer communist eounlrios of Central and b.aslern Eairope. as it is in the West or anyw here in 
the world. Thus, if students of civic education programs would know, analyze, and apprai.se 
democracy in their country or elsewhere, they must be able to comprehend the idea ot civil 
society, to assess the activities of ei\il society organizations, and to connect their know ledge 
of this idea to other key concepts, such as eonslilulionalism. individual rights, representation, 
elections, majority rule, and so forth, 

Students should be taught to distinguish democraiie from non-demoeralic governments b\ 
using as a criterion the idea of civil society to guide their comparative analyses and 
appraisals. A government with power to crush or control voluntary social organizations can- 
not be an authentic consiilulionul democracy. Apolitical system without a genuine ci\il soci- 
ety cannot legitimately claim to be a eonsiiiulional democracy. 

Students should also be taught the skills and dispositions or \ iriues ihe\ need to act effec- 
tively in the de\elopmenl of civil society. The behavioral skills and dispositions pertaining 
to cooperation, trust, tolerance, civilils, and sell -reliance can be learned through practice in 
school and in the community outside the school. 



Markets and Constitutional Democracy 

A IVoc dcmucralic iiou-mmcnt depends upon Ixitli a vibrant eivil soeiety and a markei-ori- 
enled eeonomy. whieh involves freedom ol exeliange at tlie marketidaee, The market is a plaee 
where buyers and sellers freely make transaetions. sueh as the exeliange of goods and serviees. 

I reedom of exeliange at the market, like other soeial interaetions of a eonslitiitional 
demoeraey. is regulated by the rule of law. whieh prevails in all spheres of demoeratie ei\ie 
life. Thus, the prineiple of eonstitutionalisni is used to Iniiil the governnienfs power to eon- 
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do I economic transactions, thereby protecting private rights to property and free exchanges 
at the market. Constitutionalism also empowers the government to regulate, within certain 
limits, the economic affairs of individuals, which yields the order and stability necessary to 
.security for individual rights to life, liberty, property, equality of opportunity, and .so forth, 
which repre.sent the greatest good in the genuine liberal model of democracy. So, freedom of 
economic activity in a constitutional demot racy is freedom under the rule of law, 

pA'ery democratic country has a market-oriented economy which the government modi- 
fies more or less in re.spon.se to iniere.sts expressed by citizens. The re.sult of this kind of gov- 
ernment intervention is a mixed market economy: it is based more or less on a free market 
but re.stricted significantly by laws enacted presumably to .satisfy the majority of citizens. 
According to an eminent political .scienti.st, Robert Dahl, ‘‘|A111 democratic countries have 
not only rejected a centralized command economy as an alternative to a market economy, but 
have al.so rejected a strictly free market economy as an alternative to a mixed economy in 
which market outcomes arc modified sub.stantially by government intervention."*' 

The mixed market economies of democratic countries vary significantly in the amount 
and kind of modification by the constitutional government in re.sponse to public demand. The 
range extends from the highly regulated and modified markets of the social democracy model 
to the less regulated and freer markets of the liberal democracy model. World-renowned 
economists of the 1980s and 1990s, including recent Nobel prizewinners, have recommend- 
ed le.ss regulation and freer markets as a key to productivity, prosperity, and liberty for indi- 
viduals and .societies. 



Markets and Individual Rights 

The Nobel laureate in economics Milton Friedman asserts: “Hcononiic freedom is an 
es.scntial requisite for political freedom. By enabling people to cooperate with one another 
without coercion or central direction, it reduces the area over which political power is exer- 
cised."" Further, Friedman claims, "Hi.storical evidence .speaks with a single voice on the 
relation between political freedom and a free market, I know of no example in time or place 
of a .society that has been marked by a large measure of political freedom, and ^hat has not 
al.so u.scd something comparable to a free market to organize the bulk of economic activity."**' 

The miirket, the means to freedom of exchange among parties in need of cooperative rela- 
tionships to pursue certain economic interc.sts, serv'es to offset or check concentrations of polit- 
ical power that could be cxerci.sed against individual rights, A market- ba.sed economy in tandem 
with a dynamic civil socict>- enables development and maintenance of plural .sources of pow'er 
to counteract the power c^f the .stale and safeguard the people's freedom. By contra.st, "The com- 
bination of economic and political power in the .same hands is a .sure recipe for tyranny,"’" 

A centrally directed command economy, the antithesis of the market-ba.sed economy, sub- 
.stitutes the directives of government officials with virtually unlimited .slate power for the free 
choices of the marketplace. Through their total control of the production and distribution of 
goods and services (wealth and the means to wealth), the government officials in command 
of the economy have power to control totally the inhabitants of their realm. There are no 
effective limits to their power to abu.se individuals at odds with the .state or to deprive unpop- 
ular persons of their rights to liberty, to equality of opportunity, and to life. 

The totalitarian state, the political order of communism, precludes the market-based econ- 
omy and civil society, because it cannot abide coimter\ ailing sources of power. Likewise, the 
market with its relatively free choices and exchanges precludes totalitarianism and supports 
constitutional democracy. 
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Principles of Democracy for the Education oj Citizens 

Economics in Civic Education for Democracy 

The vitality of free exchanges among individuals in a market-based economy 's an indi- 
cator of the health of constitutional democracy and liberty in former communist countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe, as it is elsewhere. Some analysts ol post-communist civic life in 
Europe are concerned that the indispensable linkages of markets, free governments, and tree 
people are not fully understood, Professor Robert Zuzowski, for instance, tears, ' A majority 
of East Europeans have a poor perception ... of the linkage between private ownership and 

democracy Some even argue implicitly that one may achieve democracy without private 

property or a dispersion of economic power. Historical evidence, however, does not support 
this view. Never in modern history has liberal democracy been achieved without a wide- 
spread dispersion of economic power."^* 

If civic educators in Central and Eastern Europe, and in the West too, would teach their 
students to know constitutional democracy and liberty and to distinguish it from alternatives, 
then they mu.st teach them that free exchange in a market-based economy is a foundational 
facet of free government. Further, these students must acquire knowledge of centrally con- 
trolled command economies and state-dependent people with little or no capacity to make 
free choices. They must learn that a government with sufficient power to comprehensively 
distribute, according to its commands, the goods of economic and social security also has 
sulficicnt power to deprive individuals ot their rights to life, liberty, property, equality ot 
opportunity, and the pursuit of happiness. An enduring lesson of modern history has been that 
markets, which require free choices for their operations, are a condition tor a civic litc in lib- 
erty. This lesson from history must be at the core ot civic education for democracy and free- 
dom in a post-communist world. 

Civic education for democracy should emphasize. the necessary connection of a market- 
based economy to civil society. Students should have opportunities to learn that there can be 
no democracy without civil society and no civil society without a market-oriented economy. 
Further, they should understand that both a free economy and civil society depend upon con- 
stitutionalism, the rule of law. There cannot be authentically free societies and economics 
without constitutionally based regulation. 

A perennial public issue of all constitutional democracies pertains to how much and what 
kind of legal regulation there should be. Fundamental rights of individuals will be at risk if 
there is too much regulation or too little regulation by the constitutional government. Achiev- 
ing the appropriate mixture of liberty and order, freedom and regulation, is a challenge faced 
by citizens of a democracy. Examination of issues about the extent and kind of governmen- 
tal n gulations, therefore, should be emphasized in civic education tor democracy in Central 
and Eastern Europe and elsewhere. 



Teaching Constitutional Democracy in Schools 

Democracy has risen to global prominence in the 1990s, and major bastions ol totalitari- 
an communism have crumbled and collapsed. In various parts ot the world, Irom Central and 
South America Central and Eastern Europe, newly empowered citizens have understood 
that now curricula for their schools arc as important as new constitutions loi their govern- 
ments. Among other educational goals, they have recognized that schools must teach young 
citizens the theory and practices id' constitutional democracy, if they would develop and sus- 
tain free societies and free governments. 
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Basic Categories of Civic Education 

All people interested in teaching constitutional democracy authentically and effectively 
must address three basic categories of civic education: ( 1 ) ci\ic knowledge, (2) civic skills, 
and (3) civic virtues. These basic categories of civic education may be treated variously by 
educators of different countries. But there are certain tliemes within each generic category 
that are the criteria by which we define civic education for constitutional democracy. 

K,ssential Civic Knowledge. The first objective of civic education is to teach thorough- 
ly the meaning of the most basic idea, so that students will know what a constitutional 
democracy is, and what it is not. If students would be prepared to act as citizens of a consti- 
tutional democracy, they must know how to distinguish this type of government from other 
types. Through their civic education in schools, students should develop defensible criteria 
by which to think critically and evaluate the extent to which their government and other go\- 
ernments of the world do or do not function authentically as constitutional democracies, A 
tew key concepts necessary to a deep understanding of constitutional democracy must be 
taught and learned, such as fair public elections, majority rule, citizeii.ship, representative 
government, individual rights, constitutionalism, market economy, and civil society. Students 
must learn how these basic concepts of democratic political theory are institutionalized and 
practiced in their own country in comparison to other nation-states of the w orld. These basic 
concepts or principles of democracy are discussed in preceding sections of this chapter. 

Essential Civic Skills. Basic knowledge must be applied effectively to civic life if it 
would serve the needs of citizens and their civitas. Thus, a central facet of civie cuucation for 
constitutional democracy is development of intellectual skills and participatory skills, which 
enable citizens to think and act in behalf of their individual rights and their common good. 
Intellectual skills empower citizens to identify, describe, and explain information and ideas 
pertinent to public issues and to make and defend decisions on these issues. Participatory 
skills empower citizens to influence public policy decisions and to hold accountable their 
representatives in government. The development of civic skills requires intellectually active 
learning b\ students inside and outside the classroom. Students are continually challenged to 
use information and ideas, individually and collectively, to analyze case studies, respond to 
public issues, and lesolve political problems. 

Essential Civic Virtues. A third generic category of democratic civic education pertains 
to \irtues. These are traits of character necessary to preservation and improvement of a con- 
stitutional democracy. If citizens would enjoy the privileges and rights of their polity, they 
must take responsibility for them, which requires a certain measure of civic virtue. Civic 
virtues such as selfidiscipline, civility, compassion, tolerance, and respect for the worth and 
dignit\ of all individuals are indispensable to the proper functioning of civil society and con- 
stitutional government. These characteristics must be nurtured through various social agen- 
cies, including the school, m a healthy constitutional democracy. 

Problems of Teaching Democracy 

Wide-spread know ledge of basic concepts c>r principles is the foundation of an elfcetive 
civic education for dcmocracv. A large obstacle to teaching and learning the key ideas, how- 
ever. is the serious deficit of knowledge about basic concepts ol dciiKicracv among many 
teachers in the former communist countries of Central and liastern I:urope. 

Professor Radmila Dostalova of ( harlcs I’niversitv in Prague, the (Vcch Republic, offers 
this explanation, "We vveic prevented from following the dc\clopmcnts in social sciences 
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that have taken plaee in the West sinee 1939. . . . This long-term isolation has ereated mans 
problems in the diseussions [among ourselves and with Westerners | eoneerning the anus, 
content, and form of civic education."’- The Czechs and other peoples of Central and East- 
ern Europe were greatly restricted in their access to Western scholarship in political philoso- 
phy and political science, which forms the foundation for civic education in the United States 
and other Western constitutional democracies. Thus, teachers ot these tormer communist 
countries tend to suffer from a serious deficit in knowledge ot ideas necessary to implemen- 
tation of a new civic education for constitutional democracy and libcrt). 

A related problem, conceptual confusion, involves different meanings, often subtle shades 
of difference, attached to key words by civic educators in the West and their counterparts in 
former communist countries. In my experience, this conceptual confusion has sometimes 
stemmed from the vagaries of a translator's efforts to recast an abstract thought from English 
into Estonian. Polish, or some other language of Central and Eastern Europe. More often, 
however, the problem has originated from deeper cultural or philosophical divisions. 

Democraev and rights, for instance, were important words in the lexicon ot Marxist- 
Leninist philo.sophcrs and civic educators of Central and Eastern Europe, but their denota- 
tions of these terms differed radically from those attached to the same words by scholars and 
educators of the West. Thus many teachers in the former "people's democracies' ot Central 
and Eastern Europe bring ideologically distorted meanings of key ideas to programs designed 
to teach them concepts and methods of a new civic education for democracy. According to 
Wikior Kulerski. who had been a school teacher before becoming an activist in Poland's rev- 
olutionary struggle of the 1980s. "The great majority of civics teachers today are the same 
people who taught the Marxist versions of these courses in the past, and they are deeph con- 
servative in their retention of old ideas and methods."" 

Priorities in Teacher Education 

Extensive and systematic teacher education projects that address, first ot all. the concepts 
or principles of democracy— the knowledge base of the new civic education— should be 
among the highest priorities of those who desire to advance the great transtormation to a new 
political order in Central and Eastern Europe. A related high-priority task should he devel- 
opment of new cuiTicula. textbooks, and other instructional materials tor students that 
emphasize the concepts and principles of democracy. Of course, numerous and various other 
topics having to do with the particularities of cultural heritage, local and national institutions 
of oovernment. contemporary issues, and so forth should he included in the new civic edu- 
cafton. hut always in terms of the concepts at the foundation of the content for teaching and 

learning democracy. i . . i 

Ideas about the pedagogy tor democratic ci\ic education are as important as the essential 

concepts ot its content. So^eachers of the new civic education should be exposed to the best 
methods for engaging students actively in their learning of essential concepts and related top- 
ics and informatkm.^This is the kind of teaching and learning that is fully compatible with 
the spirit and practice ot democracy . 

zXetive learning hv inquiring students involves their application of concepts and relatei 
information to various types of tasks, such as the interpretation and discussion ot a political 
document, analysis and debate about a current or past public issue, composition ot an essay 
to defend or evaluate a position on a question about constitutional review, involvement m a 
simulation of decision making b\ the parliament or the constitutional court, participation ni 
various civic decision-making activities, such as deciding for whom to vote or which public 
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poIic> to support, and the use of eriteria based on eore concepts to evaluate the extent to 
which a political system is c^r is not deiiiocratic. 

Intellectually active learning of knowledge, in contrast to passive reception of it. appears 
to be associated with higher levels of achievement. Furtherniore. it enables the student to 
dc\elop skills and processes needed for independent learning and civic decision making 
throughout a liletimc. These are the capacities of citizenship needed in a eonstitiitional 
democracy committed to security for the rights of individuals. 

Intellectually active learning in an open classrcwm enhances achievement of civic knowledge. 
deiiKK-ratie attitudes, cognitive skills, and p;uiieipatory skills of the democratic citizen. In an o[^n 
classroom, students feel free and secure in their expression and examination of ideas and issues, 
even those that are unpopular or unconventional. The democratic teacher in an open classroom is 
denionstriibly supportive of free expression and inquiry by all students." Further, the democratic 
teacher establishes and applies rules fairly. There is recognition that true liberty is inextricably 
connected with just mles. and that the equal right to freedom of individuals depends upon an equi- 
table rule of law for all members of the community. Finally, the democratic teacher creates a cla.ss- 
room environment in which there is respect for the worth and dignity of each person. 

If civic educafion for democracy is to succeed in former communist countries, or any- 
where else, then teachers must be educated in the essential ideas and skills of the subject aiid 
the best pedagogy for enabling students to learn it. The democratic civic education of teach- 
ers. then. IS an indispensable part of the first phase of democratic educatioiiiil reform in ele- 
incnlary and secondary schools. 



Civic Education and the Democratic Prospect 



Well-designed and well-conducted civic education projects involving teacher education, 
course development, textbook production, and so forth— if pursued with intense commit- 
ment— are likely to overcome momentary problems of pedagogical and curricular reform, 
such as know'ledge deficits and conceptual confusion. If so. new generations of citizens in 
the former communist countries will be on their way to achievement of deep understanding 
of the essential concepts or principles of democracy, strong commitment to them based on 
reason, and high capacity for using them to analyze, tippraise. and decide about phenomena 
ol their political world. 

In using basic concepts to comprehend and evaluate political systems, students should 
learn that democracy is not Utopia. It involves neither the pursuit nor promise of perfection, 
t-urthei. students ihould recognize the inevitable disparities in every democracy between 
ideals and realitie.' . These disparities do not invalidate the principles of democracy. Rather, 
they should challe. ge students to become citizens committed to reducing the gap between 
|>rineiples and practi es in their polity. 

Through comparative analysis of political systems of the past and present, students will 
leant that democracies have tended to be less imperfect than other types of government. 

I bus. they might conclude that democratic governments are better than non-democratic 
tv pcs. because they are least imperfect." Despite its f laws, democracy in practice has been 
better than other types of government in protecting human rights, respecting the individual's 
vhgnity and worth, and promoting international peace.'" C'i vie educators c;m u.se the relative- 
Iv positive record ol modern democracies as evidence to justify their efiorts to develop demo- 
cralic citi/enship in Central and Hasicrn Hun)pc or clsew here. 

In contrast to the promise of civic education for deniocracv. there are immy sev re prob- 
lems III the lormer communist countries of Central and Fastern F.urope which could, if not 
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Essential Economics for 
Civic Education in Former 
Communist Countries of Central 
and Eastern Europe 

Steven L. Miller 

The role of economics us an essential component of civic education is accepted among 
economic educators in the United States of America.' Many civic educators in the U.S. also 
recognize the pressing need for systematic attention to economics in the education of com- 
petent citizens. CIVITAS. the comprehensive overview of civic education, for example, 
states; "Economics may have been dubbed the 'dismal science;' but ignorance of economics 
on the part of the citizens called upon to judge the ideas, criticisms, warnings, policies, and 
proposals that swirl about them in public debate is more dismal by far."’ 

This chapter sets forth essential economic topics to be included as part ot civic education 
programs in Central and Eastern Europe. These topics are intended to serve as guidelines for 
those concerned with developing and assessing civic education programs in the region. 
These topics have been derived from my experience as the lead economic education consul- 
tant to Education for Democratic Citizenship in Poland (EDCP).' and in civic education pro- 
grams in Lithuania and Bulgaria.' 

From the outset, a key premise of EDCP has been that effective civic education in Poland 
must include systematic attention to market economics. The recommended essential econom- 
ics topics stress the relationship between democratic government, freedom, and a market 
economy. The topics are economic freedom, how markets allocate resources, the role of gov- 
ernment in a market economy, international trade, and economic reasoning in civic education. 

In addition, the chapter shows why an economics dimension of civic education is indis- 
pensable in Poland, specifically, and in the other newly democratizing countries of Central 
and Eastern Europe. The discussion of each topic suggests why the topic is of special impor- 
tance to these countries. The economics aspect of civic education is partly founded on the 
notion that political and economic freedom arc mutually supportive. It is also rooted in the 
idea that economics provides a set of conceptual tools to help citizens think about their gov- 
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ernment's relationship to the economy and the many economie issues citizens in a democra- 
tic society face. Indeed, developing more market-oriented economies goes hand-in-hand with 
e.stablishing democratic governments characterized by constitutionalism and personal free- 
dom. In sum, adequate attention to market economies is one key to developing effective civic 
education for constitutional democracy in Poland or any of the other democratizing states of 
Central and Eastern Europe. 



Economic Freedom 

In Chapter One ot this volume, John J. PatricK has written succinctly and eloquently of 
the inextricable relationship between markets and constitutional democracy: “A free democ- 
ratic government depends upon both a vibrant civil society and a market-oriented economy, 
which involves freedom of exchange in the marketplace." As Professor Patrick points out, 
there is concern among analy.sts of the events in Central and Eastern Europe '‘that the indis- 
pensable linkages of markets, free governments, and free people are not fully understood." 
(See Patrick s chapter, pages 13-15. for his discussion ot these issues.) Thus, teaching about 
economic freedom and its relationship to constitutional democracy is the first essential aspect 
ot economics in civic education programs. 

Milton and Rose Friedman have noted that economic freedom is an cs.sential part of “the 
freedom of individuals to pursue their own objectives.'*'’ As will be pointed out in the section 
on ‘Voluntary Fixchange vs. Coercion'* that follows, one leg of economic freedom is the right 
of agreement and refusal — that is, to choose to enter into transactions or refuse to do so. 
Another leg is the right to private property, without which there can be no markets. The com- 
bination of these amounts to freedom of choice: to work at what one chooses and to commit 
one's resources as one chooses — in short, to pursue one's objectives. 

It is worth reminding readers that economic freedom stands as both a worthy goal in its 
own right and an indispensable guardian of political freedom. Just as a person who could not 
speak freely in public to promote a position she favored is not considered free, neither is a 
person who cannot make free economic choices. For many (perhaps most) people, the loss 
of the right to decide, at what to work, whether to buy or sell, how much to save or spend, 
and so on, would constitute the forfeiture of the vast majority of their freedom, at least as 
measured by how much time they spend in various pursuits. Economic freedom is, therefore, 
an inseparable part of individual liberty and should properly be thought of in the same way 
as other “inalienable rights,'* such as free speech or freedom of religion, albeit limited by the 
rule of law as all individual rights arc to some degree. Indeed, it is hard to imagine any mean- 
ingful conception of freedom absent economic freedom. 

in addition, economic freedom is an essential bulwark of political freedom, especially 
through the dispersion of power, as described by Professor Patri:k. Milton and Rose Fried- 
man have noted two aspects of this power dispersion.' One is that markets tend to scatter 
power among diverse economic and gcogra[)hic areas, companies, and individuals. While it 
is easy to contest this point by citing the evident power of large ccv nomic organizations, c.g., 
corporations and unions, it remains true nonetheless that power is dispersed. Industries rise 
and fall (computers and railroads) as do specific companies (Microsoft and IBM), and power 
is often contested between industries (cable and telephone companies), Further, as GM 
learned, the global marketplace disperses power \ cr> cffcciivcly. 

Moreover, the alternative is to concentrate economic power in the government. Indeed, 
much of the power thought to be wielded by large organizations is directed toward exercising 
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control through the coercive power ol government. \et. this is precisely the second means by 
which economic freedom can disperse power— by reducing the sphere over which govern- 
ment has control, thereby reducing the potential t(^r tyranny. As John Stuail Mill put it: 

If the roads, the railways, iho banks, the insurance offices, ihe great joim-siock ciMiipanies, ilie 
universities, and public charities were all of them branches of government: if in addition, the 
municipal corporations and local boards, with all that now devolves upon them, becaiiie depart- 
ments of the central administration: if the employees of all these different enterprises were 
appointed and paid by the gmernnient. and kniked to government for every rise in lile: not all 
the freedom of the press and popular constitution of the legislature would make this or any other 
country free otherwise than in name.' 

This latter aspect of power dispersion is largely accepted in the American historical tradi- 
tion w'here government is seen as both a threat to the inherent rights of the individual and as 
a means to protect these rights. It is not as readily admitted in nations where the feudal lords 
were overthrown and new governments established that granted rights to the people. This 
conception of government as the grantor ol rights makes the powder dispersion aspects oi eco- 
nomic freedom less obvious and increases the need lor educato.^s to emphasize this connec- 
tion. It is a connection that can best be developed when students understand what a maikct 
system is about. 



Markets Allocate Resources 

The essential function of a market system is to allocate scarce resources among the alter- 
native and competing ends for which they might be used. This sparse statement packs a ton of 
economic theory into a simple, elegant, and powerlul generalization that points to the funda- 
mentally different economic approach that the Poles face, b'or two generations, they had their 
chief economic experiences within a command economy, where the allocation of resources 
was determined by central planners who established wage rates lor various occupations and 
production levels for most everything from agricultural commodities to finished goods. 

The Poles, perhaps more than some others in Central and Kastern Europe, had some rudi- 
mentary first-hand experiences w-iih markets. These were frequently “gray markets." im - 
ing that they were officially illegal, but were ignored by the authorities since they were ben- 
eficial in smoothing some of the distortions introduced by a command system. But to bargain 
in an occasional market is an experience several orders ol magnitude dillerent than to live in 
a society where the primary mechanism for directing economic activity is the market. Mar- 
ket systems function in a radically dillerent and. lor the Poles, foreign way with profound 
impacts on the daily life ol each person. 

Furthermore, the transition to a market system introduced pronounced dislocations that 
have become familiar to all who have followed the events in Central and Eastern Europe over 
the past few years. At the outset ol the HDCP project, it was evident that Polish society was 
sailing on an unfamiliar vessel into a violent storm in uncharted waters. It was also clear that 
a part of the project had to be devoted to equipping the citizens with the know ledge to better 
navigate their w ay through the tempest. 
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Valuing Resources and Economic Efficiency 

Key to understanding the changed nature of the economy under a market system is the 
idea that all economic resources liave value relative to each other. Each resource's value is 
announced in the price of the resource, as established by markets, denominated in the units 
of the local currency. Thus, one can compare the value of resources directly through their 
prices. As a resource becomes more sought after, its relative price rises, thereby forcing users 
of the resource to either pay more or stop using that resource, perhaps by adopting a substi- 
tute.’* The rising price of the resource provides an incentive for its producers to bid more for 
the resources they need to produce it. The same ihing happens with respect to the substitute 
resouices to which some users have turned. Moreover, producers may adopt resources of a 
completely different type: that is, users might employ more machines (capital resources) and 
fewer people (human resources) if they were to find the costs of the latter rising relative to 
the former. Also, the value of a resource can decline, especially when the products or services 
tor which the resource is used fall out of favor with consumers. For example, the value of the 
talents of a blacksmith has declined relative to those of a mechanic with the switch from hors- 
es to automobiles, 

Ultimately, the value of a resource is determined by both its relative rarity (supply) and 
the demand for it as derived from consumers' desires for the products or services the resource 
can be used to produce. Economic efficiency, in this sense, is effectively allocating resources 
by translating consumers' desires, as expressed by their willingness and ability to pay. into 
the goods and services they have said they want. A well-functioning market system produces 
the "right" allocation of resources since, if a resource is being "over-used" or "under-used," 
its changing price provides the means by w'hich its use will be corrected. 

For instance, when hand-held calculators were first introduced in the mid-1960s, they 
were relatively expensive and most consumers continued to use their trusty slide rules as a 
means tor doing calculations. However, within five years technological improvements in 
design and production caused the price of calculators to plummet. Resources, including labor 
(meaning people's jobs), were rearranged. More went into the production of calculators: none 
into slide rules, whieh became extinct. 

The efficient allocation of resources is an accomplishment at which command economies 
are notable failures. The relative values of re>ources are skewed by government intervention, 
price setting, and production quotas. The guesses of bureaucrats are poor substitutes for the 
market's efficient translation of consumers' desires into goods and services. A command 
economy removes the market incentive to produce more of what people want. And, very sig- 
nificantly for Poland and the other newly democratizing nations, the old regimes left in place 
a set of resource prices that were seriously out of line with what markets would dictate, cre- 
ating the necessity for an indefinite period of painful adjustment. 

It is also important to note that while markets promote economic efficiency, they do not 
necessarily result in a valuing of resources that any particular person would find "moral." For 
instance, teachers will not necessarily be paid more for the great social contribution of their 
particular skills than entertainers will be paid. Markets sometimes remunerate people for pos- 
sessing a resource at the moment it becomes highly valued, whether such ownership is the 
result of shrewd forecasting and risk-taking or simple gv)od fortune. This outcome of a mar- 
ket system often runs counter to people's intuitive sense of justice that people should be 
rewarded for being honest, working hard, and producing good things for a societv. 
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This last aspect of markets gives rise to suspicion of the market system among citizens in 
nations attempting to move to free economics. Already disparity in incomes is increasingly 
obvious. Some enterprising individuals have quiekly managed to become economically suc- 
cessful while many, especially pensioners, have watched their incomes erode because of 
inflation. While such disparity certainly existed under the communists, it was far less con- 
spicuous. Market systems can provide no guarantee of equal benefits. Indeed, greater eco- 
nomic efficiency is purchased, to some extent, at the cost of less equity of income (but not 
necessarily equity of opportunity). Understanding this phenomenon and developing a toler- 
ance for it is a key ingredient to the longer-term success of growing market economies. 

Moreover, there is a strong perception among Poles, in some cases well founded, that 
some individuals used their high political positions to convert state assets into their private 
assets, a situation not unique to Poland. This obviously conferred benefits on these unscrupu- 
lous operators. The risk is that there will be a temptation to blame the market system for what 
amounts to out-and-out theft. And such practices con'.ribute to an atmosphere of mystery and 
suspicion among people who are unfamiliar with a market system. 

Individual vs. Government Planning 

In fact, the apparently chaotic free-for-all of a market system, with its seemingly incon- 
gruous and perceived “unfair" results, leaves some with the impression that such a system is 
irrational. This is especially true in Central and Eastern Europe where prices are madly dart- 
ing about and the real value of wages, salaries, and pensions is gyrating wildly during the 
period of adjustment.'" Economic disarray often leads to the commonly held idea that the 
economy ought to be planned. After all. planning is a good thing; better to have a plan than 
no plan. In Poland, there is some sentiment that it was the plan that was bad. not the idea of 
planning. Indeed, some people describe command economies as “planned" and market 
economies as “unplanned." 

A central idea in the EDCP project was to help educators dispel this erroneous distinction. 
All modem economies are planned. The relevant distinction is found in who does the plan- 
ning. Command economies arc centrally planned; market economies are individually 
planned with the participation of everyone. The planning component in a command econo- 
my is visible and easily understood. That it is hopelessly doomed to failure, as described ear- 
lier and is now clear from the historical record, is less obvious. Paradoxically, market 
economies are more effective (at least in temis of economic efficiency), but the planning 
component is less visible and more difficult to understand. 

One has to help those in Central and Eastern Europe to see that the outcomes in a market 
system — what gets produced and how, how much people are paid, and so on are a result of 
the choices and decisions of everyone. A market system is the mechanism for summing up 
all of these individual plans. Moreover, because people can make mistakes, their individual 
plans can go awry; that is, they can fail. We can buy a poorly made pair of shoes (although 
they seemed like a bargain at the time), invest in an enterprise that founders, enter the wrong 
occupation, or fail to save enough money. The outcomes of a market system are based on 
what people think they want given their individual designs, even if later they wish they had 
made other plans. Even so, the results under a market system are more likely to satisfy each 
individual, since each one gets to plan and make choices, than under a command economy, 
wheie someone else chooses for them. 
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Voluntary Exchange \s. Coercion 

That individuals can plan badly and make mistakes in no way diminishes another major 
distinction between the command economy to which the Poles were accustomed and the mar- 
ket economy toward which they are moving. That distinction is the means by which plans, 
choices, and decisions are executed. Specifically, command economies operate upon the 
basis of coercion; market economies are based upon voluntary exchange. For the Poles, the 
coercive elements of command economies needed little further comment. Because the eco- 
nomic edicts of the central authorities carried the force of law, one ignored them at one’s 
peril, “ Voluntary exchange, however, deserves to be explored more fully. 

The essence of voluntary exchange is the right of agreement and refusal. Two parties can- 
not be forbidden from entering into a transaction that they both find agreeable. Nor can either 
be forced to accept a transaction that he or she finds disagreeable. Obviously, that does not 
mean that one must inevitably be happy with the bargain. Instead, it means that one thinks 
one is better off to make the deal than not to do so. For example, one might be offered a wage 
that is less than one had hoped, but might still accept employment because it is better than 
the available alternatives. 

Inherent in the idea of voluntary exchange is the notion that both sides expect to benefit 
(although either might later learn that he or she has not benefitted, at least to the extent 
expected). That both sides expect to benefit is an important way in which markets create 
added value. Even simple barter transactions illustrate why this is so. When one person vol- 
untarily trades a chair to someone else for a lamp, value is added since the satisfaction of both 
persons is increased. Market systems multiply this process of adding value through millions 
of transactions for everything from economic resources to finished products and services. 

Because both sides can benefit from an exchange, voluntary transactions make economic 
activity a positive-sum endeavor; that is, both parties win. This is counter-intuitive for many peo- 
ple. They often assume that, like many games where there is a winner and a loser, economic activ- 
ity is a zero-sum activity where one side's gains come at the expense of the other side's losses. 

Finally, a system based on voluntary exchange also promote.^ the goal of economic free- 
dom. Because of the right of agreement, people are free to make economic decisions select- 
ed trom the full breadth of their available opportunities. By limiting the extent of government 
proscription, the range of choice and, therefore, of freedom is expanded. 

Non-Competitive Markets 

The preceding discussion has assumed that a market system is characterized by perfectly 
competitive markets, something that even in well-developed market economies is often vio- 
lated in practice. Perlectly competitive markets are assumed ( 1 ) to have many buyers and 
sellers, none large enough to infiuence prices; (2) to have no barriers to entry so that com- 
petitors can freely enter the market; (3) to have homogeneous products so that competition 
is by price, not rivalry (e.g., advertising); and (4) to have full and costless infonnation, imply- 
ing that everyone knows price changes instantaneously.'- This list of assumptions is really 
quite demanding and surprisingly few markets can meet these tests. Poles and citizens in 
other newly democratizing nations have already observed the development of dominant com- 
panies in some markets and are rightly concerned about monopoly power, something that is 
anathema to the proponent of markets, since monopolies result in a inisallocation of 
resourees through too little production in order to exact a higher price.” 
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But what, if anything, can Polish educators teach about all of this short of a course in price 
theory’? And what is the impact of these everyday observations on the shaky laith that Poles have 
in this new way of managing the economy? it is perhapj; cold comlort to realizx that monopoly 
power, when it is unassisted b\ government power is temporal and Heeting, A remarkable thing 
about a market system is how robust it is and resistant to violations ol these assumptions. Absent 
effective bairiers to entry*, successful monopolies attract competitors — aggressive, lean, and 
mean — although this can take time. Thus, one potential role of government in a market econo- 
my is to police the market for monopolists and colluders (more on which shortly), provided that 
the regulators are not “'captured ' by the regulated. Historically, the most efiective long-term way 
to keep competitors out is to use the coercive power of government. 



The Role of Government in a Market Economy 

To implement market economies in Poland and throughout Central and Eastern Europe, 
these societies must reinvent the relationship between the government and the economy. 
Despite the comments at the end of the previous section, I do not intend to suggest that the 
government has no significant role in a market economy. Quite the contrary: a market sys- 
tem cannot flourish without active government participation. But the responsibilities and 
points of connection are vastly different under a market system than under the command sys- 
tem to which those living in communist regimes were accustomed. These nations must simul- 
taneously decide what things government used to do that it should do no longer, and what 
things government did not do in the past that it now must do, Polish educators lace the daunt- 
ing prospect of helping future voters understand and define this new connection between 
government and economy. This section examines some ol the guiding principles from eco- 
nomics that can contribute to clarifying this relationship. 

Establishing the Rules 

Uncertainty is both an inescapable fact of life and a potentially major drag on an econo- 
my. The greater the uncertainty, the greater the risk to all participants in the market. Greater 
risk means that a larger risk premium is built into everything Irom interest rates to prices. 
Uncertainty requires people to spend more resources minimizing risks, resources that other- 
wise could be used in production. Uncertainty increases the likelihood that plans will go 
amiss and that businesses will fail. Clearly, government can make an important contribution 
to the economic well-being of its citizens by reducing uncertainty. 

Government must, therefore, institute and enforce basic rules for the market economy. 
Laws must establish clear private property rights; otherwise, owners of productive resources 
cannot engage in transactions. Few producers can allord the risk of investing in productive 
assets that might later be arbitrarily revoked. Moreover, the absence ol clearly established 
propeity rights can reduce the foreign investment that these nations desperately need. This is 
a particularly knotty problem in Central and Eastern Europe where the communist regimes 
appropriated land from individuals. Some claims antedate World War I, and many documents 
have been lost or destroyed over the intervening years. Rights to patents, copyrights, and 
intellectual properties are also part of the basic rules. Citizens in these nations need to under- 
stand the importance of a quick resolution ol these issues. 

Government must provide the mechanism to enlorce contracts entered into by private par- 
ties. Disputes inevitably arise: the parts are defective, the delivery date is missed, the work- 
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ing conditions are poor, the supplier suddenly demands a higher price, and so on. In the Unit- 
ed States ot America, there is a very large body of case law governing contracts. One prob- 
lem in Central and Eastern Europe is the absence of a similar body of law. 

Governments can act to reduce uncertainty through clear tax and regulatory policies and 
laws. The faster tax policy becomes stable, the more quickly uncertainty is reduced. Indeed, a 
change in tax policy can tip the balance for an enterprise from profitable to unprofitable. Chief 
Justice John Marshall was correct when he wrote that ‘‘the power to tax involves the power to 
destroy.'^' * Clearly, great uncertainty attends a country with an unstable tax environment. Some 
regulation ot the market is inevitable in a modem society; freedom is secured by the mle of 
law. But regulations that are constantly changing, arbitrarily enforced, or overly burdensome 
va.stly increase uncertainty and decrease capability of participation in the market. 

When Markets Fail: Regulations 

Economic theory has for decades concluded that there are some areas in which markets 
inherently fail to allocate resources efficiently. This has led to an entire class of economic 
phenomena known as market failures in which government action is specifically required, 
The.se are situations with which Poles and others in Central and Eastern Europe must become 
acquainted, since this is a key component in redefining the relationship between government 
and the economy. 

There are serious cnvironmental/pollulion problems in Poland and throughout Central and 
Ea.stcm Europe. It seems that a command economy is no proof against environmental degra- 
dation. Perhaps, as some economists have suggested, a clean environment can be thought of 
as a good that a society decides to purchase only after it has reached some threshold level of 
economic development.'" Nonetheless, many students in Poland are rightly concerned about 
the .state of the environment in their nation. They need to know that the market economy may 
help to provide the means to afford a cleaner environment, but it will take government inter- 
vention to provide the mechanism. 

This is because market competition drives producers to produce in the least costly way. If 
a re.source, such as the air or the water, can be used essentially at no cost, it will be. Even an 
environmentally conscious producer with the best intentions will not be able to absorb the 
cost of cleaning up his polluted effluent if his competitors do not. That added cost will price 
the environmentally friendly producer out of the market. In essence, society is bearing part 
of the costs of the market transaction between the producer and consumer. Two practical 
results are that more of this particular good is produced than would be the case if the pro- 
ducer bore the actual costs of production: thus, resources are misallocated. Second, more pol- 
lution occurs. It is necessary for government to intervene to force this external cost (hence 
the tcmi “negative externality") back into the internal market transaction. This requires a reg- 
ulatory scheme, perhaps involving effluent taxes,"'* 

Markets also can fail when there are serious violations of the assumptions of the per- 
fectly competitive model noted earlier. These problems of inadequate competition happen 
(for example) when there are too few competitors, especially if they are colluding with 
one another, or there is inadequate information, especially in highly technical fields like 
medicine. These problems can create the need for government intervention. For instance, 
a government agency might be created to investigate collusion or to force companies to 
break themselves into smaller entities, because there are too few competitors. Govern- 
ment might establish agencies that provide information to consumers when information is 
highly technical or difficult to acquire. Government might even establish regulatory stan- 
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dards for product safety, such as for food and drugs, and licenses for some professions, 
sueh as medieal doetors. 

That markets can fail in these ways is not in dispute; the appropriate government response 
is. The argument is. in general, about whether the government's regulatory “eure" is more 
eo.stly than the '’disease." Here there is wide range ol opinions. Those favoring less inter- 
vention typieally argue that government regulations quickly become barriers to entry (there- 
by reducing competition), that agencies have an inherent tendency to over-regulate, and that 
markets (while not perfect) generally provide a better remedy than bureaucrats. Those favor- 
ing more regulatory activity argue that people getting sick or dying are quite expensive ways 
to weed out bad food or “quack" doctors, that market solutions often take too long (as in 
attracting competitors to a non-competitive market), and that there are ways to establish sen- 
sible regulatory policies. 

It is imponant for Poles and others in Central and Eastern Europe to understand that there 
are co.sts and benefits associated with proposed regulatory activity. While one might have a 
predisposition for or against the unfettered market, it is dangerous to embrace every proposed 
government solution because there is a "problem" to be remedied; it is also dangerous to 
assume that government should never intervene in any of these areas. There will be calls to 
regulate the markets in these developing market economies. Sorting out the "right amount 
and the “right" kind of regulation in these societies is an essential but diflieult task. 

What Should Government Provide? 

An enduring question throughout the history of predominantly market economies is what 
goods and services government should provide. Plainly, as the current battle over the feder- 
al budget shows, this issue is far from settled in the United States of America, Nor is there 
necessarily any "right" am wer, at least as judged by the differences in the range of answers 
across the developed market economies. The answer a particular society gives is due partly 
to the decisions of its citizens within the context of the scx'iety's culture and history. Eco- 
nomies certainly has no monopoly in providing guidance here. Yet. the economic dimension 
of civic education has .something to offer citizens of Poland and other newly democratizing 
nations as they wrestle with this question. 

What the government should provide for Polish citizens is an especially important issue 
for them now. They are moving from a situation in which goverrmicnl provides relatively 
more and markets less to ‘he opposite situation. Now, and in the future, citizens must 
respond, is.sue by issue, to these kinds of questions: Should government provide health care 
to ail? Should it provide housing to all? Should the government provide mass transportation? 
Should the government guarantee a minimum standard of living? 

Economics is very clear in positing that government must act in cases where private mar- 
kets will not provide an adequate quantity of the good or service because of market failure. 
The most straightforward case is that of so-eallcd ^public (or s‘X’ial) goods. To understand 
what a public good is, consider the two defining characteristics of a private good: ( 1 ) there 
is a rival (depletablo) consumption, meaning that the consumption of the good (or service) 
prevents others from also enjoying the same good; and (2) there is exclusion, meaning that it 
is possible (or at least not prohibitively costly) for producers of the g(MK< to exclude con- 
sumers once the good (or service) has been produced. Here is an example: A can ot Pepsi \s 
a private good. After i ha\e purchased a can, every sip I take is one that no one else cun 
enjoy; thus, there is i i val consumption. Also, the seller can exclude anyone who does voi pur- 
chu,se fne Pepsi from drinking it. 
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In contrast, public goods are characteri/ed by non-rival (or shared or non-depletablc) con- 
sumption and often exhibit non-excIudability. A lighthouse on the shore to warn passing ships 
ot a reel or rocky coast is a public good. Providing its warning to some passing ships in no 
wa> diminishes the benefit to other passing ships. Thus, consumption is non-rival. Moreover, 
once the lighthouse is built, there is no practical way to exclude passing ships from using it. 
Thus, there is non-excludability. 

it is clear why private markets will not produce adequate amounts of public goods. What 
private company will build the lighthouse? No one will produce something that they do not 
think people will buy, and people will not buy the lighthouse's services since the benefits are 
available to everyone. Also, the builders of the lighthouse cannot capture any revenue from 
passing ships and cannot exclude the benefits to only some ships. No one will wish to pur- 
chase a public good because they will get its benefits for free (once it is produced), since they 
cannot be excluded (the so-called "free-rider problem"). 

Thus, economics clearly argues for leaving the production of private goods to private mar- 
kets and tor public goods to be provided by the government, either directly or by using gov- 
ernment funds to hire private providers. Because these chaiacteristics are relative rather than 
absolute (for instance, a public street can be more or less crowded), government also might 
subsidize their production by private firms. 

Goods that have significant external benefits represent another class of goods for which a 
case can be made for government subsidization. This is the other side of the "negative exter- 
nality” or pollution coin presented in the previous .section. When a market in private goods 
produces jmbstantial external benefits, it will tend to be underproduced, just as goods with 
substantial negative externalities tend to be overproduced. Consider precollegiate education. 
Plainly, there arc private benefits to the individual receiving the education. There is not only 
the intrinsic value of greater knowledge, but the promise of higher income as well. If the.se 
were the only benefits, presumably precollegiate education would neither need nor receive 
any public funding. It is, however, argued that there are substantial external benefits to soci- 
ety as a whole due to having an educated populace. Thus, our society chooses tn subsidize 
the production of precollegiate education. 

There are. of course, many knotty questions to settle when citizens decide what government 
should provide. For instance, one must decide about the amount of subsidy necessary. One 
could question whether precollegiate education is ^;\r/*-subsidized since many (most?) of the 
benefits of education presumably go to the student. Thus, the ideas from economics help to clar- 
ify the costs and benefits ni' such choices, and point to the “righf’ solution from the standpoint 
o\' economic efllciency. It should also be remembered, how^ever, that there may be other rea- 
sons for a society to provide goods and services, such as education, publicly. Nonetheless, the 
citizens of the newly democratizing nations cannot avoid the issue of what government should 
or should not provide. The students in these countries will be better prepared to answer this 
complicated question if they understand the contributions of economics to it. 



Stabilizing the Economy 

MacroecHaiumic (the overall economy) theory continues to be an area of disagreement 
among ecoiKanists. Some think it is nonsense to even discuss government's role in stabiliz- 
ing the economy, meaning to minimize inilation and recessions. Generally, this viewpoint is 
a negatixe reaction U; attempts by governmental authorities to "f ine tune" the economy by 
tweaking monetary policy here and fiscal policy there. These economists argue that the eco- 
nomic theory is too fraught with contention: the policy tools are too weak and uncertain; the 
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time lags between recognition of the problem and the time the policies produce the desired 
effects are too long; and the politicians in charge are too unreliable. 

But there are two salient points that can be made about government's economic stabilization 
role in Poland and other newly democratizing nations. First, the economic dislocations they are 
experiencing will result in popular calls for their governments to do something. Second, econ- 
omists might not know how to fine-tune all of the little bumps in the economic road, but they 
do know some ways in which government policies can do great harm to the overall economy. 

One contribution economics can make to civic education is to help educators clarity this 
latter point. Whatever other causes of recession and infiution various economic theories may 
present, it is indisputable that poor monetary policy can produce either one. Monetary poli- 
cy, the control of the supply of money to the economy, resides with the government's central 
banking authority, In an economy, the supply ol money normally has to expand to accom- 
modate increased economic activity at approximately the rate at which the economy i^ like- 
ly to grow. Too rapid monetary growth begets inilalion. Too slow monetary growth can retard 
economic growth, And a monetary collapse, such as during the Great Depression, can have 
catastrophic results. 

Moreover, there is a connection between fiscal policy (taxing and spending by govern- 
ment) and monetary policy that is especially important in the newdy democratizing nations. 
The governments are under tremendous pressure to counterbalance the losses that some peo- 
ple are experiencing during the time of the adjustment to a market economy. There is always 
a great humanitarian and political temptation faced by government leaders to respond to 
those cries for help by spending beyond the government's means. In developed market 
economies, this can be done by borrowing through issuing government bonds (which, as we 
know in the U.S., has its own set of problems). But developing market economies, which are 
without functioning bond markets, sometimes resort to the expedient method of creating new 
money to pay for the expanded government programs. 

This, as predicted by economics, creates inflation, which imposes enormous costs on the 
people in these nations. It is like a differential tax that hits hardest those whose incomes can- 
not keep up. It introduces massive uncertainty that acts like an anchor on the economy. It 
increases the length of time required for the adjustment of resource prices to be accom- 
plished. And. it discourages outside investment by adding the risk of currency lluctuation to 
the already dicey prospeet ot investing in these new economies. 



International Trade 

Poland and the other nations of Central and Eastern Europe face an entirely new set ol 
issues in the sphere of international economies. As members ol the Council tor Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance (COMECON), which was abolished in January 1991, their international 
economic activity was largely confined to trade with the other members of Comecon and was 
heavily dominated by the Soviet Union.' Now Poland has entered the hurly-burl) world ol 
the global economy. It has applied for membership in the European Union and has been 
granted associate status under a Europe Agreement. "The Europe Agreements create closer 
economic and political ties between the EU and each country, but do not guarantee member- 
ship into the EU. . . . The Europe Agreements will eventually lead to the creation ot a tree 
trade zone between the associated countries and the liU by eliminating tariffs and quotas over 
a ten-year period."'^ 
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This, along with increased trade with the United States of America and the entrance of 
many foreign firms as investors, threatens to create a protectionist sentiment that could result 
in government policies that slow trade and investment. International trade introduces new 
competitors with prices that may be well below those of domestic producers. This adds to the 
economic dislocation created by the necessary adjustment to prices established by the mar- 
ket, as noted in a previous section. It is, therefore, vitally important for Polish educators to 
help students understand international trade. 

The case for free trade is ucll known and is nearly unanimously supported by econo- 
mists,' although there are some theoretical provisos. There is also considerable disagreement 
about the best strategy to employ in order to achieve freer trade. The basis for free trade is 
comparative advantage. Consider a very simple example. John and Mary can both produce 
either oranges or potatoes in the amounts noted in the table below. For instance, John can pro- 
duce three oranges, but if he does, he will have no resources left to produce any potatoes. If 
he produces two oranges, he can produce one potato, and so on. Note that Mar> can produce 
more of cither good than can John (maybe she's a better fanner). 



Table I 

Comparative Advantage 



Production Possibilities for Two Producers 


John 




Mary 




Oranges 


Potatoes 


Oranges 


Potatoes 


3 


0 


10 


0 


2 


I 


8 


1 


1 


2 


6 


2 


0 


3 


4 


3 






2 


4 






0 


5 



Note that both John and Mary can be better off by specializing and trading. Suppose John 
produces three potatoes and trades two of them for three of Mary's oranges, with Mary hav- 
ing specialized by producing ten oranges. John will have three oranges and one potato, one 
more potato than he would have had if he had produced the three oranges himself. Similar- 
ly, after trading Mary has seven oranges and two potatoes, one more orange than she would 
have had if she had produced two potatoes. This example shows how two parties can bene- 
fit by exploiting their different costs of production. In this case, each potato John produces 
costs him an orange and vice versa. For Mary, each potato costs two oranges to produce; each 
orange costs one-half potato. Thus, John has the cheaper potatoes, which he trades to Mary 
for her cheaper oranges. Note once more that this occurs despite the fact that Mary can pro- 
duce more ol cither product. This means that there will be an opportunity for John to trade 
with his more productive partner. 

While all of this is obvious enough when it comes to specializing and trading among indi- 
viduals or within nations, strange things happen to our perceptions when the trade cro.s.ses 
international boundaries. Suppose for a tnoment that John and Mary are countries. Suppo.se 
further that John has been producing both oranges and potatoes. Then, suddenly, trade starts 
with Mary. John's orange growers are going to be put out of business. This negative consc- 
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qucnce is highly concentrated, and its cause is quite visible the imported oranges from 
Mary. Meanwhile, John's potato farmers are somewhat better off, and the country as a whole 
has benefited, but the benefits are widely dispersed and the source might be invisible to the 
public as a whole. It is a fair bet that John's orange farmers will lobby the government heav- 
ily against the “unfair competition” from Mary, and that there will be little corresponding 
lobbying in favor of this trade. 

With Poland and other Central and Eastern European nations increasingly thrust into the 
global economy, there will be unemployment in particular sectors due to trade. Economists 
would argue that this is good. These unemployed workers become labor resources that can 
be employed in producing other goods and services. And, as the above e.xample demon- 
strates, there will be increased employment in the export sectors in addition to greater wealth 
in the society as a whole, since it is getting some products and services more cheaply than 
before. But it does not feel that way to the unemployed. While this is a positive-sum game 
for the nation as a whole, there are short-term individual losers who will call for government 
protection. The economics dimension of civic education can help future voters in Poland 
understand this ever more important situation. 



Economic Reasoning in Civic Education 

Many proposed policies that citizens face are muddled by differential impacts on various 
groups, further complicated by disparate effects over time and diverse impacts on a society's 
goals. Citizens, to participate effectively in the civic decisions of their country, must be able 
to reason competently and reach wananted conclusions about these policies. This critical 
need leads us to the final essential economic aspect of civic education programs in newly 
democratizing nations; economic reasoning. 

The first feature of economic reasoning is the use of economics to predict consequences 
of possible courses of action. Economics attempts to be a science in that it suggests that out- 
comes are predictable because of the underlying principles of behavior that economists have 
discovered. An example is that if the price of something rises, people generally will buy less 
of it. ceteris paribus. Thus, if we were to levy a tax on gasoline, economics predicts that peo- 
ple would use less gasoline because some would drive less or buy smaller cars or both. 

This example also directs us toward a .second important part of economic reasoning: to 
assess the consequences of alternative policies in terms of social goals. To continue with the 
example of the tax on gasoline, the tax might be proposed to reduce auto emissions as a 
moans to promote the goal of a cleaner environment. An alternative might be to tax automo- 
biles— a graduated tax based on miles per gallon— to discourage purchases of gas-guzzling 
cars. Moreover, given the goal of a cleaner environment, other policies might be considered, 
such as subsidizing mass transportation. While specialists would have to determine how 
much emission reduction would result from any of these alternatives, it is clear that eco- 
nomics can he used to identify the least costly way to achieve the desired result— in this case, 
a cleaner c:..ironment. Thus, one must not only be able to identity likely costs and benefits 
of altcniativ'es. but how the policies affect the goals of the sociUy. For civic education pro- 
grams. this means that students in Poland and the other newly democratizing nations must 
know enough economics to predict the consequences of proposed policies on their society's 
goals, or at least understand the arguments of “experts” who project such consequences. 

Third, this means that students will also need to understand the goals to be achieved. Some 
commonly accepted economic goals include economic Ireedom, economic efl.ciency. eco- 
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nomic equity, economic security, economic growth, full employment, stable prices, and a 
clean environment. Plainly, defining some of these goals is problematic. For example, near- 
ly everyone is in favor of economic equity in some form, but there is far less agreement about 
what economic equity means. Does it mean equal wealth or equal income or equal opportu- 
nity or equal application of the rules ot the economic game? Economic efficiency, as noted 
earlier, has a fairly technical meaning in economics, but that is not how a lay person would 
likely construe the term. 

Fourth, civic education programs must include the fact that almost all policies involve 
tradeoffs among desirable ends. Policies that promote one or more of these ends often do so 
at the expense of several others. For instance, the move to a market economy has clearly pro- 
moted economic freedom, economic efficiency, and economic equity (in an opportunity 
sense). It has come at the cost of economic security, unemployment, and economic equity (in 
a results sense). In the example ot the gasoline tax, a cleaner environment is purchased at the 
cost of some economic freedom. Moreover, the time span involved affects the impact on the 
economic goals. In the short run, the move toward a market system has produced inflation 
and slower (even negative) economic growth. Yet, most analysts, based on the historical 
record, predict that the shift from a command economy will produce better results for both 
of these goals over the longer term. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of economic reasoning to civic education is the recogni- 
tion that trade-offs among goals are incremental. Economist Thomas Sowell makes this point 
by contrasting two approaches to reasoning about goals: 

Both Adam Smith and John Rawls made justice the primary virtue of a society, but their mean- 
ings were not only different but nearly opposite, because one was speaking incrementally and 
the other was speaking categorically. To Smith, some amount of Justice was a prerequisite for 
any ot the other features of a society to exist, but he was far from believing that all increments 
of justice invariably out-ranked increments of other things. ... To Raw'ls. justice is categorical- 
ly paramount ... so that one consideration of justice may be sacrificed only to another consid- 
eration ot justice, but not to any other desired goal. According to Rawls, a policy that benelltted 
all of the human race except one person should not be adopted, no matter how much they were 
benefitled. nor even if the one person were completely unharmed, because that would be an 
“unjust" distribution of the benefits of the policy.-' 

Economic reasoning uses an incremental approach that recognizes that specific policies 
might involve great costs in terms of one goal to secure only modest gains in terms of anoth- 
er. For instance, a proposed change in tax policy might have large, negative consequences on 
economic equity while generating small benefits in tenns of growth. The reverse is also pos- 
sible. The point is that knowing that a policy will have adverse consequences in terms of 
goals one holds important is not enough. The size of the impact is also important. 

Finally, understanding that the public and politicians can disagree over which goal is most 
important is a significant insight for students. Policies are often promoted by one group 
because of their salutary effects on particular goals at the same time they are castigated by 
another gre^up using different standards. Students need to be able to apply economic rea.son- 
ing to judge consequences and weigh the tradeoff's among conflicting goals. 

Civic education, including the economic ideas and topics outlined in this chapter, has a 
vital role to play in Poland and the other newly democratizing nations of Central and East- 
ern Europe. It will be all too easy for some to remember ovcr-fondly the good old days before 
Ihere was such turmoil and confusion. The economic adjustment process in these nations is 
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virtually unprecedented. There are no well-worn paths to tollow no comprehensive manu- 
als explaining how to do it. 

Civic education — as embodied in things such as knovdedge ot what is happening and 
why, an understanding of the meanings ot freedom, and the ability to take an active and effec- 
tive role in the nation's policies-— is the best long-term ally of success for these nations in 
their quest for liberty and democracy. '‘[Hlaving become so impressed with the fact that free- 
dom is not everything or the only thing, perhaps we shall put that discovery behind us and 
comprehend, before it is too late, that without freedom all else is nothing. Civic education 
for constitutional democracy, therefore, must include teaching and learning about economic 
ideas, especially concepts that illuminate the inextricable linkage of markets to free people. 
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Poland After the Democratic 
Revolution: Challenges for 
Civic Education 

Marta Zahorska-Bugaj 

The challenges faced by Polish society during its transition to democracy have set the con- 
text for'the development of new civic education programs such as those conceived by the 
project on Education for Democratic Citizenship in Poland (EDCP).' This chapter treats opti- 
mistic and pessimistic views on the future of Polish democratic society following the euphor- 
ic days of triumph over totalitarianism in 1^89. Education in this transitional context is 
explored in relation to continuing practices from the past and to problems faced w-hile striv- 
ing for a democratic future. Possibilities tor new civic education programs to meet this mix 
of challengc> are discussed in the conclusion of the chapter. 



Totalitarianism’s Last Breath 

Poland's Round Table talks began early in 1989. These talks opened the final chapter in 
Polish society's five decades under the communist government w ith its totalitarian orientation. 

After months of bargaining, the communist authorities under General Wojciech Jaru/Uski 
agreed to discuss systemic political reform w ith the representatives of the opposition banded 
together under the name Solidarity (in Polish, Solidcirnosc) led by Lech Walgsa. By agreeing 
to negotiate, the autocratic authorities gave recognition and legitimacy to the opposition. This 
agreement was a significant step on the road to democrali/ation in Poland. In many ways, the 
Round Table talks represented a culminatiiui of Polish society's long struggle against the 
communist regime. 

The ensuing decision to hold new parliamentarv elections was one ol the most signilicant 
outcomes cd numerous meetings during which the government and the opposition clashed 
over their cmnpeting visions o\ Poland's tuture pcditical system. As the iirst free election in 
Poland since World War II drew near, the communist authorities completed legislation that 
reserved 65 percent of all seats in the Parliament for their representatives. In spite ol this leg- 
islative prcUectiim. the opposition wim by a landslide. 
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From this point forward, the transformations in Poland began to occur at an unprecedent- 
ed and unexpected rate. Even the world situation favored change. Mikhail Gorbachev's intro- 
duction of perestroika eliminated the threat of Soviet intervention during Poland's political 
transtormation. For the first time since 1939, Poland was freed from the influence of her 
powerful neighbors. 



The Social Context for Civic Education Reform 

The downfall of communism became a challenge for political activists, intellectuals, 
social scientists, and educators in East-Central European countries. They faced the daunting 
task of establishing the framework for a future social order and outlining the basic, functional 
rules for this order. During the continuing discussions on the future shape of these societies, 
two tendencies have emerged. For the sake of simplification, we may call these two tenden- 
cies ‘'pessimistic" and “optimistic." The pessimists believe that various barriers will hinder 
or even prevent the development of democracy. The optimists believe that the introduction 
of democracy is unlikely to cause any serious problems, particularly in Poland. 

The Pessimists’ Views 

The pessimists’ views stem from an analysis of the roles operating in communist societies 
and the consequences of these roles on the socialization patterns of behavior, values, and atti- 
tudes. “Sociological void " a term coined by Polish sociologist Stefan Nowak, has been 
employed to portray the character of social roles and relationships in communist countries,’ 
Based on his observations of the Polish political and social arena, Nowak set forth the 
hypothesis that Poles are integrated socially on two extreme levels: on the level of national 
and religious symbols and on the level of family and friends. 

On the first level, Poles perceive the world of political institutions as hostile. Poles strong- 
ly identify with nationhood, and they are ready to make the greatest sacrifices for their home- 
land. They stress the unity and historical traditions of religion (90 percent of Poles are 
Catholic). These a.*e the values that hold the society together. 

On the second level, Poles have strong traditional ties with family and friends. They are 
willing to demand a great deal from family and friends, but they are also willing to act on 
their behalf. These groups, on the basis of “face-to-face" relations, create a feeling of secu- 
rity, enable a more or less normal everyday existence, and take the place of ineffective and 
malfunctioning public institutions. 

According to Maria Hirszowicz, these excessively developed, centralized, and politicized 
institutions were a "communist Leviathan" — a soulless monster having control over the peo- 
ple.' Getting an apartment, a promotion at work, permission to travel abroad, or having a child 
accepted to a kindergarten or a university depended on the state's evaluation of the applicant’s 
political attitude. With the exception of a small, very strong-willed gr*oup, this enormous 
machine of bureaucratic administration hindered any possibility of political activism. 

Average citizens were affected mainly by the bureaucracy's ineffectiveness in matters of 
everyday life. In short, the huge bureaucr*acy isolated the people and largely prevented the 
development of voluntary groups that could iielp provide the services and public goods peo- 
ple needed. For all practical purposes, tics of a public character did not exist. There were no 
trade unions, youth organizations, associations, or foundations generated spontaneously and 
independently from hierarchical state mandate. Typically, getting the indispensable com- 
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modities of ever\*day life was possible only with the help of a network of personal acquain- 
tances. Life under communism was bearable as long as one could depend on such a broad 
network of personal contacts. These social bonds operated most effectively at the level of 

friends and family. . t • i 

Nowak's diagnosis, made as early as the mid-1970s, was conlirmed by the sociological 

descriptions of Polish society that appeared in the 1980s. There was talk of a specific type of 
-social schizophrenia."^ Values accepted in private life were disavowed and discarded in pro- 
fessional and public life. This paradox was interpreted as a tendency to concentrate on the 
present which, in turn, resulted from a feeling of helplessness in the tace of uncontrollable 
fate.' Social disorganization, anomie, or life strategies aimed mainly at survival were cited by 
various observers as manifestations of this schizophrenia.^ 

Such social relations formed an ideal background for the development of a personality 
known as homo sovieticHs. Russian philosopher Alexander Zinoviev summarized this per- 
sonality's distinguishing characteristics.' According to Zinoviev, the personality of an indi- 
vidual raised in a communist society has the stigma of submissiveness particularly to 
authority — and a resultant lack of responsibility for one's fate. This sort of person sees no 
sense in planning their activities by themselves. Therefore, they are not promising actors dur- 
ing the transition to democracy. 

In addition, the pessimists cite several developments as evidence to support their view that 
it will be difficult to institutionalize democracy in Poland. First, several surveys have found 
groups of people who are in favor of rule with an iron fist. While these groups are not large, 
the most recent surveys indicate they contain people with a university-level education. This 
is a potentially troubling development because until these recent studies, all the relevant 
research carried out in Poland since 1960 had demonstrated a clear relationship between sup- 
port for democratic values and higher levels of education.^ Second, support for reform has 
been dropping. The prestige of democratic institutions such as the legislature or Sejm (pro- 
nounced “same") and political parties has been declining, and the popularity of the army and 
the police has been growing. Ihe authority of the state has also been shaken. Lech Walesa, 
once the unquestioned leader, began to hear vocal displays of dissatistaction during public 
meetings. In November 1995. he was voted out of office. 

Third, political parties may be more distinct in articulating their platforms, but theii pop- 
ularity continues to be very low. Only an insignificant portion of the society belongs to them." 

Fourth, voter turnout has been dropping. During the first parliamentary elections in 1989. 
over 60 percent of the potential voters participated. Subsequent elections indicate a decline 
in voter turnout. In fact, the 1994 local council elections saw less than a 40 percent turn out 

of eligible voters."' ■ c 

This growing disillusionment and increasing disinclination toward democratic transtor- 

mations arc captured in public responses to post-communist parties. In Warsaw, and proba- 
bly elsewhere, one ean find wall signs pleading "Come back eommunism!" In the 1995 elec- 
tion. a former eoinmunist leader was elected to the oltiee ol President. 

The Optimists’ Views 

The optimists believe that introduction of a democratic system should not be. at least in 
Polish society, a serious shock. Like the pessimists, the optimists believe the evidence best 
supports their position. They argue that the totalitarian system lost its model “punty" alter 
Stalin's death in 1 953. In the decades that Ibllowed. this system underwent a gradual erosion. 
Society, even though forced into an authoritarian mold, was able to organize and lo take care 
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of its interests. Clubs, committees, and other organizations were formed initially in secret and 
later in semi-secret. This process culminated in the creation of a legal, mass organization — 
the Solidarity trade union — which, in effect, was a social movement. 

The scope of Solidarity's actions and the degree of social support stimulated by this trade 
union exceeded greatly the mutiny of slaves that can occur in a totalitarian regime. Solidarity 
not only fought against the communists, it also formulated an organizational proposal for the 
future of Polish society: programs for economic transformation, educational reforms, reform 
of the health care system, and so on. Even the introduction of martial law did not sever the 
social ties that emerged during this time. These .social ties continued in the activities of the 
underground publishing houses, underground radio, and numerous self-help groups. 

As a result, the optimists claim that there are grounds to believe that the foundations of 
civil society already existed in Poland when communism collapsed. Perhaps Poland was 
exceptional with respect to the wide scope of the phenomenon, but the optimists note that 
organizations acting for a democratic society also formed in other communist countries, 
including the former Soviet Union. Thus the optimists argue that in Poland democratic insti- 
tutions have been formed and are functioning, and they cite the following developments as 
evidence to support their view. 

First, democracy as a system has been approved by a major portion of the Polish society. 
Two-thirds of the Poles responding to national surveys agree with the statement that democ- 
ratic governments are superior to all other forms of government. Only nine percent believe 
that the country would be better if parliamentary government did not exist. Additionally, no 
signiiicant group or organization is calling for the overthrow of democracy." 

Second. Polish political life is developing in a positive direction. People are gaining an 
awareness of party differences. Party platfonns have gained greater clarity. These party plat- 
forms concentrate on future reforms and not, as was the case, on stressing their achievements 
in overthrowing communism. 

Third, civil society is growing beyond the base established in the 1980s under commu- 
nism. Local self-governments function throughout Poland. In comparison to many other 
democratic institutions, they enjoy the greatest and most stable support of the society.'- Also, 
many associations and foundations are being established. The Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tion (NGO) Forum organized in the summer of 1994 was composed of such groups. 

Fourth, people have been taking advantage of the freedom of action offered by democra- 
cy. Many newspapers and publishing houses presenting various views continue to emerge. 

Five years is a very short period in the life of a society. Yet, this very brief period has wit- 
nc.sscd changes on an enormous scale. The institutional framework of a democratic society 
has clearly developed. The direction of the change is set. or so the optimists believe. 

The 1993 Parliamentary Elections 

Contradictory evidence over the public acceptance or rejection of democracy in Poland 
continues to grow. In a way. however, communism has returned. In most post-communist 
countries, including Poland, former cx)mmunis; parties won the majority of seats in the 1993 
parliamentary elections. In a nation-wide survey of public attitudes conducted on the fifth 
anniversary of the formation of the democratic system in Poland, most of those questioned 
said that they liked things better under the communist government! 

What are the reasons for such a great and general dissatisfaction with the present democ- 
ratic government.’ How is it possible that such unpopular political figures from a few years 
ago could return to power surrounded by glory? Were the pessimists right? 
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Optimists insist the return to power of the parties with a communist pedigree does not nec- 
essarily indicate a downfall of democracy. These parties are functioning in a pluralistic sys- 
tem. They won power through elections and social support rather than through the use of 
force. Nevertheless, their return is an important sign of a giX)wing disinclination toward the 
process of transforming the old system. In order to understand these attitudes and the role of 
education in the formulation and transformation of these attitudes, an analysis of the changes 
that have taken place on the social scene in the last five years is essential. 

The Syndrome of Withdrawal 

Democracy surfaced in Poland in 1989. In the process, free elections took place, numer- 
ous political parties emerged, and civil lights began to receive legal protection. The institu- 
tional framework of democracy was built with wide:spread social support. Yet, for the demo- 
cratic system to function properly, the post-corr.rnunist social vacuum needs to be tilled with 
the dense network of social ties that form a civil society. The development of a civil society 
is a long-term process that is considerabh more difticult than just holding elections. 

One question asked frequently in public opinion surveys is: “In your opinion, is there 
democracy in Poland?" Most respondents answer this question in the affirmative. Yet, the 
next most frequently asked question, “Do you feel you have any influence over what hap- 
pens in the country?", tends to elicit a negative answer from most respondents.' ' 

While people are encouraged by politicians to take matters into their hands, public activ- 
ity is hindered greatly by mutual apprehension and by the lack of basic organizational skills. 
Polish society was wonderfully capable of organizing against the communist enemy. Yet, the 
creation of a network of relatively permanent arrangements, often based on mutual conces- 
sions and compromises for the attainment of practical goals, seems to be an uninspiring activ- 
ity that does not provide any particular satisfaction. For example, organizing a group of stu- 
dents to distribute the clandestine Solidarity press, despite serious sanctions for such activity 
under communism, was easier than organizing a typical student magazine in today s Poland. 

Volunteer work was discredited by the communists since they organized, through deci- 
sions from the top and direct orders, the so-called “volunteer initiatives" during which peo- 
ple were herded into performing civic duties as politically harmless as collecting garbage. 
Yet, authentic, voluntary civic activity was systematically persecuted. Now, people who are 
no longer forced into party membership or into demonstrating their support tor the authori- 
ties in public have withdrawn into private life. 

The “withdrawal syndrome" observed by sociologists is also the result of feeling lost and 
di.soriented.'" After the disappearance of the “red spiders," Poles believed their countr>' would 
be transformed automatically into a country of plenty similar to the countries in Western Europe 
and North America. The cataclysm experienced by the Polish economy in the process of chang- 
ing from a command economy to a free market economy was accompanied by recession, bank- 
ruptcies, unemployment, and inflation. These manifestations resulted in the general belief that 
political elites act in the name of their private interests and not for the public good. 

In fact, beha' ior of politicians departed from the official standards to which people were 
accustomed under communism. In a recent poll, 70 percent of the electorate believed that 
public debates, divisions within the parties, coalitions, and differences of opinion among 
those in power indicated the immaturity of politicians.*' Only 17 percent of the people sur- 
veyed considered such phenomena to be a normal part of democratic political life. 

Under communism, rumors were the main source of information about disagreements 
between Communist Party leaders. Infomiation about any internal disagreements was also 
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acquired through '‘reading between the lines'' of speeches, or through observing the place- 
ment of political figures on podiums. The Parliament used to make decisions unanimously 
and without prolonged debate. Starting in 1989, the situation changed radically. Since 1989, 
the greatly disoriented electorate bears witness to a poorly understood spectacle. Yesterday's 
allies sling “mud” at each other and make alliances with former enemies. The political scene 
has lost clarity because no one can separate the “good guys” from the “bad guys.” 

The relationship between the authorities and society is also influenced by the legacy of 
expectations and attitudes from the previous epoch — particularly the tendency typical of 
authoritarian systems to perceive the social world in terms of “us” and “them.” Once anyone is 
elected as deputy, city councilor, or mayor, they change from being part of the in-group to being 
part of the out-group. In the eyes of the public, the newly elected officials will be held fully 
respfjnsible even for matters over which they have no control. At the same time, elected public 
officials can expect little cooperation on the part of the public. Every step they take is likely to 
be accompanied by suspicion (T corrupt practice. Lack of deputies and councilors experienced 
in democratic government is the reason why the authorities, even local authorities, make their 
decisions without consulting the public. Usually, they follow only their intuition. 

In many cases, o.ne must admit that critical attitudes toward governmental representatives are 
justified. Often acting unwittingly, many members of the current political elite tend to behave in 
a manner similar to the communist aparatchiki. I'hey do not know any other models for per- 
forming their duties. The striking lack of a democratic political culture, inadequate organiza- 
tional capabilities, and awkwardness in scK'ial contacts do no* help the image of democracy. 



The Educational Context for Civic Education Reform 

AH efforts to reform civic education in Poland must cope with two seemingly contradic- 
tory facts. On the one hand, the role and importance of education in Polish society is chang- 
ing dramatically. On the other hand, key features of the authoritarian Polish educational sys- 
tem developed under communism linger. 

The Changing Role of Education 

As Poland moves through the transition to democracy, the function served by education 
in Polish society is evolving in significant ways. Apparently, education is beginning to play 
a decisive role in becoming “a winner” in post-communist Poland. Under the communist:;, 
education was not a vehicle for individual development and upward social and economic 
mobility. The correlation between the level of income and the level of education was close 
to zero during the 1970s and 1980s, implying practically no connection between these fac- 
tors under communism.*'’ As Poland ent 'rs the mid-1990s, the level of a person's education 
is emerging as an important predictor of a person's income level. Indeed, as early as 1993 
this relationship attained a level typical of Western European countries.*^ Thus in Poland edu- 
cation has clearly been gaining in significance as a determinant of one's social position and 
life opportunities. The greatest opportunities after the fall of communism are pnwided by a 
university- level education. People with a university-level education arc not found in the low- 
est income groups. Unemployment has not drastically affected them. The unemployed are 
usually people with a grade school or a vocational school education. 

The high value of a university-level education results partly from its relative scarcity, as 
only about seven percent of adult Poles have completed a university-level education. Adding 
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to this number those who have completed various post-secondary schools, the number dou- 
bles, but still accounts for a ver>' low percentage of society." Further. Polish psychologist 
Jamisz Czapinski has found a relationship between level of education and the strategies Poles 
are employing to cope with the changes being brought about by the transition to democracy 
and free market economics. 

Czapinski notes that with the sort of changes and challenges Poles face today, they tend 
to adopt one of two strategies. One is the strategy of a porcupine. The other strategy is that 
of a fox. When a porcupine encounters something unusual, it rolls into a ball, extends its 
spikes, stops moving, and tries to wait out the unknown. The fox adopts a different approach, 
it tries to slide through, avoiding threats, but also trying as much as possible to take advan- 
tage of the new situation. In Polish society today, who is the porcupine and who is the fox? 
People with a university-level education are most likely to adopt a fox-like strategy. These 
people accept the changes and see their future in optimistic terms. 

Of course, education is not the only factor promoting success. To be young and to live m 
a large city is helpful. Under these circumstances, one can achieve upward mobility. How- 
ever. these traits are usually cumulative. Large cities have many times the number of people 
with a university-level education when compared to the traditional Polish countryside. In the 
city, the younger generation is better educated than the older generation. 

A more important factor that lowers the chances for advancement of those without a uni- 
versity-level education is the poor quality, inappropriate structure, and poor curricula of the 
lower level schools.^" Although many of these drawbacks also apply to institutions of higher 
learning, the universities have been able to provide their students with opportunities for indi- 
vidual research and intellectual improvement. No such opportunities were or are provided by 
the lower-level schools, and almost 70 percent of the general public ended their formal edu- 
cation at this level. 

Polish vocational schools were, to a large extent, geared toward developing poorly quali- 
fied graduates for employment in state-owned industry. Today. 30 percent of each year s 
graduates complete such schools.-' These schools offer practically no prospects for further 
education and. because or their narrow focus, make the acquisition of other qualifications vir- 
tually impossible. Graduates of these schools have practically no knowledge of the humani- 
ties or .social sciences. Often having quite a high level of te'hnical skill, these people are 
unable to “seir their abilities under the new economic circumstances. The scope ot their 
aspirations and of their professional and personal choices is, therefore, extremely limited. 

Proposals for changing the structure of the educational system through making secondary 
schools more comprehensive (along the lines, for example, of American high schools), arc 
on the mark. Unfortunately, the complete implementation of these proposals will have to wait 
many years due to Poland’s enormous budget deficit. Meanwhile, today s graduates ot a 
lower-level school must know the society in which they live, which circumstances will be 
conducive to success, and w'hich circumstances will lead to failure. They should be equipped 
with the basic skills that will enable them to operate in a frec-market economy, act in a world 
of new institutions, and defend their own interests as well as the interests of people with 
whom they live and work. In other words, they should be able to function effectively m a 
democratic society. 

Evidently, then, Polish schools are now faced with an educational challenge with global 
economic ramifications. Much has been written about the role of human eapital in econom- 
ic development. A prime example is the role of knowledge and skills in the global econom- 
ic transformations of Japan and the Asian “Tigers" during the latter half of the twentieth cen- 
tury. In Poland, the low level of education is a great obstacle to such an economic 
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transfomiation. Additionally, this situation divides the society into those who have a chance 
to succeed and those who are without opportunities from the start; those who are capable of 
understanding the ncA' rules of the political and economic game, and those who can neither 
understand nor adopt them. 

Obstacles to Civic Education: The Authoritarian Lab 

The grow'ing importance of education should over the long term provide a more favorable 
climate for new civic education programs. In the shorter term, however, efforts to create new 
civic education programs in Poland must cope with the fact that the legacy of communism 
still exists in the schools in several important w'ays. This legacy reflects the remnants of 
authoritarian habits and pre.sents significant challenges to building new in.structional pro- 
grams designed to promote knowledge, skills, and values supportive of a democratic civic 
culture. 

Centralization for Ideological Purposes. A prime example of these habits is the exces- 
sive centralization and bureaucratization for which the Polish educational system has been 
criticized. Both of these phenomena, of course, are a common illness of schools all over the 
world. Under communism, however, the highly centralized Polish educational system was 
burdened additionally by ideological tasks. An important official goal of education was the 
formation of the “socialist individual." 

The system ot values fostered by .schools w'as. in manv instances, contradictory to the con- 
V ictions generally accepted in Poland. For instance, the history curricula stressed a longtime 
friendship between the Poles and the Russians that ran counter to the experiences of many 
generations of Poles. History courses often stood against Catholic religious values and 
diminished the role of the Church in the past and in the present, which was painfully felt by 
a society where a great majority was tied so strongly to the Catholic religion. 

Also, school curricula tended to promote “socialist" values which, in many instances, 
were alien or even antagonistic to the values respected by most Poles. This contrived cur- 
riculum was supervised closely "from the top." Parents were left with no infiucnce over the 
education of their children, particularly since the educational system in Poland allowed edu- 
cation only in state-controlled .schools. 

Nonetheless, many of the goafs fomuilatcd at the top were not realized. They were reject- 
ed by the youth because they were presented in a prefabricated and dull way. They were 
rejected by many teachers who were required to teach things that were contrary to their 
knowledge, experience, and convictions. 

The schixils created a peculiar style of behavior by implementing a cumculum ba.scd on .strict 
disciiilinc. Assemblies, gatherings, and parades were attended becau.se one had to go to them, 
and not because important or interesting things would happen during the.se events. In a clas.s- 
rooni. one had to recite an opinion that everyone in class, including the teacher, knew was 
absurd. This “double face" of the school had a negative impact on the school's prestige. Offi- 
cia.iy. the schools had to prepare ideological warriors for the revolution. In reality, they taught 
conlomiity. 

As a lever to assure social conformity, an overloaded curricula with an enormous amount 
of unnecessary, yet required, .nfbrmation could always be used to prove the student's luck of 
knowledge. Memori/ation is not an enticing intellectual pastime. As a result, boredom and 
Icar were the two feelings e.xpericnccd most often by Polish students in their school careers. 

The Old Civic.s Courses. A second key impediment to refonning civic education is the 
mental association evoked by the concept of courses in the socitil sciences. For five decades. 
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subjects such as "Civic Education." "Basic Information about Poland and the World Today." 
oreven "Knowledge about Society," a course still present today, served the purpose of indoc- 
trination. They provided a propaganda based on obvious lies and primitive simplifications of' 
Marxist ideology. 

Tliese courses were disliked by most teachers and a great majority of students. During 
periods of reduced political tension, emphasis on tliese courses decreased, only to increase 
during periods when the government "tightened the screws," At present, the course on 
"Knowledge about Society" appears in a rudimentary form: one hour per week in the last 
year of elementary education, as well as the last ye*"r of secondary education. The conse- 
quence of many years of teaching communist-style "civic education" is not only the disin- 
clination toward this subject, but also a common belief in the pointlessness of the social sci- 
ences in general. The most harmlul vestige of the previous system is that many basic 
concepts necessary for understanding social, economic, and political issues have been 
deprived of meaning. How can one communicate with another person who learned that "civic 
education" means indoctrination; a "citizen" is someone who has no influence over the 
authorities; "democracy" is really a dictatorship; "politician" is someone who can do as he 
or she pleases; and the "economy" is an area of society controlled by the state? 

At present, a course like "Knowledge about Society" has lost its propagandist raison d'e- 
tre. The teachers arc faced with '.ne tasK of presenting the students with the basic rules con- 
ccniing the operation of the democratic system and providing explanations for current 
events. However, polls carried out in schools show that disrespect for this course continues 
to prevail. Teachers would prefer, for example, that the topics involved in the course be divid- 
ed among other couises.'' They are usually unwilling to teach this course. 

The students also think this subject is uninteresting and treated with neglect by teachers." 
Nonetheless, the majority of students feel there is a need to have this subject, and they pro- 
pose that the teachers be better prepared and that appropriate teaching methods be applied. 
"Knowledge about Society" is evaluated most highly in classes where the teachers, instead 
of lecturing or dictating notes, encourage the students to hold discussions. Yet, the students 
admit critically that their lack of knowledge and low interest level in the subject arc the rea- 
sons v\hy these discussions arc not successful. 

Teacher Preparation. Apart from other past encumbrances, civic education faces an 
obsiacle in the lack of properly prepared teachers. How can teachers teach democracy if they 
do not understand the term? Their social and economic knowledge obtained in courses on 
simplified Marxist theory is inadequate to enable them to describe the reality surrounding 
them. Teachers als<^ lack the didactic skills needed to teach this subject. Methods of getting 
students involved in a discussion or other procedures based on active teaching/lcarning mod- 
els are not well known and are seldom applied. Other problems arise when teachers try to 
illustrate and explain democratic mechanisms in the context of a school that operates in an 
authoritarian way. 



Criteria for Successful Responses to the Challenges 

A number of efforts are underway in P(^land to create new civic education programs ol 
one kind or another. What characteristics should such efforts embody if they arc to success- 
lulls icspond to the challenges described above? 

The desired education should encompass knowledge of social relations, legal standards, 
economic rules, and the principles on which a democratic state operates. Educational pro- 
gramming of this .sort should stress the teaching of "skills" or ways of acting in and coping 
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with various social settings and conditions. This type of teaching should, therefore, be clear- 
ly oriented toward practical applications rather than theory. In addition, these programs 
should be directed at children as well as adults with lower levels of education. Teaching 
should be done through the development of situations that would approximate, as much as 
possible, real life situations. The person conducting the courses should not be a traditional, 
authoritarian teacher, but should perform the role of an experienced partner helping others in 
overcoming a problem. 

The preparation of courses based on such principles would help many people find their 
place under the new political and social conditions. However, these programs would play 
their greatest role in education at the lower levels of the educational system — elementary 
schools, basic vocational scliools, and technical schools. At the lower levels of the previous 
educational system, there was a dramatic deficit of any knowledge concerning social rela- 
tions, Today, and for many years to come, over 50 percent of Polish youth will end their edu- 
cation at the secondary school tier of the lower level. Therefore, social science propaedeutics 
alone cannot alleviate this deficit on the lower level. 

Creating a simple curriculum with helpful instructions designed to teach students how to 
function in a democratic society would constitute one chance for the school to act as a change 
agent during Poland’s transition from communism. If it would be a useful and practical pro- 
gram, accusations of indoctrination would fade. In addition to this practical approach, the 
curriculum would aid in realizing values by helping young people become infomied citizens, 
who w'ould be aware of their rights and know how to take advantage of these rights, 

A paper on the methods of implementing a program that "realizes the ideas of a civil soci- 
ety" mo.si successfully was presented during the Ninth Sociok;gical Congress,-^ This paper, 
entitled "Education in a Democratic Society," described a project implemented with the help 
of the Mershon Center at The Ohio State University,'' A similar view was presented in 
Holly's discussion of a study concerning the extent of political awareness in Polish youth,'^ 



Conclusions 

The Optimists were right to expect the effective introduction of democratic institutions in 
Poland, Despite a gap of 50 years (1939-1989), and despite the authoritarian orientation dur- 
ing the period between the World Wars, the democratically organized Parliament began to 
operate. Further, many political parties fonned, the free press came into being, television 
freed itself from the control of the authorities, and great authority was attained by the posi- 
tion of the ombudsman. After experiencing se\ crai years of democracy, a return to an author- 
itarian or totalitarian regime seems impossible. 

Yet. one should not underestimate or dismiss the warnings of the pessimists. Democratic 
institutions are functioning, hut often in a social va ;uum with little involvement on the part 
of the citizens. The obstacle course separating the present society from a fully democratic 
society is still very long and extremely difficult. 

Our duty is to analyze the obstacles that arc forming or which may form during the sys- 
tcm‘s transformation, T’ at there are so many of these (Obstacles should come as no surprise. 
Some of them arc remnants of the previous system. Others stem from dynamics inherent to 
the democratic system. 

The operation of authoritarian systems is simpler because they do not have \o consider 
social attitudes and opinions to the same extent as docs a democratic system. The creation of 
a .Icmocracy requires a constant balancing act bctw'cen planned reforms and social accep- 
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tancc. There exists a real danger of halting the reforms if a certain threshold of social 
endurance is exceeded. 

The factor that may partially mitigate the great costs of relorm paid by the society may 
come from change in the educational system. The growing role of education in determining 
life opportunities will necessitate a restructuring of the educational system and changes in 
outdated education programs. Competition in the labor market is already forcing the teach- 
ers to gain additional qualifications. 

An important element that may help to protect future generations from the drama expen- 
enced by their parents is knowledge of the rules directing political and economic life in a tran- 
sitional democratic system. Unfortunately, these rules cannot be passed on by parents since they 
do not have this knowledge. Appropriate civic education programs, although burdened by 
stereotypes from the past, should be used to provide young people with such an opportunity. 
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Education for Democratic 
Citizenship in Poland: 
Activities and Assumptions 



Richard C. Remy and Jacek Strzemieczny 

The overthrow of communist regimes in Poland and other nations of Central and Eastern 
Europe in 1989 posed an unprecedented challenge and opportunity for civic educators. As 
educational reformers in the region began trying to build new civic education programs that 
could support democracy, they turned, in part, to the United States for assistance in overcom- 
ing an imposing array of obstacles left by the long night of communist despotism. These 
obstacles included the lack of classroom instructional materials, teachers with little or no 
understanding of democracy and no training in appropriate pedagogical techniques, teacher 
educators who themselves were ill-equipped to teach about self-government, and educational 
administrators with no professional training and little understanding of the implications ot 
democracy for the operation of schools. Education for Democratic Citizenship in Poland 
(EDCP) was created in response to such needs at the request of the Polish Ministry ot Nation- 
al Education. EDCP began as a cooperative effort of the Mershon Center, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and the Ministry. The Mershon Center is a multidisciplinary organization concerned 
with research and education related to national security, world affairs, and democratic citi- 
zenship. Since its inception, EDCP has expanded to include as the major new collaborators the 
Center for Citizenship Education, Warsaw, and The Ohio State University College of Educa- 
tion. The co-authors of this chapter initiated EDCP and serve a Co-Directors. In what follows 
we describe EDCP's creation, summarize the initial and subsequent projects that comprise 
EDCP, and set forth the key assumptions that have guided this effort at civic education. 



Creating Education for Democratic Citizenship in Poland 

HDCP began in February W\ when Richard Remy visited Poland at the request of Jacck 
Str/emiee/ny, then Director of leacher Training for the Ministry oi National F:ducation, to 
consult with officials on the possibilities for civic education in Poland. At the time, the Min- 
istry had identified civic education as one of the top educational priorities in Poland. By 
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Spring 1991, u long-term plan tor EDCP had been devised by Remy in close collaboration 
with Polish colleagues and efforts to secure funds to implement the plan were underway.' In 
August 1991 Dr. E. Gordon Gee, President of The Ohio State University, visited Poland and 
formally initiated EDCP when he presented a Proclamation to the Minister of Education, Dr. 
Robert Gl^bocki, pledging the University's commitment to the effort. (See Appendix 2 for 
the Proclamation.) 

EDCP Goals and Objectives 

The original plan for EDCP set forth the following long-temi goals: 

• To enhance the capacity of Polish educators to develop their own civic education pro- 
grams in the future. 

• To use American experti.se and resources in civic education to help Polish educators 
meet immediate needs they identified. 

• To contribute to a national dialogue amongst Polish teachers, educational leaders, and 
university scholars on democratic citizen.ship and civic education. 

• To build strong and continuing linkages between leading civic educators in the United 
States and Poland. - 

We subsequently added to this list the goal of institutionalizing civic education in all schools 
in Poland during the next decade. 

The plan we developed propo.sed four distinct but related projects that would respond to 
specific, urgent problems identified by the Poles, sucli as the desperate need for new teach- 
ing materials. At the same time we tried to design each of these projects .so they would also 
contribute to EDCP’s long-term goals. The four projects we initiated are summarized below 
and analyzed in greater detail in sub.sequent chapters of this book. 

Funding for EDCP Projects 

At the start ot EDCP, the Mini.stiy of National Education pledged to cover in-country 
expenses to the extent possible for Polish and American participants. For its part, the Mer- 
.shon Center pledged to try to secure American financial support for EDCP. No agency was 
able or willing to provide the funds needed to sinuiltancoL undertake the four projects pro- 
po.sed in our original plan. Hence, we sought funding fron. Afferent sources for each project 
and began to proceed as best we could with the re.sources a ailabie to us at any given time. 

As it turned out, the United States Information Agency (USIA), the National Endowment 
tor Democracy, and The Pew Charitable Trusts have been the major American sources of 
financial support tor EDCP projects. In addition, the Mershon Center has provided financial 
support as well as invaluable help in the form of graduate research assistants, .secretarial .staff, 
computer word processing, travel expenses, and office and conference facilities. 

The Stefan Batory Foundation, the European Community, and most recently local gov- 
ernment authorities across Poland have also contributed financial support for various FIDCP 
projects. In addition, the Central Center for Teacher Training, an independent agency within 
the Polish .system of teacher education overseen by tlie Ministry of National Education, has 
provided invaluable technical support in Poland, including the publication of EDCP's 
instructional products. 
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7our Initial Projects 

The four projects called for in the original plan for EDCP were ( 1 ) development ot civic edu- 
cation curriculum guidelines for primary and secondary schools. (2) development of a teacher 
training syllabus. i?i) creation of a primary school civt'cs course, and (4) establishment ot a net- 
work of centers for civic and economic education. These projects have been successfully com- 
pleted and are summarized below. Chapter 1 1 presents an assessment of each of these projects. 

Curriculum Guide for Civic Education 

Twenty-five Polish educators working in Poland with American civic educators developed 
a curriculum guide consisting of three documents.' The first document sketches the rationale, 
goals, objectives, and content outlines for a primary school and secondary school civics cur- 
riculum. One supporting nook presents sixteen sample lesson plans illustrating topics and 
goals and objectives set forth in the curriculum guide. A second book consists of 36 readings 
on political life, citizenship, and human rights by prominent Polish social scientists and polit- 
ical activists. The readings provide background information on key topics set forth in the 
guide. This project was funded by the National Endowment for Democracy. 

Primary School Civics Course 

Eight Polish educators in residence at the Mershon Center from September 1992 to Feb- 
ruary 1993 developed an 82-lesson civics course. Civic Education: Lesson Scenarios, for pri- 
mary .schools (grades 6-8). (Sec Appendix 3 for a description of the Polish educational sys- 
tem.) Each lesson contains step-by-step instructions for the teacher and materials for the 
students, such as case-studies, decision-trees, maps and charts, primary sources, and the like. 
The lessons are organized into seven units on such topics as "Principles of Democracy.” 
"Human Rights and Freedoms." and "The Free Market Economy." The course has been 
approved by the Ministry of National Education as a replacement for previous courses. In 
1995 a second edition of the course containing 100 lessons was published. (See Appendix 2 
for the table of contents for the course.) This project was tiinded by the United States Infor- 
mation Agency. Chapter .5 describes the procedure used to develop this course. 

Course Plan for Preservice Teacher Education 

Polish teacher educators and uni\ersity professors in residence at the Mershon Center 
from September through December 1992 prepared a plan tor a two-semester course. The 
School in Democratic Society ." on the principles of democracy as they apply to the organi- 
zation and operation of schools. The course plan is organized around seven topics, including 
"Student Rights and Responsibilities." ".Schools and The Local Community, and The Role 
of Schools in a Democratic Society. The plan presents goals, background information, sug- 
gested readings, and sample teaching strategies for each topic. (See Appendix 2 tor the table 
of contents.) This projeet was supporteil by the Pew Charitable frusts. Chapter 7 analyzes the 
development of this course plan. 

Network of Centers for Civic and Economic Education 

In early 1993 we established five Centers fur Ci\ic ami Economic Education in Warsaw. 
Gdansk. Kraktiw. Lublin, and Wrockiw. They were later followed by two additional Centers 
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located in Olsztyn and Krosno. The Centers undertake professional development activities 
such as conferences and workshops on EDCP’s primary school civics course as well as on 
other topics related to civic education. The primary purpose of the Centers is to provide a 
coordinated support system for educators and schools across Poland that are implementing 
new programs in civic education for democracy. This pi-oject has been supported by the 
National Endowment for Democracy. Chapter 6 presents an in-depth description of the 
efforts to create the Centers. 



Additional Civic Education Projects 

EDCP has evolved into a very dynamic enterprise. The success of the initial projects creat- 
ed the demand and opportunity for additional civic education activities involving Polish-Amer- 
ican collaboration. In this section we summarize new EDCP projects not proposed in our orig- 
inal plan. These new activities have built upon the people, ideas, and materials developed in 
EDCP's original projects. As with the initial projects, the new projects have their own objec- 
tives while at the same time they are designed to contribute to the EDCP’s long-term goals. 



Center for Citizenship Education 

In Spring 1994, the Polish Co-Director of EDCP established the Center for Citizenship 
Education (CCE) as a non-governmental, not-for-profit organizational base for EDCP in 
Poland. Located in Warsaw, CCE works with the network of Centers for Civic and Econom- 
ic Education as a kind of lead center that initiates civic education projects of national scope. 
CCE also undertakes civic education projects that collaborate with, but are independent of, 
EDCP activities. 



Civic Education in Local Government Schools 

As part of educational reform in Poland, local governments have gained the opportunity 
to control and finance the schools in their jurisdiction.^ This project enlists the support of 
local governments for implementation of EDCP's primary school civics course. Local gov- 
ernments agree to pay teachers for the additional hours of teaching required by the new civics 
course. In return, CCE and the Centers for Civic and Economic Education train the teachers 
in how to use the course and provide course materials. The program was successfully pilot- 
tested in 51 schools run by 19 local governments during the 1994-95 school year. Moreover, 
the Center received applications from an additional 150 local governments for the 1995-96 
school year. Currently, nearly 30,000 students in over 1,(K)() primary school classrooms in 
3(X1 schools are participating in the EDCP's primary civics course. The National Endowment 
of Democracy, United States Information Agency, and the Phare and Tads Democracy Pro- 
gramme of the European Union have provided major support. 

Teaching Constitutionalism in Secondary Schools 

Understanding the meaning of constitutional government and the role of citizens in main- 
taining such government is essential for democratic citizens. In 1995, CCE began a three- 
year in-scrvicc teacher education and curriculum devclopmcnl project on teaching about con- 
stitutionalism in secondary schools. With the collaboration of the American Council of 
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Learned Societies and financial support from the Pew Charitable Trusts, the project is con- 
ducting in-depth courses, seminars, and short workshops for secondary school teachers on 
such topics as the meaning of constitutional democracy, the application of democratic prin- 
ciples to school life, and "active" pedagogical strategies. In 1995. over 300 teachers partici- 
pated in these activities. This project is also sponsoring local, regional and national student 
debates on constitutional issues. Simultaneously, the project will develop a course on consti- 
tutional democracy for use in secondary schools that includes lessons modeled after the 
EDCP primary school civics course. National implementation of the new course will involve 
cooperation with local governments. 

Secondary School Course on Constitutionalism 

In June 1995 EDCP received a grant from the United States Information Agency to devel- 
op course materials for secondary school civic education in Poland that will draw upon the 
curriculum guide developed by EDCP. complement EDCP s primary school civics course, 
and add to the secondary school materials being developed by CCE as part of its project on 
constitutionalism. A team of Polish educators spent three months at The Ohio State Univer- 
sity developing a draft course through a curriculum seminar process similar to the type used 
to develop the primary school civics course. This curriculum seminar was conducted by 
Richard C. Remy. The Polish team returned to Poland and conducted introductory training 
for a group of Polish teachers, the initial users of the draft materials. 

Civis Polonus: A Close-Up Look at Polish Politics and Government 

Some members of the Polish team who developed EDCP’s primary school civics course 
have worked with Polish educators and politicians to create a program that brings students 
and their teachers from across Poland to Warsaw anually to meet government leaders and 
observe political activities first-hand.' A first for Poland. Civis Polonus (Polish Citizen), is 
modeled on programs like those conducted by the Close-Up Foundation in the United States 
of America. The first program took place in July 1994 with students engaging in discussions 
with policy-makers, visiting key institutions of national government, and participating in a 
simulation of the role of the Polish Senate. The Mershon Center and United States Informa- 
tion Agency have provided partial support. 

Young People Vote 

In the Presidental Election of 1995. the Center tor Citizenship Education involved stu- 
dents from approximately 100 secondary and over 2(X) primary schools in nationally recog- 
nized mock elections. This program, called "Young People Vote" {Mlodzi Giosujo). was 
inspired by the American Program "Kids Voting."' The program consists of two components: 
theoretical and practical. Prior to the actual e'cctions. the program teaches lessons that 
emphasize voter participation and the citizen's role in presidential, parliamentary, and local 
elections. It also organizes national, regional, and local youth committees which conduct par- 
allel electoral activities for students at elementary and secondary schools on the candidates 
in state elections. The students administer the election, tally the votes, and report the results 
to the National Youth Electoral Committee (NYBC). The results of the student elections are 
reported nationally with the results from the actual state elections. 
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Research on Civic Education and Political Socialization 

A multidisciplinary team of Polish and American social scientists and educators have 
begun what is hoped will become a long-term research program on political socialization that 
examines the impact of Polish efforts to establish new programs of citizenship education. Ini- 
tial steps have included an analysis of existing Polish data sets on political socialization in 
conjunction with a survey of a sample of teachers and students using the EDCP primary 
school civics course, the preparation of working papers on research methodology for assess- 
ing civic education, a small conference in Warsaw, and the preparation of case-studies on 
civic education reform. The Mershon Center provided initial support. (See Chapter 10 for an 
example of this work.) 



Key Assumptions Behind EDCP 

Several assumptions have shaped our thinking about the design and implementation of 
EDCP. These assumptions were present from the very start of this effort although not all were 
fully articulated at the beginning of our work together. We summarize them here as a guide 
to basic ideas that, in our judgment, need to be shared by participants in successful cross- 
national collaboration on civic education for democracy. While some of these ideas may 
seem obvious in theory, making them an integral part of practice is a challenge. 

American Participants as Facilitators 

Perhaps our most fundamental assumption is that the role of American educators in EDCP 
is to make ideas, materials, and experiences from the U.S. available to Polish colleagues who 
will take the lead in developing their own civic education programs. American participation 
in EDCP has been aimed at creating independence rather than dependence. It seeks to 
enhance the capacity of Polish colleagues to cope more satisfactorily with their own agendas 
and problems regarding civic education. 

Put another way, from the very beginning wc have always assumed that American civic edu- 
cators could not and should not prepare materials, courses, or other insinictional products for 
Polish teachers and students, nor would the Poles want them to do so. Rather, the Americans 
have sought to facilitate Polish understanding of and access to the U.S. experience with civic 
education as they sought to prepare programs suitable to Polish history, culture, and priorities. 



American Experience Useful 

The previous assumption, in turn, implies that the United States has something to offer 
Poland, as well as other nations ol Central and Eastern Europe, with respect to building 
democratic civic education programs. While this idea might seem obvious to many, some 
have challenged this notion.' Nonetheless, Poles and other peoples of Central and Eastern 
Europe recognize that from their founding era to the present, prominent Americans have 
believed in the universality— the global applicability— of the*r civic principles and political 
order. From Thomas Jetferson to Woodrow' Wilson to the present, Americans have champi- 
oned the world-wide spread oi‘ constitutional democracy and human rights. 

In addition, the United States has had a unique experience with civic education from 
which to draw. Unlike other covintrics around the world that have built a nation-state based 
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on kinship and place, Americans had to develop by necessity a nation-state that is based upon 
a community of principle, which had to be nurtured through civic education. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that Poles and other peoples of former communist countries have looked to 
America for ideas and practices to assist their efforts to develop democracy. 

Thus, from the outset we have believed that information about the meaning and practice 
of democracy drawn from the American experience could be of value to Polish educators. 
Further, we believed that techniques used by American civic educators for the development, 
implementation, and evaluation of civic and economic education programs and curriculum 
could be relevant to Poland. Such techniques include how to draw upon basic scholarship m 
the humanities and social sciences to create for young people instructional materials that 
employ active teaching/leaming strategies. Finally, we believed that lessons learned from the 
successes and failures of American educators in their promotion of educational change might 
be useful as could the American experience with the democratic governance of schooling 
through local control. 

Finally, we must note a complementary assumption. From the very outset we have 
assumed that learning would be reciprocal. Americans could, and would, learn a good deal 
about education for democratic citizenship in the United States of America from their inter- 
actions with Polish colleagues. 

R. Freeman Butts, the distinguished historian of American education, put the entire mat- 
ter under discussion here succinctly when he noted recently: 

No one model of democracy will fit all nations. No single pattern should be imposed by one peo- 
ple upon another. But . . . we can learn from those who have long lived under tyranny and ter- 
rorism. They understand and appreciate the value of freedom and ci\ ic community. They can 
learn much from our long experience with a sturdy and stable democracy.' 

Participatory Approach to Educational Change 

We further assumed that it was essential to avoid using a top down model for civic edu- 
cation reform that had as its driving force a central ministry issuing orders to those in the 
schools. While we have never hesitated to try taking advantage of the leverage for change 
that official channels and institutions can sometimes provide, we have always believed that 
the support and sense of ownership of new civic education ideas and pracfices by teachers at 
the classroom level were absolutely essential to long-term success. This in turn implied the 
need to involve classroom teachers in all phases of EDCP. Support for and ownership of new 
ideas could develop only if people had the opportunity to participate in various ways m cre- 
ating programs that embodied the new ideas. 



Schools Have Key Function 

We have also assumed that civic education in the schools has a critically important lunc- 
tion in building democracy in Poland as well as other nations of Central and Eastern Europe. 
This assumption, in turn, rests on the proposition that schools can be an effective vehicle for 
delivering civic education to people, thereby enhancing civic competence." While civic edu- 
cation in and of itself is certainly not a sufficient condition to create democracy, especially 
in the short-term, it can facilitate the transition to constitutional democracy and a market 
economy, and it is an absolutely essential condition in the long term to creating a civic cul- 
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ture that will sustain constitutional democracy. Bronislaw Geremek, a distinguished histori- 
an and Solidarity leader, describes the long-term process well: 

The destruction of communism and the recovery of freedom are necessary but not sufficient con- 
ditions for the birth of democracy. Democracies are built only over time, through the forming 
and functioning of democratic institutions . . , through the growth of democratic political culture. 
The process is one of gradual maturation, of both democracy itself and of people in the ways of 
democracy.'*^ 

Instructional Materials Essential 

Another basic assumption supporting EDCP is that the preparation of conceptually sophis- 
ticated but simple and appealing instructional materials that teachers can use with their stu- 
dents on a daily basis is an absolutely necessary, if not totally sufficient, condition for build- 
ing civic education in Poland. Such materials should embody both new ideas about 
constitutionalism and democracy and a variety of active instructional strategies. Reasons for 
the importance of curriculum development are described in more detail in Chapter 5. 

The development of innovative instmctional materials that blend concepts and facts from 
the best scholarship available with practical, appealing teaching procedures is a technical, 
complex, and time-consuming process. Key steps include design, the preparation of proto- 
type lessons, review of prototypes and design changes, the creation of a complete draft, crit- 
ical review of the draft by scholars for content validity and by teachers for pedagogical valid- 
ity, revising and editing, and publication. Ideally, the steps in curriculum development are 
correlated with an on-going series of teacher training activities designed to involve teachers 
in the process in ways that give them a sense of ownership in the materials being developed, 
an ability to use the new materials skillfully in their own classrooms, and the capacity to train 
their peers in how to use the materials. 

We further assumed that the instructional materials we developed would not only serve 
the purpose of helping students learn democratic ideas and skills, but could also increase the 
knowledge and skills of the teachers using the materials. No curriculum teaches itself; teach- 
ers must interpret and apply instructional materials to suit their particular context. If instruc- 
tional materials are creative and designed to take this fact into account, they can serve a dual 
purpose. Elliot Eisner calls this process "amplification.” He explains: 

The major function ol creative curriculum materials i.; to amplify the teacher's skills, not to con- 
strain them. . . . Good curriculum materials provide resources that amplify the teacher's ability, 
given the circumstances in which he or she works, .^mp!iflcation contains the idea that good cur- 
riculum development not only teaches students, it helps the teachers learn as well." 

Creating instructional materials to achieve amplification was especially important in 
Poland, where teachers are untrained and inexperienced with civic education, and where 
there is a lack of support services for civic education in their schools. With this assumption 
ill mind, our strategy was not to wait for the next generation of teachers who might or might 
not be better equipped to teach about democracy, but rather to eductitc the teachers already 
in place through the materials we created for their students. 
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Importance of Market Economics 

Another assumption explicit from the very start of EDCP has been that concepts and ideas 
about free-niarket economics should be infused into EDCP activities and products for two 
reasons. First, we view the development of democracy and freedom and a market economy 
as intertwined. Put another way, we assume it is important for Polish teachers and students 
to loam about the close relationship between political and economic freedom. Second, the 
complete lack of attention to economic education in Polish schools created the need to use 
our civic education activities to also promote teaching and learning about market economics. 
This assumption is manifested in several v,ays throiigiiout EDCP. For example, we created 
Centers for Civic and Economic Educativyn, and the EDCP primary school civics course has 
a unit on 'The Free Market Economy ' as well as economic concepts in other lessons. 

A Transparent, Open Process 

FToni the very becinning we have also assumed that the processes we used to build civic 
education programs were as important as the “solutions at which we anived. We believe 
these processes should be open, visible, and accessible to involvement by those interested in 
civic education, and to critical analyses. Thus, we have tried to make sure that anyone inter- 
ested in participating in EDCP could have an opportunity to do so in some fashion or anoth- 
er. In December 1993, for example. EDCP held a conference in jachranka, Poland that 
brought over 2(K) educators and scholars from across Poland to review and critique EDCP 
materials created up to that point. 

It is likely in a dynamic enterprise of this scale that — with limited budgets and staff we 
have met this assumption imperfectly. However, we believe it would be incongruous at best 
if a major effort to build civic education for democracy were an elitist, closed enterprise. 
Indeed, openness is instrumental to one of EDCP's long-term goals, which is to contribute to 
a national dialogue among Polish teachers, educational leaders, and university scholars on 
democratic citizenship and civic education. 



Long- I'erm Professional Commitnient 

Finally, those most closely associated with EDCP have all made long-term, professional 
commitments to the effort rather than viewing the project as an interesting but fiecting activ- 
ity. We have made the development of civic education programs in Poland a major part ot our 
own professional agendas with the understanding that in doing so we must foreclose on cer- 
tain other professionui activities. We mention this to highlight two points relevant to other 
efforls on civic education in the .egion. Fnrst. successful efforts will require a core of people 
willing to invest significant amounts of time and energy over an extended period. Consultants 
who dip in tmd out of such projects for a special purpose can. of course, bring invaluable 
expertise to bear, but they arc no substitute for a core of people on both sides of the Atlantic 
who pusli the effort forward month after month and year alter year. Second, educational 
change pursued democratically and under conditions of scarce resources is inevitably a long- 
term process, but one w'c believe can yield significant benefits to citizens and their civiuis. 
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A Strategy for Developing 
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Richard C. Remy 



The revolutions of 1989 that brought down the communist governments of Central and 
Eastern Europe have created a pressing need to develop civic education instructional materi- 
als for elementary and secondary schools. New teaching materials are needed to replace those 
used in existing courses and to serve as the basis for entirely new courses on democracy. The 
previous approaches to this subject were marked by lecture and recitation of approved com- 
munist ideology aimed at developing passive citizens in the mold of the “new Soviet man." 

Along with this need has come a seemingly intractable dilemma. Cut off from knowledge 
of hisiory and the social sciences, from current ideas on teaching and learning, and from 
direct personal experience with democracy. Central and Eastern European educators working 
alone have a limited capacity to develop new instructional materials lor civic education. By 
the same token, American civic educators have relevant knowledge and experience, but. for 
cultural and political reasons, they have neither the ability nor the desire to develop materi- 
als for other countries. Nor can most American civic educators spend extended periods ot 
time abroad working with Central and Eastern European colleagues. 

The project on Education for Democratic Citizenship in Poland (EDCP) faced this dilem- 
ma squarely in early 1991 when the Polish Ministry of National Education stated that devel- 
opment of new instructional materials lor civics was one of the nation s highest educational 
priorities.' In response, we created a process for developing instructional materials called a 
curriculum seminar.' This process was used by EDCP to develop Civic Educatum: Lesson 
Scenarios, a successful new primary school civics course for Poland, and “The School in 
Demociatic Society," a preservice teacher education course.' This chapter describes the cur- 
riculum seminar process with the hope that this approach may be useful to other civic edu- 
cators facing the curriculum development dilemma noted here. 
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Components of a Curriculum Seminar 

The plan tor EDCR prepared in early 199K called for the development of a primary 
school civics course and a preservice teacher education course plan/ This plan reflected the 
vital need in Poland for new civic education instructional materials. These objectives 
required confronting the dilemma noted above. Polish educators were not ready to develop 
such new courses by themselves: the Americans were not able to do it for them, nor did the 
Poles want them to do so. We created the curriculum seminar to deal with this conundrum. 

The curriculum seminar is a process designed to place a group of participants in an 
enriched environment that brings together, over an extended period of time, the resources 
necessary to help the participants accomplish a clearly specified instructional development 
task. As I use the term here, a curriculum seminar is a practical exercise, not a theoretical 
study attempting to explain an existential phenomenon.' The goal of a curriculum seminar is 
to develop a new educational product that will improve instruction in schools. 

As part of EDCP we conducted two curriculum seminars at the Mershon Center beginning 
in 1992. Eight Polish teachers were in residence at the Mershon Center for five months (Sep- 
tember 1992 through Januar>' 1993) in order to prepare the first draft of a primary school 
civics course.'' In addition, five Polish university teacher educators w'ere in residence at the 
Mershon Center for four months (September 1992 through December 1992) in order to pre- 
pare the first draft of a preservice teacher education course.' The syllabi for both curriculum 
seminars are presented in Appendix 2. In both cases, upo". completion of the curriculum sem- 
inars, the participants returned to Poland where the draft materials w'erc reviewed, field-test- 
ed. and revised prior to publication. 

Three related but distinct types of activity form the major components of a curriculum sem- 
inar. The first is in-depth professional development for participants on the subject nialter of 
the materials to be developed and on relevant pedagogical techniques. The second is the par- 
ticipants writing ot instructional materials. The third is weekly meetings wdth the participants, 
the seminar director, and others for feedback and reflection upon progre.ss in accomplishing 
the task. In addition, cenain steps need to be followed prior to and after the seminar itself. 



Professional Development 

This component of a curricuium seminar is very focused and aims to enhance the capac- 
ity of the participants to accomplish the specific task at hand by making use of leading spe- 
cialists and relevant field experiences. The syllabus for the curriculum seminar that devel- 
oped the primary^ school civics course shows, for instance, that the seminar included 
intensive two- to four-day training sessions on key topics, such as law-related education, eco- 
nomics, and teaching decision-making skills. Professional development activities also 
included fieldwork, such as school visits, participation in professional meetings, and obser- 
vation of relevant university courses. 



Writing Instructional Materials 

Participants in a curriculum seminar know Ifom the outset that they are expected to pro- 
duce a written product in the lorm ot instiuctional materials. Thus, significant portions of 
seminar time are Jlocated to writing. In the Polish case, pailicipants were provided by the 
Mershon Center with ollice space, computers for word processing, and technical assistance. 
In addition, we assembled a large collection of exemplarv' instructional materials, primary 
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Professional Development and Writing in a Curriculum Seminar 




sources, and readings upon which the participants could draw as they began their writing. 
Although all the Polish educators could read, speak, and comprehend English (a requirement 
for seminar participation because the Americans could not speak Polish), they wrote in Pol- 
ish. Samples of their writing were translated into English. Thus, the seminar director and con- 
sultants could monitor progress and provide continuing assistance. 

Seminar participants may work on the writing component individually or in small groups 
or some combination thereof. In the two Polish seminars the participants, in consultation with 
the seminar director, chose to divide up writing responsibilities by matching individual inter- 
ests and specialties with key topics in the courses to be created. 

During the early phase of a curriculum seminar the emphasis is on professional develop- 
ment with relatively little time left for writing. As the seminar proceeds, the time devoted to 
professional development steadily declines and the time devoted to writing increases. As the 
conclusion of the seminar draws near, the participants are spending nearly all their time writ- 
ing instructional materials. The relationship between these two components over time is 
shown in the figure above. 

Reflective Feedback 

The third component of a curriculum seminar is reflective tecdback on the progress of 
the seminar provided by regular, usually weekly, meetings of the seminar participants with 
the director. As the syllabi for the two EDCP curriculum seminars show, throughout the sem- 
inars the participants met weekly with the seminar director and staff. This provided an impor- 
tant opportunity for the participants to raise questions, to share ideas, and lo help plan future 
seminar activities. 

Pre- and Post-Sen?Miar Activities 

A curriculum seminar conducted in the United States with Central and Eastern l-.uropean 
participants may be preceded by several activities iii the target country. 1 he seminar must be 
followed by activities in the targ-et country that wi 1 insure completion ot the highest quality 
product possible. 
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Pre-Seminar Steps, The Central European partner should recruit and select the seminar 
participants in consultation with the American curriculum seminar team. In addition, pre- 
.seminar steps could include one or more training sessions for the seminar participants before 
their departure for the United States, American seminar faculty might participate if funds per- 
mit, Such sessions can help promote participants' understanding of the product development 
goal. The participants might also be given readings and other materials to help orient them 
to relevant subject matter and pedagogy. Finally, participants should be encouraged to collect 
and bring with them local materials that will help them with their writing assignments. Such 
materials might include primary documents, newspaper and magazine articles, and data from 
,sources not readily available in the United States, 

Post-Seminar Activities. Successful completion of the curriculum seminar does not 
mean development of the instructional product is finished. The curriculum seminar should 
yield a complete set ot first-draft materials. Upon their return home the s minar participants, 
who now are highly trained, can a.ssist with the evaluation, field-testing, and final revision of 
the materials. 

The draft instructional materials should be edited and reproduced in an inexpensive for- 
mat suitable tor field-testing and evaluation by scholars and educators. The exact nature of 
this process will depend upon the type of product developed. Whatever the product, scholars 
and educators should as.sess the extent to which the materials are factually accurate and rep- 
re,sem a balanced, non-partisan approach to the subject matter. 

The American curriculum seminar team can also participate productively in post-seminar 
activities, it translations of the materials or a .sample thereof are provided. By virtue of hav- 
ing conducted the .seminar, the American team will be very familiar with the product as well 
as the intentions and goals of their European colleagues. As a result, they can review .select- 
ed materials translated into English and contribute expertise to professional development 
activities aimed at disseminating the new product in the partner country. 



Key Characteristics 

Curriculum seminars may vary somewhat in length, number of participants, and task to be 
accomplished. However, our experience with two curriculum seminars suggests there are 
.several features which must be present if such an enterpri.se is to be succe.ssful. 

Product Development Goal 

The single most important characteristic of a curriculum .seminar is to have as the fore- 
most goal the creation of a very clearly defined, focu.sed instructional product. The EDCP 
.seminars, for example, sought in one case to develop classroom lessc'^;:^ for a primary school 
civics course and, in the other, a detailed .syllabus for a two-.semester college course. A strong 
commitment to such product goals must be shared by all participants. Further, .seminar con- 
sultants must be aware ot the product goal, so they can tailor the ideas and materials they 
offer to attaining tliat goal. 

It would be hard to overstate the importance of a product orientation in conducting a suc- 
cesskil seminar The goal oi actually creating an instructional product during the .seminar 
provides the guiding criterion in terms of uhich all other decisions regarding the design and 
conduct of the seminar are made. Choices regarding consultants, for instant’e, arc condi- 
tioned by the nature of the product to be developed, as arc decisions about relevant field 
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experiences. The value of all seminar activities is judged in terms of the extent to which they 
contribute to the development of the product. Activities are excluded or included on the basis 
of judgments about the degree to which they contribute to product development. 

When the curriculum seminar is a cross-cultural experience, as the Polish seminars were, 
the product development goal — shared by all participants is the characteristic that sharply 
distinguishes a curriculum seminar from most other cross-cultural programs such as study 
tours, exchange programs, and the like. The product orientation provides a lens or filter that 
can help participants select from the vast array of cross-cultural experiences those most rel- 
evant to their needs. (See Chapter 8 for an in-depth analysis of this point.) 



Flexibility 

As a seminar progresses, the ability to make adjustments to take into account unantici- 
pated events or problems, new ideas, rapid or slow progress, and the like is essential. The syl- 
labi for the two Polish curriculum seminars shown in Appendix 2 are tinal versions com- 
pleted near the end of each seminar. The original syllabi were nearly as detailed, but they 
were modified numerous times as each seminar progressed. 

The need for flexibility does not contradict a clear product development goal. All involved 
in a curriculum seminar must be able to make adjustments to insure that the product is devel- 
oped. If work on product development indicates more information on a certain topic is need- 
ed, a consultant or materials must be found to provide the information. If development of the 
product is progressing more slowly than anticipated, activities planned for the future must be 
modified. If the participants decide more field experiences would help them with product 
development, adjustments should be made to provide such experiences. 

Flexibility applies to the product development goal itself. Up to a certain point, it is pos- 
sible and may be necessary to modify expectations regarding the product to be developed to 
take into account the learning that occurs in the professional development phase of the sem- 
inar. The curriculum seminar for EDCP's primary school civics course is a case in point. At 
the start of that seminar the goal was to develop a textbook tor a primary school civics 
course. As the seminar evolved, progress was slow, and it became clear that the textbook to,- 
mat originally intended for the product was not as well suited to Polish needs as some other 
formats might be. Hence, we revised the product description to be short, flexible lessons that, 
taken together, w'ould make up a primary school civics course. As a result of this change, pro- 
ductivity increased enormously and a very successful product was created, (See Chapter 1 1 
for a discussion of the impact in Poland of the EDCP primary school civics course.) 



Extended Time Frame 

While there is no magic formula, a curriculum seminar is an extended experience as com- 
pared, for example, to a three- or four-week tour typical of many cross-cultural programs. 
The two curriculum seminars conducted by EDCP with Polish educators were 21 weeks and 
14 weeks respectively. Sufficient time is needed to allow' for both the professional develop- 
ment and writing components ol a curriculum seminar to be fully developed. 

A Team Approach 

The success ol a curriculum seminar depends to a considerable extent upon the pailici* 
pants functioning as a team rather than as a disparate collection of individuals. Seminar pm- 
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ticipaiits will be more productive if they share a strong commitment to the product goal, work 
cooperatively, and arc mutually supportive. Writing of any kind is a demanding task, and it 
can be especially stressful when people are under the pressure of deadlines, working in a dif- 
ferent cultural context, and dealing with new subject matter. Such stressful conditions, how- 
ever, can be positive rather than negative forces if confronted through teamwork. 

The very nature of the curriculum seminar experience with a clear product orientation 
lends itself to the development of teamwork norms. There is, of course, a large body of lit- 
erature in education and business from which to draw ideas on how to build a team orienta- 
tion to tasks/ The key point is simply that the development and reinforcement of such norms 
should be an objective of all planning by the .seminar director, .staff, and consultants. 



Teacher Empowerment 

Participants in a curriculum seminar may vary Irom classroom teachers to university pro- 
fessors depending upon the instructional product to be developed. However, when classroom 
teachers are the participants, a curriculum seminar has enormous potential to empower the 
teachers who participate because it puts them in control of the curriculum development 
process. This approach .stands in direct contrast to the top-down, hierarchical model of cur- 
riculum development prevalent in Central and Eastern Europe in the pa.st. The curriculunt 
seminar process can contribute to educational reform and democratization by weakening ibt 
domination of national ministries of education or other government bureaucracies over the 
content and shape of .school curriculum. 

A curriculum seminar can al.so empower teachers by placing them in a collegial rather than 
subordinate relationship with university scholars during the instructional development 
process. Both scholars and classroom teachers have essential contributions to make to the cre- 
ation of in.structional materials that are conceptually and pedagogically .sound. The curriculum 
.seminar provides a vehicle for bringing these two groups together in a way w^hich recognizes 
teachers as legitimate profe.ssionals with important contributions to make to the process. 

Professional Growth 

The primary goi\\ of a curriculum seminar is development of a new' instructional product. 
However, our experience in conducting iwo curriculum .seminars with Polish colleagues has 
been that the professional development of the .seminar participants is another very significant 
outcome of a successful seminar. Seminar participants are likely to return home with a sig- 
nificant new array ol skills and a much deeper understanding ()f the specific subject matter 
and pedagogy relevant tt) their product and also of the process of civic education for democ- 
racy. In addition, they w ill have develojK'd close pn)fessional relationships with the Ameri- 
can civic educators with whom they have W()rked. 

In short, participation in a succcsMiil curriculum seminar has the potential to amplify the 
knowledge, skills, and aspirati()iis ol paitiei pants. Such pn)fessit)nal amplification can have 
important benefits for building civic education in the target ct)imtry. After the seminar par- 
ticipants have returned home they can. for instance, conduct professional development activ- 
ities, assume leadership of new projects, and in many other ways form the core of a contin- 
ually expanding netw'ork of w ell-prepared ei\ie educators. 

h:ight Polish teachers participated in the eurrieulum seminar lli.it ile\eloped the EDC'P pri- 
mary .school civics course. Nearly all have remained \erv active as key participants in new 
civic education projects in Poland, and severa’ have assumed impoit.int leader'* hip roles. One 
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participant is now the Assistant Director of the National Center for In-Service Teacher Train- 
ing (CODN). a key agency in the Polish Ministry of National Education's teacher education 
system. Another has become Director of EDCP's Center for Civic and Economic Education 
in Warsaw, Yet another has developed Cl vis Pol on us (Polish Citizen), a highly successful 
new program that annually brings Polish students and their teachers from across Poland to 
Warsaw to meet government leaders and observe political activities first-hand. 

The list of new programs, initiatives, and leadership roles among EDCP curriculum sem- 
inar participants continues to grow. Stimulated by the professional development gained 
through the EDCP curriculum seminars, the leadership of these Polish educational reformers 
is an important value added to the instructional materials produced through their efforts. In 
addition, both the materials created and the human talents amplified are an indicator of the 
potential power of in-depth cross-cultural experiences. 



Developing Instructional Materials: 

A Key to Curricular Reform 

Procedures like the curriculum seminar are important because the development of concep- 
tually and pedagogically sound instructional materials on the basic concepts of democracy is 
an absolutely essential, if not sufficient, condition to promote civic education in schools in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe. The creation of instructional materials is essential tor several reasons. 

First and foremost, the demise of communism has left the schools of Central and Eastern 
Europe completely unprepared to educate the young in the core ideas, values, and skills 
required for democratic citizenship. Unlike other areas of the school curriculum, such as 
mathematics, where instruction can continue largely as before while benefitting marginally 
from the new openness, there is a vacuum with respect to civic education. Simply put, there 
arc no effective instructional materials for teaching democracy. And our experience in Poland 
has begun to show that civic education materials adapted from other countries do not work 
well in elementary and secondary school classrooms. Yet, without practical, ready-to-use 
instructional materials, many teachers find it difficult to implement civic education for 
democracy no matter what national standards, curriculum guides, or other mandates may be 
handed down from ministries of education. 

Second, the development of instructional materials is vitally important because there is a 
need to re-educate large numbers of teachers in Central and Eastern Europe, Yet. in-service 
programs will have little impact on classroom practice unless such professional development 
is accompanied by the distribution of instructional material*- that help teachers put workshop 
ideas into practice upon their return to the classroom. Professional development activities 
may be interesting, intellectually stimulating experiences conducted by top scholars. Teach- 
ers mav enjoy the experiences and leave such sessions with a strong desire to implement new 
ideas in their classrooms. However, upon returning to daily classroom realities, busy teach- 
ers simply may not be able on their own to translate theoretical ideas about democracy into 
classroom practice 

Third, even if teachers start using new ideas gleaned from professional development 
workshops, such practice is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to sustain over time. Work- 
shcip training cllects mav tjuickl) evaporate unless they are embiHlied in usable instruction- 
al material> that teachers can take with them from the workshop. In addition, as teachers 
leave the profession, move to other schools, or take on new course assignments, the work- 
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shop effects go with them. In short, new content on democracy conveyed only or largely 
through professional development activities unaccompanied by new instructional materials 
may have little staying power in the schools of Central and Eastern Europe. 

Fourth, teachers will learn how to teach about demcKracy more effectively when the ideas 
presented by scholars in seminars and workshops are accompanied by instructional materials 
that illustrate the use of active teaching strategies to communicate those ideas to students. Most 
scholars, while masters of their subject matter, have little understanding of how the core con- 
cepts and related information about democracy can be communicated in elementary and sec- 
ondary school classrcx)ms to promote the development of young peoples’ civic competence. 

By the same token, teachers in Central and Eastern Europe have little or no experience 
with translating new .subject matter about democracy and free-market economics to class- 
room use through active teaching strategies. They need exemplary materials that model how 
to promote active learning by inquiring students. With such materials in hand they can effec- 
tively bring new content and pedagogy into tht ir classrooms. Further, they can become effec- 
tive, credible instructors for other teachers. The use of trainer-of-trainer strategies, wherein 
teachers prepare other teachers who in turn prepare still others, can be an efficient way to 
widely disseminate new ideas to educators. 

Fifth, properly designed instructional materials created through national projects can serve 
as models or templates for additional curriculum development at the local level. This allows 
teachers to, in essence, customize courses or programs to their own local needs and is an 
extremely powerful way to promote widespread distribution and acceptance of new approach- 
es to civic education. 

Sixth, properly designed instructional materials can be used for professional development 
on active teaching and learning methods as well as on content. For example, EDCP's prima- 
ry school civics course contains 100 lessons. These lessons use different instructional strate- 
gies, such as role-plays, decision trees, case studies, and cooperative group activities. One 
can organize w'orkshops for teachers on topics such as "How to Use Decision Trees and Role- 
Plays'' by r.electing lessons in the course that use those strategies. 

Finally, new instructional materials can also be used to help improve preservice teacher 
education in pedagogical institutes, colleges, and universities. Preservice teachers must be 
educated in the core ideas ot democracy and in the most effective pedagogical techniques for 
enabling their students to learn. Yet, many teacher educators in the region are themselves ill- 
equipped to provide and nu)del instniction using active teaching and learning strategies. High 
quality instructional materials that embody active teaching and learning strategies can be 
effective "textbooks" for preservice teacher education courses. 



The Curriculum Seminar As Model 

Given the critically impoi^ant role of new instructional materials in building civic educa- 
tion tor democracy in Central and Eastern Europe, it is essential to find procedures for suc- 
cessfully developing the needed materials. The curriculum seminar process described here is 
unlikely to be the only viable approach to the development of instructional materials for civic 
edueaiion in developing demoeracies. Yet this approach docs have advantages that recom- 
mend it lor serious consideration by civic educators and educational policymakers. Chief 
among these advantages is the potential to deal with the dilemma noted at the beginning ol 
this chapter in a way that can not only yield "homegrown," high-quality instructional prod- 
ucts, but also can amplify ihe professional abilities of those involved in the process. 
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Notes 

1 . The project on Education for Democratic Citizenship in Poland (HDCP) was created at the request 
of the Polish Ministry of National Education in February, 1991 as a cooperative effort of the Mershon 
Center, The Ohio State University, and the Ministry. Since then, EDCP has expanded to include as the 
major collaborators the Center for Citizenship Education, Warsaw, and The Ohio State University Col- 
lege of Education. Dr. Jacek Strzemicezny, Director of the Center for Citizenship Education, Warsaw, 
and Dr. Richard C. Remy, The Ohio State University, initiated EDCP and have served as Co-Directors 
since its inception. EDCP undertakes curriculum development, teacher education, and applied research 
projects designed to meet specific objectives while at the same time contributing to three long-term 
goals, which are to ( 1 ) institutionalize civic education in all schools in Poland for the next decade, (2) 
to contribute to a national dialogue among Polish educators on the meaning of democratic citizenship 
and civic education, and (3) to build strong linkages between American and Polish civic educators. 

2. The author of this chapter devised the curriculum seminar strategy and applied it to the task of 
developing instructional materials for Education for Democratic Citizenship in Poland in concert with 
the faculty and seminar staff noted in the syllabi in Appendix 2. The roots of the curriculum seminar 
idea go back to much earlier work at the Mershon Center which created a social planetarium as a 
means to apply Harold Lasswelfs approach to the policy sciences to social problem solving. See Harold 
D. Lasswell, A Pre-View of Policy Scienres (New York: American Elsevier Publishing Company, Inc,. 
1971) and Rodnev Muth, ’’Institutional Leadership and Education Problem-Solving: A Clinical 
Approach. ' Mershon Center Quarterly Report 2(4): 1-3 (Summer 1977), 

3. The EDCP curriculum guide that w-as developed through the curriculum seminar for the primary 
school civics course consists of three documents as follows: Proposed Civic Education Curriculum for 
Prinuuy and Sa ondary Schools (available in English), which presents a rationale, objectives, and con- 
tent outlines for a primary and a secondary school civics course: Proposed Civic Education Cunicu- 
Iwn for Prinxaiy and Secondars' Sdiools: Satnplc Lesson Plans (in Polish), which presents sixteen les- 
son plans that illustrate how' one might teach particular topics in primar>’ and secondary school: 
Selected Supplenientai'v Materials for Civic Education Teachers (in Polish), which presents articles by 
prominent Polish scholars on the topics recommended for primary and secondary school. The preser- 
vice teacher education coursc,"Curriculum Seminar: ’Schools and Democratic Society (Columbus, 
Ohio: The Ohio State University, Mershon Center's Citizenship Deselopment for a Global Age, 1992), 
photocopied, was written by curriculum seminar participants Krzysztof Broclawik, Barbara Malak- 
Minkiewicz, Marek Simlat, Marta Zahorska-Bugaj, and Elzbieta Zuchowska-Czwartosz, (See Appen- 
dix 1 for citations and availability of this document and other CDGA publications. ) 

4. Richard C. Rcmy, ’’Education for Democracy Project," a proposal from the Polish Ministr>' of 
National Education and the Mershon Center at The Ohio Stale University, (Columbus, Ohio: Mershon 
Center, June 1991). 

5. There is much literature in the Held of education on the meaning of curriculum and the nature of 
curriculum development. See tor example: Daniel Tanner and Laurel N. Tanner, C urru idtan Dexclop- 
ment: Thcors' Into Practice, Second Edition (New York: Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc.. 19K0). 
William H. Schubert. Curriciduni: Perspective. Paradiitm. and Possibility York: Macmillan Pub 
lishing Company, 1986): Udnunid C'. Short. ”1 hree Lescls of Questions Addressed in the Field of Cur- 
riculum Research and Practice." Journal of Curriculum and Supervisum 9 (Fall 1 993): 77-86. 

6. This project was suppiKted by a grant from the United States Information Agenc>. 

7. This project was supported by the Pew Charitable Trusts. 

8. See, for example, C A. Mcl\ in, ’’Restructuring Schools by Applying Deming's Management The 
ories," Jmirnal of Staff Development 12 (1991). U>-2(): G. Maeroff. "Building Teams to Rebuild 
.Schools,'’ Phi Delta Kappon (1993): .S12-519: <md S. J. Rich, "Teacher Support Groups: Providing a 
Forum for Professional l)e\clopnient." Jiumud of Staff Development \^ ( 1992): 32-3.S. 
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Establishing Polish Centers 
for Civic and Economic Education 



Phillip J. VanFossen, Jacek Kowalski, and Richard C, Remy 

This chapter describes one of the activities of Education for Democratic Citizenship in 
Poland (EDCP), the development of a network of Centers for Civic and Economic Education 
at various sites across Poland.’ The chapter reviews the needs that led to the application ot 
the American '‘center*' model to Poland, key steps in the creation of the Centers, and chal- 
lenges faced in applying the American model to the Polish context. 



The Need to Establish Centers 

EDCP was conceived in early 1991, The idea developed as results of the tumultuous 
changes in Polish political, economic, and social life, initiated with the overthrow of com- 
munism in 1989. began to filter down to the Polish educational system, and as calls for reform 
of the Polish public schools were being sounded, A primary problem addressed from the 
inception of EDCP was how to provide a support system for educators across Poland wlio 
would be a.sked to implement new ideas in civic and economic education. At the time, EDCP 
Co- Directors Richard Remy and Jacek Strzemieezny were particularly concerned wath the 
dissemination of curriculum guidelines and a primary school course. Ctvic Echication: l.cs- 
son Scenarios, that were under development.- It was clear that successful implementation of 
the new course would require ongoing in-service teacher education. 

The need for such in-service support was heightened by the tact that the new curriculum 
guide and the civics course aimed to instruct Polish pupils in the key concepts of both a 
democratic polity and a market economy. The need to link education about constitutional 
democracy and a market economy was recognized Irom the very beginning ot EDCP, Polit- 
ical theorists and economists have been writing about the inextricable link between free gov- 
ernment and market economy since before Adam Smith s time.* Indeed, the United .States 
own founders wrote eloquently on the relationships ol popular constitutional governments to 
property rights, economic interests, aiul Ireedom.* 

Finally, it was elear that any dissemination mechanism lor the new course needed to avoid 
total reliance upon the Ministry of National Education. In 1991 and 1992 the Ministry was 
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\er\ suppt>rtive of EDCP and was at the forefront of civic education reform in Poland, How- 
ever. the Ministry, like any unit of the government, was subject to shifting political winds. 
Further. EDCP was eager to avoid a top-down model for disseminating curriculum reforms 
vv herein the Ministry dictated w hat w as to be taught. This hierarchical model had been stan- 
dard operating procedure in the Polish educational system under the Communists. 



The American Model of Centers 

From the initial planning of EDCP. it was apparent that the organizational model provided 
b\ L'.S. educational centers would serve as a guide or blueprint for building in Poland a human 
infrastructure, a coordinated group of refomi-minded educators capable of meeting the needs 
descnbed above, In American education, the term "center" is applied to a disparate range of 
academic and policy-oriented agencies. Some of the more prominent educational centers in the 
United States concerned w ith civic education include the Center for Civic Education in Cali- 
lornia. The Ohio State University's Mershon Center, the Social Studies Development Center of 
Indiana University, the Council for Citizenship Education of Russell Sage College, state-level 
organizations such as the Ohio Center for Law-Related Education, and the national network of 
regional centers affiliated w ith the National Council on Economic Education. 

These unique administrati\e units, while var\ing greatly across fields and academic dis- 
ciplines. generally exhibit several distinctive characteristics. Among these are a focus on key 
issues and long-range plans for addressing these issues, a broad commitment to interdisci- 
plinary w ork, projects on research and analysis, programs for dissemination of new materi- 
als. and a systematic outreach program. While not all such centers in the United States deal 
directly with teacher training, all of the centers noted above ha\e had success in the areas of 
dissemination and educational outreach. ‘ 

In terms oi long-range outreach, perhaps the ,nost successful manifestation of the center 
model ma\ be seen in the National Council on Economic Education's (NCEE) nation-wide 
network of Centers for Economic Education. Established in 194^. the NCEE has evolved into 
a national program delivery network of some 215 Centers, each located at an accredited uni- 
versitN or college. Each NCEE Center employs a professional economic educator to serve as 
Director and operates as a program arm of one of NCEE's .50 State Councils on Economic 
hducaiion. The State Councils coordinate the delivery of economic programming within 
each state, promote the importance of economic education, and serve as programmatic 
liaisons between the NCEE and local Centers for Economic Education.'' 

Given the success of educational centers in the United States in pinmoting civic and eco- 
iu)mie education, the American partners in EDCP suggested the Poles consider creating a 
small network of centers to meet the ever-growing needs of teacher training about market 
economics and democratic principles, the publication and dissemination of materials in eco- 
nomic and civic education, and overall civic education reform, 



The Proposal to Establish Centers 

i lie civalum ol a network ol centers was included in the original long-term plan for IdX'P 
j>rej>arcd in the early .Sj'iring of 1 and in subsequent proposals for funding submitted to var- 
ious agencies and philanthropic foundations. In August 1W2. the Mershon Center secured 
fmaiicial support to establish the centers through a grant from the National Endowment ‘or 
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Democracy (NED). The proposal called for the creation of a network of five Centers for Civic 
and Economic Education that would begin in-serviee education on the new EDCP cuiTiculum 
guide and civics course, as well as on civic and economic education more generally. 

One Center was to be located in Warsaw and affiliated with the Central Center torleachei 
Trainins. Centralnv Osrodek Doskantilenia Naitczycieli (CODN). CODN had been estab- 
lished by statute to assist in supplemental and in-service teacher training as an independent 
agency within the Polish system of teacher education supervised by the Ministry of National 
Education. Three of the five Centers were to be established through existing Provincial 
Methodology Centers (PMC). The PMCs. located in every Polish province, are institutions tor 
organizing "in-service teacher training and are also part of the Polish system of teacher educa- 
tion supervised by kuratoria. a local chapter of the Ministry. As an experiment in school-uni- 
versity coriperation, one Center was to be established in conjunction with a Polish university. 

Thus, from the outset, while not government agencies, the Centers were linked indirectly 
to the Ministry of National Education because they were designed to operate w’ithin already 
estal; .shed administrative structures for in-service teacher education in Poland. The idea was 
to inject into the existing system for professional development a small network of new units, 
the Centers for Civic and Economic Education. The Centers might then make use of 
resources available to units already in the system while simultaneously focusing their efforts 
solely on civic education reform as represented, at least initially, by instructional products 

being developed through EDCP. . . 

Placing the Centers even loosely within the existing Ministry of National Education s 
administrative framework was convenient but. to some extent, also problematic. Some of the 
advantages included making initial access to Polish teachers and schools somewhat easier 
and guaranteeing at least minimal support for each Center. However, pla -ing Centers m the 
exi.sting structures might have had the possible outcome of discouraging some potential fund- 
ing agencies and the possibility existed that (to date unrealized) those holding even part of 
the purse strings might try to influence the Centers' civic education reform agenda. 

The proposal set forth the following short- and long-term goals lor the network of Centeis. 

. To assist the Ministry and the Central Center for Teacher Training in developing a 
national network that would eventually be independent of U.S. funding and would be 
capable of providing ongoing support for teaching about democracy and market eco- 
nomics in Polish primary and secondary schools. 

• To help a core group of Polish educationul leaders clarify and f urther develop their o\\ n 
understanding of democracy and civic education. 

• To conduct tcacner training activities to support implementation of the new civics 



courses being developed. 

• To provide a focal point through which Polish teacher advisers, school administrators, 
and teacher and university scholars could provide a'wide variety of ongoing training 
programs to support education about democracy and maiket economics. 

Under the proposal to NED. Co-Directors of EDCP Richard C. Remy and Jacek .Str/e- 
miec/ny were made “responsible for the overall direciion :>'ui administration of the project. 
.Steven L. Miller, an Associate Professor at The Ohio State University and a leading eco- 
nomic educator, became Project Leader and was "responsible fo'- assisting the Poles m the 
design, development, first-year operation, and evaluation of the ne .v C enteis.’ 

Warsaw. Gdansk. Lublin. Krakow, and Wroclaw were chosen as site, for the Centeis. 
Geography was one factor in determining the location of the Centers: they l. id to be acces- 
sible to a large number of teachers and Teacher Advisers. Teacher Advisers a-e administra- 
tive positions in Polish schools (roughly equivalent to that of an Assistant Principal m the 
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United States) responsible for assisting and evaluating teachers. In addition, an effort was 
made to select sites where local educational authorities might be willing to commit resources 
to Center activities and to participate in other EDCP projects. EDCP recruited a Director and 
Deputy Director for each Center. Tnese individuals had to meet several criteria, including 
experience with schools and teaching, familiarity with English, a commitment to reform in 
civic education, and approval by both local school superintendents (Kurators) md Provincial 
Methodology Centers, 



Adaptation of the American “Center” Model to Poland 

From the very outset a key premise of EDCP has been that the American partners would 
make available to Polish colleagues information on many different approaches to civic edu- 
cation and educational change, and the Poles would select from among this carefully chosen 
array of ideas those that seemed applicable to their situation. The use of educational centers 
to promote innovation was clearly an idea that seemed useful to the Poles. At the same time, 
all involved realized that application of the model to Poland would not be easy. Indeed, the 
closest translation of "Center" in Polish is Centrum, which means, literally, the "center" of a 
city or town, the “downtown.” if you will. While the entities established by EDCP did even- 
tually become known as "Centers for Civic and Economic Education." this semantic and con- 
ceptual difference served to foreshadow challenges to come. 

Professional Development for Center Personnel 

Professional development for Center Directors and Deputy Directors was a high priority. 
However, funds tor training were very limited, permitting one workshop at the start of the 
project focused directly on professional development. Since the start of the project Center 
personnel have tried to take advantage of other opportunities to enhance their skills as such 
opportunities pre.scnted themselves. In addition, Jaeek Kowalski, the first Director of the 
Warsaw Center and co-author of this chapter, was a member of the team of Polish educators 
who had spent five months at the .Mershon Center during the fall and winter of 1992-93 
developing the primary school civics course. This was an invaluable professional develop- 
tnent experience he w'as able to draw upon in establishing the Warsaw Center, 

The one funded professional development activity, a workshop that focused on preparing 
Center personnel, was held in Zaborow, Poland in February 1993. This workshop was 
designed to provide intensive training on economic and civic education curriculum develop- 
ment and pedagogy; begin initial work on developing both short- and long-term strategic 
plans for the Centers: provide an overview of the pragmatics of running a successful Center; 
and bring Center Directors and their Deputies together to e.stablish collegial relationships that 
would help sustain future programming and networking efforts. Additionally, authentic col- 
legial relations, among the Directors and between the Poles and the U.S. team, were eement- 
ed duiing coffee breaks, over dinner, and during relaxed social gatherings, 

A second opportunity for professional development of the Centers' personnel occurred 
sexeral months later. In December 1993 EDCP convened a major conference on “Education 
for Demoeralie Citizenship" held in Jaehranka, Poland, More than 200 scholars and educa- 
tors fhmi across Poland participated tilong with representatives from the European Commu- 
nity. Lithuania, Latvia. F.stoniti, Romania, and Albania, The primary goal of the Jaehrank i 
Conference was to present for discussion and criticism two major I:DCP products: ( I ) Civic 
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Education: Lesson Scenarios, the primary school civics course, and (2) "The School In 
Democratic Society," a two-semester pre-service teacher education course plan. 

Along with other participants, the Center Directors had the opportunity to attend sessions 
on topics such as teaching civic leadership skills, teaching decision-making skills, develop- 
ing civic writing skills, teaching market economics, and adapting American efforts to estab- 
lish national standards for civic education. The Warsaw Center personnel also gained invalu- 
able experience by taking on the responsibility for organizing the Jachranka Conference. 
Further, the Center Directors conducted their own sessions introducing the Center network 
to participants, many of whom were Polish teachers. Following this session, each teacher had 
an opportunity to meet with the Center Director from his/her respective region. 

As the Centers became established and as EDCP secured grants for new projects. Center 
personnel became part of the plans for these projects and thereby continued their own pro- 
fessional development. In addition. Center personnel took advantage of other professional 
development opportunities. For example, the Center personnel at Wroclaw completed an 
Educators for Social Responsibility (ESR) workshop on teaching ESR materials. The Direc- 
tor of the Warsaw Center attended several conferences on teaching about democracy m other 
countries. Other Center personnel have traveled to the United States as part of various pro- 
jects such as a USIA-sponsored visit to the Mershon Center, the Social Studies Development 
Center of Indiana University, and the Center for Civic Education in California. 



Developing Center Goals and Strategic Plans 

During the first few months of operation. Center personnel sought to define and imple- 
ment plans for the remainder of 1993 and to begin in-service programming for teachers. As 
planning began, the Center Directors addressed several questions: What should the Centers 
role be? Who would be the prime audience of Center programming? What could be sources 
of funding? What would be the most effective strategies for dissemination of new materials? 
Who should actually conduct teacher training sessions for each Center? 

The Centers’ long-range plans were developed in response to such questions. The Warsaw 
Center, for example, identified the following goals as integral to its long-term success: 

• To improve the professional skills ot teachers interested in civic education in schools, 
including teachers of such courses as Knowledge about Society and History. 

• To improve the skills of class masters and wardens of school self-governing bodies. 

• To gather information on active teaching methods, new curriculum proposals concern- 
ii <i civic education, and the promotion ot these initiatives. 

• To create and distribute supplementary materials tor teachers. 

• To manage national and international projects related to the Center s functions. 

• To disseminate among Polish teachers the models and experience of European and 
world institutions dealing with civic education. 

• To inspire teachers to implement innovative strategics f(^r teaching issues related to 

democracy and the market economy. 

• To interest various institutions in civic education and improve the status ol ci\ic edu- 
cation within schools. 

• To maintain contact with active groups of young people and to initiate and promote 
their activities." 
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Funding for the Centers 

It is probably safe to say that virtually all center directors are concerned with raising 
funds. Certainly this has been the case with the Centers for Civic and Economic Education 
in Poland. The initial NED grant provided only the minimum needed to initiate the Centers. 
Thus, a key challenge faced immediately by all Centers was to secure funds to sustain day- 
to-day operations at a reasonable level and to develop activities that would satisfy the 
increasing demand for Center programming. 

In response, the Centers have attempted to engage in fund-raising activities. All Centers 
have tried to locate sponsors for in-service programming beyond that provided by grants 
from NED, and some Centers have been able to secure a modicum of outside funding. Fund- 
ing agencies have included the Stefan Batory Foundation, the United States Information Ser- 
vice in Warsaw, the Initiative Educational Foundation, and the Polish Education for Democ- 
racy Foundation. Despite these modest successes, securing funds to support programming 
will be a continuing challenge for all the Centers. 

Another funding challenge stemmed from the fact that the individual Centers have dif- 
fered significantly in terms of office space, equipment availability, and the financial support 
available from the institution hosting the Center. For example, the Warsaw Center was very 
well supported by CODN. The Directors ot the CentT*al Center created a positive working cli- 
mate for the fledgling Center. However, this situation was somewhat unique, and other Cen- 
ters have received considerably less financial support because their host institutions were 
them.selves struggling financially. For example, the local Provincial Methodology Centers 
(PMC) receive their funding from the Ministry of National Education. The Ministry has been 
scaling back all educational programming, which in turn limited resources the PMCs might 
contribute to their Centers. 

The Krakow Center is illustrative of this problem. The Center is housed at the Krakow 
PMC. This PMC and its Director have been supportive of the Center, but only in a nominal 
way. The PMC has provided office space — a second floor walkup in a building four blocks 
away — but there have been neither computers nor a FAX machine furnished, and few addi- 
tional resources have been available. Yet it is apparent that the Krakow Center has been a 
source of pride for the PMC: and during a 1994 EDCP evaluation, the PMC Director 
promised a continuing relationship with the Krakow Center. However, during the same eval- 
uation it was also evident that the Director w*as very uncertain about his own future and that 
ot his PMC. The situation at the Lublin Center was even worse, and in late 1994 responsi- 
bility tor serving this region ot Poland was moved to a new center in Krosno. 

Building Relationships with Teachers 

Another key challenge for the Centers has been to build collaborative working relation- 
ships with teachers in their area in order to implement in -.service programming. During the 
first months of operation, the Centers discovered that two- to three-day workshops, focused 
on a narrow range ol topics, were the most effective delivery system for use with teachers 
and Teacher Advi.scrs. In addition to these intensive training .sessions, the Warsaw Center al.so 
organized a series ot one-day seminars, conferenees, and meetings. 

Several Centers have conducted surveys of local educational personnel in an effort to 
determine the most elTective programming, These data provided several Center Directors 
with information on teacher preferences and expectations, and subsequent w'orkshops were 
planned based on these results. A survey of teachers conducted by the Warsaw' Center, for 
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example, was used to form a database of teachers interested in civic education. This database 
has been constantly updated, and the list now contains 8()0 teachers and 500 students. Unfor- 
tunately, not all Centers have had the opportunity to organi/.e such databases, and the flow ot 
data across Centers is still quite limited. 

Developing communications with teachers and other educators has not been easy, in part 
because several of the Centers simply have not had the most basic computer and telephone 
equipment any American center director would take for granted. The Centers have tried to 
u.se traditional information channels available through the PMCs and local Kuratoriums, 
these channels, however, can be quite inelfective. In some regions, the local PMC has creat- 
ed official information networks that serve to keep local teachers intomied on civic educa- 
tion. Such a network has worked successfully in the northeast region of Poland. 

More fundamentally, communications with teachers have to overcome the legacy of 
"civic education" under communism. During the communist regime, political education was 
focused in a course called "Knowledge about Society" taught in primary and secondary’ 
schools. The course held little value for Polish teachers and their students and w as generally 
considered boring and unnecessary. The purpose ot the "Knowledge about Society course 
was not to produce active, critical citizens; rather it was simply a way of transmitting to stu- 
dents a knowledge of their place within the communist system. Most teachers devoted as lit- 
tle to this course as did their students. (See Chapter ,5 for further explanation.) In addition, 
the Polish academic community offered little support to these teachers of civics. 

A related challenge that confronted the Centers, especially at the start of the project, was 
the limited number of teachers and Teacher Advisers capable of conducting workshops and 
in-service programming on active teaching/leaming strategies and the new civics course. 
Most of the Center Directors and Deputy Directors themselves had little direct background 
or experience in this regard. In order to address this issue, the Centers were initially forced 
to rely upon a very small group ot Polish teachers who had been diiectly involved in the 
development of the primary school civics course at the Mershon Center and in Poland. As a 
result of their work in the United States, these teachers had extensive training in civic edu- 
cation and curriculum development, an in-depth knowledge of the new eourse, and a strong 
personal commitment to dissemination of the eourse. The ability to eall upon this group of 
teachers to conduct in-service training and related activities was critical to the sure ival ol the 
Centers in the early phases of their work. 



Examples of Center Programming 

Each of the Centers has been suceessful in developing, promoting, and eonducting a vari- 
ety of professional developmcia activities. The Krakow Center lor Civie and Eeonomie Edu- 
cation, for example, has condueted more than 25 w orkshops, seminars, and m-serviee train- 
ing sessions during the period from September 199.5 to March 1994. According to Krakow 
Center records, these activities have provided training lor nearly 500 individuals including 

teachers. Teacher Advisers, and students. 

The record of the Wroclaw Center has been even more impressive. During the first lour 
months of 1994, this Center conducted 21 workshops, seminars, and in-service programs that 
were attended by 572 individuals. Of these, .5.^4 were teachers, .U5 were Teacher Advisers, 
and 10.^ were students. Many of these workshops focused on teaching about market eco- 
nomics. Eor example, the Wroclaw Center coiulucted programming entitletl; "The Basis tor 
Eree Markets," "Macroeconomics for Teachers in Outlying Areas, and The I'unctioning ol 
Free Markets." Other programs have included "New Methods tor reaching Civics. 
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“Lessons in Conflict Resolution/’ “TV Systems in the Contemporary World," and ‘'Democ- 
ratic Education at School.” 

Cent^ r activities have also taken other forms. Some of these activities involved the trans- 
lation and dissemination of international materials in civic and economic education, such as 
the NCEE curriculum materials. Several Center Directors have taken part in conferences out- 
side Poland. Two Centers, Warsaw and Gdansk, have sponsored Youth Forums in their 
respective cities. These Forums encouraged young students to meet and discuss political and 
social i.ssues. 

The Warsaw Center has assisted in developing Civis Folonus (Polish Citizen), a program 
modeled on programs like those conducted by the Close-Up Foundation in the United States. 
Civis Pohmus brings students and their teachers from across Poland to Warsaw during the 
summer to engage in discussions with policy makers, to visit institutions of national govern- 
ment, and to participate in activities like a simulation on the role of the Polish Senate. The 
first Civis Poloni4s program took place in July, 1994. 

Additionally, the Centers have had success integrating non-govemmental organizations 
into their programming. The Wroclaw Center, for example, developed workshops in con- 
junction with the United States' Educators for Social Responsibility. The Gdansk Center has 
developed programming with the Helsinki Foundation for Human Rights. The Warsaw Cen- 
ter has cooperated with the Foundation for Teaching Economics (USA), the Foundation in 
Support of Local Democracy, and the FALS Society (Denmark). Moreover, all the Centers 
have continued programmatic links with The Ohio State University's Mershon Center. 

One of the most interesting and unexpected achievements of the Centers to date has 
involved the development of previously impossible cross-disciplinaiy collaboration with 
units in other academic fields. In particular, the Wroclaw Center has established working 
relationships with several other educational units including the Wroclaw University Institute 
for Political Science, the Economics Program at the Technical University, the Economics 
Academy, and the University's Institute of Social Theory. The Krakow Center has also estab- 
lished important contacts with other educational units including Jagcllonian University, the 
Foundation in Support of Local Democracy, and various government offices in Krakow. 

Dissemination of the Primary School Civics Course 

With the exception of the Warsaw' Center, the Centers were slow to begin disseminating 
the primary school civics course. This stemmed, in part, from the fact that the new Directors 
were preoccupied with start-up activities as well as learning more about the course. In part, 
delays were also due to cultural dillercnccs. The Americans assumed that once the Centers 
were established the Directors and Deputy Directors would begin to conduct in-service 
activities to disseminate information about the new course. In the NCEE centers, as well as 
in most law-related and other civic education centers in the United States, the Directors actu- 
ally conduct much of the programming themselves. 

In the Polish administrative bureaucracy under the Communists, however, “Director" was 
an executive position involving the oversiglit of personnel. As time passed, the American con- 
sultants discovered that most of the Center Direemrs view'cd themselves as coordinators of 
programming but not as the individuals w'ho would actually do the in-service training.*' With 
(liis \ie\v oi tlieir role, the Directors k)oked to find others who liad the necessary administra- 
tive title l(»r training teachers, and were capable ol handling such new ideas and pedagogical 
techniques. Not unexpectedly, lew' educators beyond those who had participated in the devel- 
opment of the new course were qualified. Dissemination of the primary school course received 
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a major boost in March 1994 when EDCP received a significant new grant from NED to con- 
duct regional workshops on the course for teachers. Teacher Advisers, and other educational 
leaders, and to e.stablish 20 demonstration schools across Poland that would pledge to pilot- 
teach the new course during the 1994-95 school year. With additional support from the Stefan 
Batory Foundation, the number of demonstration schools grew to 51. The grant also support- 
ed some further professional development activities for Center personnel. With this support in 
hand, dissemination of the primary school civics course began in earnest. 

Creation of the Center for Citizenship Education 

In May 1994 a new Center, the Center for Citizenship Education (CCE), became a signif- 
icant addition to the existing EDCP network of Centers. CCE was created by Jacek 
Strzemieczny in order to provide an organizational base for his continued work in civic edu- 
cation reform when he left his position as Director of Teacher Training at the Ministry of 
National Education. CCE is located in Warsaw and works closely with the network of Cen- 
ters foi Civic and Economic Education as a kind of “lead center” responsible for initiating 
and developing civic education projects that are national in scope. Jacek Strzemieczny serves 
as Director of CCE. Not long after the creation of CCE, the Centers and CCE negotiated an 
Inter-Center Agreement that sets forth some guidelines tor coordination and cooperation 
among CCE and the Centers. In addition, CCE established a new Center in Olsztyn to better 
serve the northeast region of Poland. 

The Centers for Civic and Economic Education participate in projects initiated by CCE 
either by implementing project activities in their regions and/or by undertaking specialized 
tasks such as organizing a conference, developing certain components of new materials, and 
the like. For example, the March 1994 NED grant to promote national dissemination ot the 
primary school civics course went to CCE, which in turn involved the Centers in conducting 
in-service education activities in their regions. In January 1995 CCE received a m 'jor grant 
from the Pew Charitable Trusts to conduct a three-year project to promote teaching about 
democracy and constitutionalism in Polish secondary schools. Undei this grant, CCE is 
developing new curricula, training teachers, holding public seminars and conferences, and 
developing a teacher resource center in cooperation with the Centers lor Civic and Econom- 
ic Education. The creation of CCE has been a significant development for EDCP and the 
Centers, because CCE is successful in securing several major grants that have simultaneous- 
ly helped alleviate the Centers’ short-term funding problems and vigorously moved forward 
EDCP's civic education reform agenda. 



Next Steps for the Centers 

As of this writing there is every indication the EDCP Centers for Civic and Economic 
Education have played and will continue to play a helpful role in the reform ol civic educa- 
tion in Poland, ' he experienec to date clearly confirms our initial judgment that some form 
of infrastructure to support civic education innovation in Poland is absolutely essential il real, 
long-term educational change is to occur. A center model suitably adapted to P('lish eircum- 
stanees appears capable of providing such an infiastructure. 

Key challenges for the Centers in the future include enhancing the capacity t'f ('enter Directors 
and Deputy Directors to act as insttitctional leaders tis well as adtiiinistrators. This, in turn, ini])lies 
that Center personnel tieed additiotial opportunities for professional development aimed at enhanc- 
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ing their undciMandinii of liberal constitutional dciiKK'racy. market economics, and active teach- 
ing/leaming strategies essential to civic and economic education in a demcK'ratic society. 

Further, the Centers will need to continue to explore ways to functionally divide tasks and 
to coordinate activities. Not every' Center, lor example, needs to have the in-house capacity 
to undertake innovative curriculum development projects: nor do all Centers need to have the 
same level of expertise in the economic dimensions of civic education. 

The Centers w'ill need to continue to strengthen their ties to counterpart institutions in 
Poland, as well as the rest of Fmrope, and to work cooperatively with the Center for Citizen- 
ship Education in Warsaw. If the past is truly able to ser\ e as prologue, the Centers will rise 
to meet these challenges as well as others that w ill surely develop. 



Notes 

1 The projcel nii Pdiiealion for DcniDeraiic Cili/.onship in Poland (HDCP) was croalod at the request 
of the Polish Minisliy of National l-duealion in F'ebruary IWl as a cooperative effort of the Mershon 
Center, The Ohio State Universit>. and the Ministry. Since then, F^DCP has expanded to include as the 
major collaborators the Center for Citi/enship F:dueation. Warsaw, and The Ohio State University Col- 
lege ol I:dueation. Dr. Jaeek Str/eniiee/ny, Director ot the Center for Citi/enship Hducation, Warsaw, 
and Dr. Richard C. Remy. The Ohio State Universitv, initiated HDCP and have served as Co-Direetors 
since its inception. HDCP iindeilakes eurriculuni development, teacher education, and applied research 
projects designed to meet specific objectives while at the same time contributing to three long-term 
goals, which are to ( 1) institutional i/e civic education in all schools in Poland for the next decade, (2) 
contribute to a natiruial dialogue among Polish educators on the meaning of democratic citi/enship and 
civic education, and (.^) build strong linkages between American and Polish civ ic educators. 

2. Pr(>jckt Proi*ranut Naitcziinia K.szuiii cnin Ohywairlskic^o (Proposed Civic Hducation Curricu- 
lutnjifr Primary and Scrondaty Scluuds I (Warsaw, Poland: Ministry of National Hducation, 199.^). For 
additional information regarding the availability of this document, see Appendix 1. 

See. for example, the writing'^ t^'inard Mandcville, David Hume, and ITancis Hutchison on 
this topic. 

4. Robert A. Goldwin and William A. Schamhra, eds.. (low ('apitalistic Is die C(mstitution? (Wash- 
ington. D.C.: American Hnteiprise Institute. 19S2). 
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A Teacher Education Course: 
“The School in Democratic Society” 
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“The School in Democratic Society" is a sixty-hour, two-semester plan for a course of 
study. It is designed for preservice teacher education in Poland.’ With some modiHcations, 
this course could also be used for in-service teacher professional development. The aim of 
the course is to provide future teachers with a particular perspective on the functions of the 
school in a democratic society, to facilitate their adop;.:on of this vision, and to equip them 
with the basic skills necessary for implementing this vision in their teaching. 

Five Polish scholars wrote the course plan as a component of the project on Education for 
Democratic Citizenship in Poland (EDCP).' This writing team included a political scientist, a 
sociologist, an educational psychologist, and two social psychologists. From September 14 to 
December 22, 1992, the Polish authors were in residence at The Ohio State University, during 
which time they wrote the first draft ol the "The School in Democratic Society course plan 
through participation in a process called a curriculum seminar. The curriculum seminar was 
designed to make a wide range of American expertise and experience available to the Poles. 
Richard C. Remy served as Seminar Director: Luvem L. Cunningham and M. Eugene Gilliom 
.served as principal consultants to the seminar. The project was funded primarily by the Pew 
Charitable Trusts, with additional support provided by the Mershon Center. 

The work by the Polish scholars while at The Ohio State University was devoted to defin- 
ing the main aspects of the school's operation in a democratic society and the relevance ol 
these aspects to Poland's present and future needs The second stage of the project took place 
in Poland, where leaching methods and procedures in the course were fully developed, and 
evaluation, field-testing, and final revision were accomplished. 

Cooperation between the Polish and American experts in this project stemmed from the 
basic assumption that to successlully de\elop a course plan, Ptilish teacher-educators need- 
ed to combine educational experiences acquired in a mature dennicratic system with the real- 
ities of Polish schools in the wake of communism's collapse. On the one hand, a universal 
set oF principles, values, and standards are promoted in schools in democratic societies 
legardless cd'any one siiciciy's form of democracy. On the either hand, transformation of the 
Polish school to the democratic societal model requires a thorough exploration ol the 
school's strengths and weaknesses, and an in-depth understanding of current conditiems, as 
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well as traditions that predate the experience of tlie past 45 years. The former was the domain 
of the American experts, and the latter was the domain of the Polish experts. 



The Polish School in Transition 

To understand the need for ‘The School in Democratic Society" course in Polish educa- 
tion. a brief synopsis of the conditions of education before the fall of communism is essen- 
tial. Vestiges of the previous model of education, siill evident in today's Poland, constitute 
the immediate need for such a preservice teacher education course. 



The Previous Model of Polish Schooling 

The fundamental feature of the Polish school system under communism was uniformity: 
unifonn types of schools throughout the country, a uniform curriculum for all schools of a 
given type, curricular requirements equally obligatory of all students, and uniform textbooks 
for every subject and for every grade level. The students had to master the same knowledge 
regardless of the school they attended. 

Educational goals were also uniform. Collectively, these goals aimed at creating a good, 
socially minded member of a “classless, egalitarian, and collective " socialist society. Every 
curriculum contained a meticulously described set of objectives that the teacher wtis sup- 
posed to instill in all students concerning a given topic in a given class.' 

In theory, the parents, the local authorities, or the society as a whole had little or no influ- 
ence over the school. Party apparatchiks made decisions concerning the scope of education 
on the basis of Marxist-Leninist principles. 

This totalitarian model failed to be implemented fully for two reasons. First, a major obsta- 
cle against complete implementation was the diversity of Polish serial life inconsistent with the 
communist ideal. For instance, the Roman Catholic Church, a major part of Poland's social, cul- 
tural, and religious life for over a millennia, played a crucial role with direct and indirect resis- 
tance to communist uniformity. This resistance ramified to schools through the Church's encour- 
agement of parents to introduce some “corrections" to the fonnal education of their children. 

Second, and similar to other spheres of life, education was driven less by ideological prin- 
ciples than by the interests of successive ruling elites. After seizing power as a result of some 
new historic “perturbations," they, almost W'ithout exception, initiated “refonns" of the edu- 
cational system. These reforms, however, were never carried out fully since, by their very 
nature, refomts take time. This resulted in an internal incoherence of the system. Consequent- 
ly, where courageous and dedicated teachers could be found, good quality and relatively open 
schools functioned frequently behind the facade of various “pedagogical experiments." 

The model of communist pedagogy, with slogans of progressiveness notwithstanding, had 
much in common with the traditional, authoritarian model of the Eastern European school of 
the past. The student was expected to memori/e as much information as possible, to not ask 
probing questions, and to be obedient to the teacher. According to one study, only 1 1 percent 
of secondary school students believed that the school provided a forum for the discussion of 
interesting subjects. According to a majority of the students surveyed (7 1 .9 percent), consci- 
entious fulfillment of all the duties wtis rewarded the most Only a small minority (h.7 per- 
cent) thought that a courageous expression of one's convictions was rewarded.’ 

StiuFuts atttibuted the i'ollowing qualities to their teachers: vcngcfulncss (S.^ percent), 
humiliation of students (S2 percent), malice (79 percent), making fun of students (71 per- 
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cent), lack of understanding (68 peicent), grading unfairly (67 percent), favoring .some stu- 
dents and making others miserable (65 percent), and loudness (62 percent). A complement to 
these findings comes from the data showing that only 21 percent of teachers believed that 
coiporal punishment was inappropriate. By implication, almost 80 percent of the surveyed 
teachers approved the use of such punishment at school. Therefore, it is not surprising that 
65 percent of the students attended school with indifference and fatigue, 50 percent with 
annoyance and fear, 35 percent with resignation, and 25 percent with anger. 

Parents also perceived the school as an unfriendly environment. It should be stressed that 
parental hostility and lack of confidence in the schools were rooted in aversion toward “com- 
munist" education that conflicted with important family values, such as imposing atheism 
over the deeply rooted adherenee of most Poles to the Catholic faith. A further hostility exist- 
ed toward the authoritarianism of the schools and the perception that the fate and well-being 
of the child depended on the “good ” or "bad" will of the teacher. 



Polish Schools After the Fall 

The new Edueational System Act, drafted by the first non-communist government and 
adopted by Parliament in 1991 , created a possibility to change the face of the Polish school.- 
The Act abolished the state monopoly on education,' gave parents and local authorities access 
to the education system through participation in School Councils, stimulated the establish- 
ment of authentic student self-government, and emphasized student rights. In addition, the 
Act envisioned a drastic decentralization of decision-making and educational activities. 

Now, elected school principals make decisions with regard to the school s finances and 
hiring, but not dismissal, of teachers. Together with teachers, the principals have much to say 
in formulating curricula and arc expected to address only a few basic requirements from the 
Ministry of National Education. Teachers tire free to choose textbooks and other educational 
materials, to introduce new teaching methods, ant' to create original programs. The primary 
goal of these changes is to restore the teachers’ autonomy and to create a situation in which 
teachers decide how far they will go in making use of their independence in exploring opti- 
mal programs and methodological teaching alternatives. The majority of teachers, however, 
have failed to take advantage of this opportunity. 

Today, the negative image of the school and the teacher in the eyes of students stands in 
sharp contrast to the high self-evaluation of teachers. A majority of teachers (about 80 per- 
cent) think they arc very effective in innuencing student behavior and have a strong person- 
al influence on student development. Almost 87 percent indicate that they try to be fair and 
patient in their interactions with their students; 70.6 percent believe they create a positive 
atmosphere in the classroom; and 96.9 percent want to get to know their students better. This 
positive self-assessment seems to stem from a belief in the effectiveness of an authoritarian 
didactic and pedagogical style. According to the majority of respondents (75 percent), stu- 
dents are motivated to study mostly by external incentives, fhe same proportion is of the 
opinion that the school should exercise strong control over the students.' 

Teachers and Teacher Education During the Transition 

After the communist seizure of power in the wake of the .Second Woild Wai. the leaching 
profession found itself in the "ideological forefront." Teachers were cxpcctcil to have signif- 
icant input into the education of the socialist state’s new generation of citi/ens. Survivors of 
the war who remembered the teachers of the past were distrustful, if not hostile, towtird this 
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new breed. Also, the new authoritie.s did not trust the pre-war tcaehers w'ho. although often 
progre.ssive or even leftist, were insufficiently communist.'’ The goal was to raise a new and 
trustworthy cadre of teachers. 

As is the case with other social institutions, changes in education depend on broader 
changes occurring outside its structure."’ It goes without saying, therefore, that the discrepan- 
cy between stated ideals and actual practice in every area of life, characteristic of the new sys- 
tem, had to have its impact on teacher training as well. Wholly dependent on Soviet pedagogy, 
teacher education at the universities, teacher colleges, and teacher high schools was used as 
an instnunent of indoctrination and a tool of political selection by the communist regime.” In 
theory, what was called education ot '‘the progressive and open-minded teacher' turned into 
training for obedience to the communist party vision of what should be taught and how it 
should be taught in Polish schools. Such a state of affairs discouraged many from entering the 
profession. Therefore, individuals admitted to the so-called “teachers' courses" in various uni- 
versity departments were those who acquired insufficiently good marks to be admitted to other 
professions. The most competent professors tended to avoid classes with the “weak" students 
which, in turn, low'ered further the standards of educational studies and intensified future 
teacher dependence on ideological rather than on substantive authority. An analysis of the 
processes that took place at the Polish school under communism indicates that poorly educat- 
ed and opportunistic teachers have deepened this inertia in the educational system,'* 

Since the collapse of communism, to no one's surprise, teachers are a force obstructing 
educational reform. A majority of teachers simply do not see any need for change at the 
school or in their behavior. They resist changes and see them only as a new source of further 
aggravation compounding their already heavy work load. There is a widespread lack of 
understanding among teachers concerning the foundations of a democratic system and the 
political processes currently under way in Poland and other post-communist countries.'' 

Teachers have concentrated instead on protecting their privileges and fighting for better 
salaries because the financial situation of teachers was and continues to be very bad. This 
concentration has been encouraged by the so-called Teachers' Charter guaranteeing teachers' 
Job security." The Teachers' Charter w'as designed to keep teachers loyal to the authorities 
and vigilant with respect to the maintenance of a “proper ideological atmosphere” among stu- 
dents w'ho naturally tended to sympathize w'ith the underground Solidarnosc movement. 
Introduced under martial law, the Teachers' Charter provides teachers with specific privi- 
leges. including ( I ) the right ot early retirement five years before the accepted retirement age, 
(2) state distinctions automatically aw'ardcd after a certain number of years on the job with 
all the related fin^mcial benefits, and (3) Job security as a nominated teacher ^nomination is, 
in fact, auuaiiatically acquired after three years school emplo\ iiicnt), who camun be fired if 
he or she has not committed any criminal offense. 



Assumptions, Goals, and Procedures of the Project 

The picture painted above suggests a certain framework in which the autlu^rs of “The 
vSehool in I)« mocratic Society” course plan sought answers to the key qucsticnis: What and 
in wdiat way should preservice teachers be taught so they can act to improve Polish schools? 
This new and improved school would he friendly, open, consistent with the ideals of a demo- 
cratic society, aiul Lompclcnl lo prepaie stiulcnts for life in such a society. 
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Education and Democratization 

The process of transition from what the Polish school "is" to what the Polish school 'ought 
to be’' can be described as a democratization process, More speciiically, this process is under- 
stood to entail two different, but related, levels: external and internal democratization. 

The external process of school democratization suggests that schools should be returned 
to the society. Education, according to this view, should serve the values and goals accepted 
broadly by the society as a whole. Also, education should recognize its diversity and plural- 
ity oi interests. This recognition requires public discussion on topics such as linance, orga- 
nization, content, methods of teaching, and a decentralized decision-making process. The 
right to participate in such a discus.sion belongs not only to representatives of the education- 
al bureaucracy, educational experts, and teachers, but also to parents, employers, local com- 
munitie.s, social authorities, ethnic and religious minorities, and. depending on their devel- 
opmental possibilities, to .students themselves. 

The internal aspect of school democratization deals with interpersonal relations within the 
school community. Democracy as a political system is bound to remain unstable as long as 
it is exclusively a political system and not a type of society. Modem democracy is more than 
a form of government. It is also a fonn of community, and the "democratic ideal" manilests 
itself in the ways individuals and groups act and interact with each other.*' Thus, the democ- 
ratic ideal implies that education for a dctnocratic society should be based on democratic 
experiences. This sort of education requires some aspects of school (e.g., students' and teach- 
ers' self-governments) to be organized on the basis of authentic democratic rules and proce- 
dures. It also requires the school to become a democratic environment in the sense ot both a 
democratic climate and demociatic means. The Polish school should not remain a bastion o\ 
authoritarianism with Polish teachers as the mainstay. 

If one acts on the assumption that education rellects societal change and, at the same time, 
that the school is a participant in this change."' then school "democratization described 
above is unavoidable and indispensable. This process is unavoidable because a democratiz- 
ing society will not accept the exclusion of education from societal inlluence and control. 
The process is indispensable because if young people graduated without knowing how to live 
in a democracy, the school w'ould ignore its basic role ol "a means to social continuation and 
development."'' The auth(^s of "l‘he School in Democratic Society" intended to communi- 
cate these ideas to future teachers. 

How'ever, before these ideas can be implemented elleclively, the post-conimunisi reality 
in Poland needs to be taken into consideration, and not exclusively in the realm of education. 
Sociologists describe the condition of Polish society in transition as a dangerous situation. A 
major part of the society is not able to cope with the challenges of maiket economics and 
political pluralism, and reacts to these challenges negatively, passively, and with inadequate 
expectations.'' These problems are seen partly as the result ol experiences from the real 
socialism" period, which did not facilitate the development of attitudes and skills necessary 
for people to function under the new economic and political scenario.* ' 

What is important from the perspective ol this project, however, is the tact that not only 
older people, but also the younger generation— those currently graduating from high 
school — are approaching pc')st-ccminuinist reality in Poland without much optimism. Polish 
youth share the of)inion that Poland is heading in the wrong direction, and no one is in firm 
control oi this process. In addition, only a few think the communist dictatorship has been 
replaced by democraev, although 60 percent consider democracy to be the best political sys- 
tem. The rest are divided between those who are sure that "other forces" are steering the actu- 
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al rulers and those wlio know neither how to describe nor lunv to understand the conse- 
quences of the current situation. Young people are distrustful of institutions, organizations, 
and public authorities. In one study, for example, only one percent of the respondents men- 
tioned a politician in response to a question about their role models, and more than half could 
not come up with anyone worthy of serving as a role model. Vet*)' small segments of the youth 
selected values sucli as creativity (7 percent) and the ability to make important economic 
decisions (2 percent) and political decisions (2 percent) as meaningful. Similar to the 1980s, 
today's young people lack interest in broad issues outside their family life and their circle of 
friends. For example 38 percent of the respondents to one survey considered themselves to 
be members of the next *1ost generation,"*" 



Basic Assumptions of ‘‘The School in Democratic Society” 

The evidence cited above suggests that one has to take into account the possibility that the 
preservice teachers, targeted by 'The School in Democratic Society” and recruited from the 
aforementioned generation, may be hostile to the proposed course, treating it as an attempt 
at indoctrination by unpopular and untrustw orthy "new' rulers,” A w idespread belief that the 
course constitutes nothing more than the replacement of an old ideology with a new' one 
would be devastating. This fear, added to the conviction that the Polish school docs not con- 
stitute an initially friendly environment for the democratization process, led the authors to 
adopt the following assumptions concerning the course plan's content and implementation. 

First, the course should concentrate on the reality of school and how* democratic princi- 
ples, values, and standards of behavior can be implemented best within this realistic frame- 
work. Moreover, the course should contain references to positive Polish experiences as much 
as possible, even if not many of those experiences can be identified, so as to show' that the 
"democratic school” is not totally alien and incompatible with Polish culture and tradition. 
To do so. the topics covered in the course w ere organized around the analysis of seven fea- 
lures of an educational system, such as the role and position of the teacher, students' rights 
and responsibilities, parental participation in the school, the school and the local communi- 
t\. the distribution of resources for education, the school as an organization and a communi- 
ty. and the role of the school in the democratic society. The criteria used in selecting these 
topics came from areas of necessary and paaially fulfilled reforms in the Polish school sys- 
tem. Through this course. prospL-cii\e teachers will learn to exercise democratic standards 
and procedures in these areas. 

.Second, the course should develop skills necessary for democratic behavior in the school 
env ironment. It would be naive to presume that rhetorical theories about the nature of school 
democracy are sufficient for the development of democratic skills that will eventually lead to 
democratic behavior. In addition, preservice teachers should be able to develop a sense of 
(optimism toward their future professional settings. The contrast between personal, idealistic 
dreams about teaching and the realitv of the situation can be discouraging. Thus, if prospec- 
tive teachers are equipped w ith v arious ways of dealing with difficult problems, they may 
lind it easier to believe ami to realize in practice that the nature of the school depends par- 
tial I v on what teachers themselves do. 

As a framework for the "democratic skills of teachers,” the authors used the typology of 
'‘citizenship competencies” developed by Remv and Turner, 1'he\ have defined these com- 
petencies as: 
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. . . the quality of persons' participation individually or with others in processes related to group 
governance such as making decisions, protecting cMie's interests or comiminicating eltcctiveiN 
with group leaders. This includes the capacitv to act indiv idually in one's own behalf and the 
capacity to act in concert with others. ... In a democratic society, cmii pete nee implies that citi- 
zens will produce consequences which do not violate human rights and which are congruent with 
principles of liberty and justice.-’ 

The competencies distinguished by Rcmy and Turner are acquiring and using intormalion, 
as.sessing involvement, making decisions, making judgments, communicating, cooj'ierating. 
and promoting interest. According to the Rcmy and Turner design, these competencies typi- 
fy essential activities in a democratic social system. They have been adapted, however, to the 
specific requirements of the role ot the teacher as a member oi the school community. It is 
not possible to create an "ideal teacher." However, it is possible to equip the teacher with use- 
ful skills for individual development approximating such a role. 

Main Goal of ‘‘The School in Democratic Society” 

One crucial problem faced by the authors ol the course was how to organi'e the cxpcii- 
cnccs of prescrvicc teachers in such a way as to give them a chance to acquit e and to piae- 
tice the necessary .skills. The authors responded to this question by incorporating practical 
teaching methods into the proposed course. These methods included case studies, simula- 
tions, and role playing. These practical teaching methods intertwined with the traditional, 
more academic forms of activity, such as discussions about literature and written essays. 
With respect to the overarching aims of the course, the usefulness ot these methods rests on 
the fact that they allow a simulation of real situations in which participants are asked to 
choose alternative behaviors, confront the actions of others, and analyze reasons for and con- 
sequences of different behaviors. Thus, it is a kind ot practical training which combines the- 
oretical knowledge with real life events and one's own experiences. 

These methods stimulate inquiry into and analysis of the problem from dillereni perspec- 
tives, including personal values and standards. The latter is pailicularh impoilant toi a 
course steeped in values and normative behavioral standards. Moreover, practical methods 
demand a specific climate in the classroom that is characterized by contidence. openness, and 
freedom of thought and speech in task completion. 1 his climate is absolutely iiecessaiy when 
taking into consideration the contents of the course, because it is ditlicult to imagine that one 
cun comprehend fully the patterns of democratic behavior while experiencing intimidation 
and coercion. lanally, although this is not a direct goal oi the course, the encountei ol 
prospective teachers with inquiry-oriented methods oi teaching might stimulate them to use 
such methods in their professional practice. This would muloubtedl) translate tnto sheet piol- 
it for F\^lish education. 

Preparation of the Course 

The itleas and content of the teacher education course called "Ihe Scln)ol in Democratic 
Society" resulted from several months o\' intense cooperation between I'olish and American 
expert’s at the Mershon Center (d‘The Ohi(^ State University, The curriculum seminar, led bv 
Professors Remy and Cunningham, played a particularly important role in the development 
of the course. 1he curriculum seminar consisted of a carelullv planned, tour-nuuith sequence 
of events including weekly discussiems w ith Professors Rem> and Cunningham: special Icr- 
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turcs by experts on various topics; participation in an OSU course for preservice teachers; 
participation in professional meetings and conferences; visits to schools and other educa- 
tional institutions; and other activities focused on the development of a draft course plan. 

The weekly di.scussions helped the course authors digest various experiences, adapt these 
experiences to the needs and exigencies of Poli,sh education, exchange and verify ideas about 
the shape of the course, and evaluate and improve the results of successive stages of work on 
the course plan. These discussions afso provided the opportunity to make changes in the sem- 
inar agenda to insure scheduled activities were meeting the needs of the Poles as the course 
development proceeded. 

The special lectures and conversations with American education specialists from the OSU 
College of Education focu.sed on helping the Poles understand significant dimensions of the 
American educational system. These sessions dealt with such topics as the organizational 
principles of American education, the problems of financing education, educational policy, 
and the principles and practice concerning respect for students' rights. 

The Poles regularly attended a social studies teaching methods course for preservice 
teachers presented on campus during the autumn quarter. This course, taught by Professor M. 
Eugene Gilliom, proved to be especially u.seful as an introduction to practical, active teach- 
ing/learning strategies and as an example of the application of an inquiry-based approach to 
pre.service teacher education. 

Curriculum seminar activities were not limited to The Ohio State University's campus. 
The Poli.sh authors vi.sited Indiana University to learn about the work of the ERIC Clearing- 
house tor Social Studies/Social Science Education and the Social Studies Development Cen- 
ter. They also gave a pre.scntation on their work at the National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies (NCSS) Annual Meeting in Detroit, Michigan. Locally, they participated in a conference 
organized by Ohio Wesleyan University entitled "Education for Democracy: Looking to the 
2 1st Century and observed a workshop on "Connecting Citizens and Schools ' involving 
parents, teachers, and educational administrators from Columbus. Ohio. Further, the Poles 
visited primary and .secondary schools in Columbus. 

From the Polish perspective, the curriculum .seminar process had a crucial significance 
becau.se it helped the authors apply their experiences in the United States to the task of 
designing a course appropriate for Poli.sh teachers and .schools. Generally speaking, partici- 
pants in cross-cultural experiences often describe them as interesting but not very u.seful 
because they lend to be incompatible with the realities of their owm culture. Such a view can 
be considered only partially true. At least parts of such experiences arc rejected becau.se they 
prove incongruent with the content of the pailicipants' former experiences and cognitive 
.schemata derived from those experiences. - The "manufacturing ' of experiences carried out 
during the curriculum .seminar proved extremely fruitful in the con.struction of a Poli.sh pre- 
.servicc teacher education course. 

The first draft of the course plan was written during the.se activities in the United States. 
In the .second phase of work, after returning to Poland, the authors concentrated on further 
adapting the course content to Poli.sh reality and adding teaching .strategies and bibliograph- 
ic material to the course. They developed examples of simulations, case studies, and other 
instructional strategies suited to Poli.sh schools. I'irst, however, they put together a reading 
list lor students, striving to secure as much input from Poli.sh .scholars as po.ssible. ' 
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Structure, Content, and Organization of the Course 

"The School in Democratic Society" consists of two part:;. The first part contains a 
description of the goals and assumptions of the course as well as the topics to be covered. 
Each topic is defined, key issues are specified, student objectives are delineated in terms of 
knowledge and skills, and general suggestions and a sample path toward course imple- 
mentation are included. Further, student evaluation strategies are proposed, as are readings 
for students, supplementary readings for the instructor, and the suggested number of class 
hours per topic. 

The second part of the course plan contains materials useful for implementing the course. 
This part provides a description of the most important “hands on” teaching methods (e.g., 
simulation, role playing, and the case study) supplemented with a list of proposed literature 
for instructors who would like to expand their knowledge of these methods. Finally, nine spe- 
cific lesson scenarios are included to serve as examples of how these methods could be incor- 
porated into teaching the course. The following sections synopsize the .seven course topics as 
addressed in both parts of the course plan. 

The Role and Position of the Teacher 

This topic is concerned primarily with two matters: ( 1 ) the professional role and status ot 
the teacher and (2) his or her relationship with the other “actors" on the school scene — stu- 
dents. parents, other teachers, and supervisors. The way preservice students understand and 
evaluate the role of the teacher can have a direct influence on their motivation to become 
teachers’" and on how they perform that role. It is, therefore, important that future teachers 
be aware of a great variety of teaching methods, ot the factors on which these methods 
depend, and of the consequences of these methods with regard to student-teacher relations. 

It is also crucial that preservice teachers learn about the factors affecting the teacher s 
position in society, as well as the rights and responsibilities that come with that role. In the 
course plan, much attention is paid to the stereotype of the teacher in society and to the 
stereotype concerning the role prevalent among teachers themselves. Preservice teachers 
should have an opportunity to confront the myths, to look at the advantages and the disad- 
vantages of the profe.ssion, and to devise possibilities for strengthening the profession that 
are yet to be explored. The aim of this topic is to develop in preservice teachers the ability to 
distinguish between and understand the factors responsible for the attitudes of others toward 
the school (e.g., students, parents, community, and local authorities). In so doing, this topic 
addresses conflicts that arise as a result of these attitudes with the goal of developing prcscr- 
vice teachers’ abilities to promote constructive resolutions. 

The classes are organized to enable students to experiment with different attitudes and 
bchuvioi*s while interacting with other members of the school community. This goal is 
achieved, in part, through simulation of group decisions concerning the distribution of money 
for different school projects and playing roles of participants in a specific school conflict cen- 
tered on a pregnant student. The greatest number of class hours (from 14 to 20) arc suggest- 
ed for this topic. 



Student Rights and Responsibilities 

Most attention under this topic is given to student rights. Student responsibilities are illus- 
trated mostly through eontrasts with their rights. This lack of symmetry is intentional and 
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originates in the reality of the Polish school where responsibilities are harslily enforced, and 
student rights are neglected and often treated as privileges. In the course, future teachers 
should learn about specific student rights such as personal rights, the right to protection from 
abuse, social rights, and. as a separate category, the protection of the rights of students 
viewed as "trouble makers," They should also learn to understand the nature of these rights 
and their meaning within the context of the school environment, as well as the most impor- 
tant conflict areas embedded in this subject and the various strategies for conflict resolution. 

Since university students who recently graduated from high school have a natural affini- 
ty with high school students and a propensity to idealize their future attitudes towiird them, 
this part of the course should provide pre.service teachers with as many opportunities as pos- 
sible to identity with the teacher struggling with various problems surrounding the issue of 
student rights. Workshops constitute a proper tool for accomplishing this goal. They can 
serve as a forum for elaborating difficult cases based on actual events in Polish schools and 
a simulation of conflicts concerning the rights of students who engage in serious violations 
of school regulations. One simulation, for example, focuses on a situation involving a stu- 
dent-initiated bomb threat at the school. 

Teachers arc often the only indi\ iduals who can take initial action wTien children's rights 
are violated outside the school environment. Therefore, this topic gives preservice teachers 
an opportunity to get acquainted with the work of specialized organizations working on 
behalf of children. Eight to ten class hours are planned for this topic. 

Parental Participation in Schools 

This topic co\ ers a variety of potential avenues for parental influence on Polish schooling 
and makes an argument in favor of increasing parental involvement in the school. In addi- 
tion. this topic covers such aspects of parental participation as the relationship between the 
teacher and the parents, since teachers assume an important role in developing positive rela- 
tions and creating opportunities for parental participation in the school. This relation.ship is 
particularly important in the present Polish school context where many parents exhibit help- 
lessness in relationship to the school. The law alone cannot change this reality. Teachers' pos- 
itive attitudes, initiatives, and skills are a necessary complement to legal changes. 

This topic is designed to teach preservice teachers about different forms of parental par- 
ticipation in the life of the school, the meaning of this participation, the positive and nega- 
tive consequences of participation, as well as reasons for parental reluctance toward any 
involvement. Analyses of appropriate documents, interviews with parents and teachers, and 
simulations of meetings with pareiiK during which future teachers can analyze problems of 
interaction and test different ways f expanding parental participation in the education of 
their children should all serve this end. Four to six hours set aside for this topic do not .seem 
siilficienl. However, some of these issues are addressed in the context of other topics dis- 
cussed in the course such as "The Role and Position of the Teacher" and "Student Rights and 
Responsibilities." 

The School and the Local Community 

This topic has three major goals. First, prospective teachers should learn how to recognize 
major formal and informal groups in their community, the relations between them, and the 
locus of power in (he community. Second, tlu’\ should learn how to coojicrate with those 
groups and how lo protect stuilents from pathological groups in the community. Third, by ana- 
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lyzing the development of local communities and their influence on school life, preservice 
teachers should have an opportunity to focus on some general issues of democratic society, 
such as the problem of participation in public life and the process of developing civil society. 

Apart from a discussion of the literature and case studies, the most important torm of 
activity proposed in this portion of the course is the preparation, implementation, and elabo- 
ration of results of interviev, s with representatives of the local community. This interview 
process should focus on problems faced by the school in the preservice teacher’s region. In 
addition to experiencing the actual operation of schools, this segment of the course gives stu- 
dents an opportunity to learn how to make useful contacts, to communicate effectively, and 
to acquire information from other people. Six to eight hours are allocated tor this topic. 

Distribution of Resources for Education 

Only two to four hours arc reser\-ed for this topic. The goal of this course is not to involve 
students dee>My in complex problems surrounding the financing of education. The goal is to 
acquaint them with the major principles of financing education recently introduced in Poland 
and to understand the consequences of the.se principles as they relate to the operation of the 
school and such issues as equal access to education. Since the new conditions require that 
schools learn how' to seek outside money for some projects, these matters are also incorpo- 
rated into this topic. 

The course anticipates that preservice teachers will have the opportunity to write a letter 
to a potential sponsor of school activities, get acquainted with the school budget, and analyze 
and discu.ss various legal documents regulating the financing of education. 



School as an Organization and as a Community 

This topic focuses on the implementation of democratic principles in the school. To some 
extent, the inteiplay between the educational system and the society is investigated. Howev- 
er, the school is the basic unit of analysis. The primary goal of this topic is to strengthen 
future teachers' abilities to face the organizational reality of the school relevant to the prob- 
lems of democracy without complicating the issue with intricate theories. This approach to 
the topic should facilitate student understanding of the democratic principles operating in 
their .school. Further, students should be able to analyze critically the actual condition of the 
Polish school and to draw conclusions concerning the possibility of further school democra- 
tization. The second goal of this topic is to offer students the knowledge and skills necessary 
to exercise basic democratic processes in a school setting. 

This topic is somewhat more theoretical when compared to other topics in the course. 
Considering that students might not possess an adequate knowledge of the psychology and 
sociology ot organizations, course instructors should approach this topic so that prcser\ icc 
teachers can establish clear links between *‘al slracf' knowledge and ‘'concrete" school real- 
ity. One such approach relies on case studies as a method, and tlie authors of the course rec- 
ommend this instructional strategy. 

During the course, students will ha\e an opportunity to analyze the multi-dimensionality 
of school organization (including the roles played by inlormal factors, such as the innucnce 
of different groups and the personal qualities of various agents) in order to build a map of 
power and control in their school. Through a school-based case study, they will investigate 
"the play of interests" (including the extension ot innucnce and channels ol inlluencel 
between the main actors oii the school stage Ueachers. students, and parents) and the exter- 
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nal influences on the school by such groups as educational experts, school administrators, 
politicians, and the public. 

Students will also consider what can and cannot take on a democratic character in their 
school, the relationship between democraev and efficiency, and actual cases of the violation of 
democratic rules in the life ot the school. A special study of an actual case that occurred in one 
of the Polish schools is presented for the analysis of leadership problems in the school. This 
case is called “The Experimental Riot." Ten to 14 hours are planned for discussion of this topic. 

The Role of the School in a Democratic Society 

This topic is meant to be a summary and assessment of the w'hole course. Students should 
be invited to examine the most fundamental assumptions of the democratic school through 
*he perspective of a democratic society. They should consider not only the principles and val- 
ues of education that differentiate a democracy from other political systems, but also those 
that are universal and transcend all political systems. 

Three goals should be the aim in teaching this topic; (1) the development of student 
knowledge about the essential principles of a democratic society, (2) the investigation of the 
.school's role in a democratic .system, and (3) the building of a more general competence in 
dealing with tensions and problems in a democracy. Accordingly, students should be able to 
u.se the knowledge and skills acquired during the course for analyzing and understanding the 
problems and issues that ari.se in the school through the Polish societal persp .ctive during the 
transition to democracy. 

The way of dealing with this topic depends on how much, in the instructor's opinion, was 
achieved up to this point in the course. If students were well engaged in the course and the 
quality of their work was evaluated as satisfactory, it would be worthwhile to offer them the 
opportunity for independent examinalion of a problem or dilemma relevant to the idea of 
democracy in the context of the Polish educational system. If the course instructor makes a 
.k cision that the students are ready for this additional discussion, a conference entitled “The 
School in Democratic Society" should be organized, and the students should be allowed to 
pre.sent their papers. Going through the experience of presenting and defending one's con- 
victions and comments in public will constitute an additional benefit from this undertaking. 

If there are reasons to believe that .students will not be able to manage this task, a review 
ot the course by focusing on selected problems that will lead students to some generaliza- 
tions and synthe.scs is recommended. Analyzing the problem of the free accc.ss to informa- 
tion in the .school as one of the criteria of democratization, or the question of the “dilemmas 
of democracy" mo.st frequently occurring in this environment, could con.stituie pos.sible foci 
for this di.scussion. The framework for such discussion could be the broader phenomena in a 
democratic .society that are suitable for defining educational institutions. The number of cla.ss 
hours allocated for this topic depends on the scope of the other topics, but should be no fewer 
than six hours. 



Modular Organization 

As should be apparent from the above discussion. "The School in Democratic Society" 
course is organized in wlial could be described as a modular way. This allows the instructor 
some leeway, including the freedom to establish the order of topics covered and the ability 
to rearrange course components according to individual needs and possibilities. This fiexi- 
hility is a plus because existing conditions suggest that the course will be taught by repre- 
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scntatives of different profession.* (e.g., educators, psychologists, sociologists, or political 
scientists). These teachers might also differ in their level of experience concerning practical 
knowledge of school reality. 



Evaluation and ‘‘The School in Democratic Society” 

The concluding comments of this chapter pertain to two kinds of evaluation. First, there 
is a brief discussion of how to evaluate student performance. Second, there is commentary 
about how the substance of the course was evaluated. 

Evaluation of Student Performance 

A few remarks seem in order about the question of student grades. Students attending the 
proposed course will be faced with a combination of workshops and traditional academic 
work “on the literature." Such a mixed approach is rather atypical of a Polish university-level 
education. 

These two types of activity are generally taught by different instructors (''practitioners" and 
“theoreticians"), and the results of student work are evaluated on the basis of different criteria. 
For instance, mere attendance often suffices in the case of workshops. Taking this into account, 
together with the above-mentioned “loading" of the course with values, it was proposed that 
the grading criterion for each topic be a specific assignment for the student (e.g., an essay on 
an assigned or chosen subject or a test of the students' familiarity with the readings). 

It was also suggested that under no circumstances should students' attitudes or behaviors 
during simulations and psychodramas count as the basis for their grades. Much attention has 
been given to the issue of a general climate of openness and tolerance during the course. In 
addition, students should have an opportunity to acquaint themselves wTh the whole program 
before the course begins, to propose some modifications, and to have the right to a periodi- 
cal evaluation of the course and the instructor’s performance. 

We also proposed that selected results of the students' work (e.g., data collected about 
children's protection organizations and the best examples of letters to individuals and insti- 
tutions who might sponsor various school projects) might be published in the form of a sep- 
arate brochure to serve as a useful reference tool tor future teachers. 



Evaluation of the Course 

“The School in Democratic Society" has been evaluated twice: once by American experts 
and once by Polish experts. The first evaluation took place when the authors of the course 
plan were in the United States. The draft course plan was evaluated very positively by the 
American specialists." They underscored that many of the proposed issues should be incor- 
porated into teacher education efforts in countries, such as the United States, not undergoing 
a transition from a totalitarian to a democratic system. 

At this point, the proposed plan has been evaluated with equal enthusiasm by most of the 
Polish experts who attended an International Conference on Civic Education organized by 
EDCPat Jachranka near Warsaw in Dceemher Most importantly, the reviewers gen- 

erally agreed that the unirse can be very useful and should be incorporated into teacher edu- 
cation programs under the current conditions. The teacher educators who jnutieipated in the 
Jachranka eonlerence were enthusiastic, suggesting also that the course might be adapted to 
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a program tor iii-scrvicc icaclici’ cducaiioii. Last but not least, it is wortli mentioning thal the 
course evoked great inteiest among educational specialists iVom other post-communist coun- 
tries attending the conference. They stressed the similarity of problems and needs in their 
countries, and argued that this Polish teacher education course might be used as a son of 
heuristic tool for creating teacher education programs in their respective countries. 

The crucial test o\ the course will take place when its implementation begins, or even later 
when young teachers start to woik in the schools. Howe\ jr. it should be kept in mind that the 
success or failure of teachers depends as much on their knowledge of content as on the cir- 
cumstances under which they will work. "The School in Democratic Society*' is a proposal 
that covers only a small part of teacher education. And. although the course might contribute 
to raising a teacher's .self-confidence and level of performance, it cannot be a substitute for 
genuine profe.ssional skills rooted in .solid know ledge of the subject one teaches and the abil- 
ity to communicate this knowledge to students. 
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The Role of Cross-Cultural 
Experience in Developing a 
Teacher Education Course 



Gregory E. Harriot 

Since 1989, cross-cultural projects between developing democracies in East Central 
Europe and American educational organizations have attracted considerable funding Irom 
governmental and private organizations in the United States. These projects, many aimed at 
reconsidering citizenship education after the fall of communism, include a variety of short- 
term exchange programs, lecture series, study tours, and a tew long-term activities.' Howev- 
er. we know-^ little about visiting scholars' interpretations of these experiences while m the 
United States. 

This chapter presents an analysis of changes in a group ol live Polish teacher educatois 
interpretations of the special role of schools in a democratic society that accompanied their 
experiences during a long-term project in the United States, My analysis includes attention 
to the relative contribution of different types of cross-cultural experiences to the Polish edu- 
cators' orientations, as well as reference to the interplay between their experiences in the 
United States and their previous experiences in communist Poland. 



The Cross-Cultural Setting 

As part of the Education for Democratic Citizenship in Poland (EDCP) project, live Pol- 
ish educators visited the Mershon Center at The Ohio State UniversHy tor 14 weeks in the 
fall of 1992. Their goal during this extended cross-cultural experience was to develop the 
draft version of a tvvo-semestcr preservice teacher-education course plan tocused on schools 
in a democratic society. This component of EDCP and the resultant plan tor a course ol study 
were known as "The School in Democratic .Society. 

The previous chapter contains a detailed account of the Polish educators' experiences. 
Brietly, the formal experiences of the project were organized around a tour-month program 
called a curriculum seminar. The curriculum seminar included the following activities related 
to the Poles' course plan development task: weekly meetings with the American Seminar 
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Director and one or more consultants; participation in a social studies methods course being 
taught on campus for preservice teachers, a visit to the Social Studies Development Center and 
ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Science Education at Indiana University, 
school visits, and participation in two professional conferences. In addition, a significant por- 
tion ot the Poles time in the United States involved cross-cultural experiences outside the for- 
mal activities ot the curriculum seminar schedule. The.se experiences stemmed from acquain- 
tances made during the Polish educators' visit to the United States, activities of daily life in 
American society, and recreational activities such as a college football game and a bam dance. 

1 served as the coordinator for the curriculum seminar. My responsibilities included help- 
ing to plan and facilitate the fomial and informal experiences of the Polish educators during 
their time in the United States. 1 attended virtually all curriculum seminar meetings and other 
activities, and I accompanied the Polish educators during many of their unscheduled experi- 
ences. Managing the myriad aspects of their cross-cultural experience became both a profes- 
sional assignment and a personal charge. I used this opportunity to conduct a research pro- 
ject tocu.sed on the interplay between the Polish educators' cross-cultural experiences and 
their changing ideas about the role of .schools in educating lor democratic citizenship. 



The Research Questions 

1 began developing my research questions from the goal of the project as set forth by 
Richard C. Remy, the Director for the curriculum .seminar. The plan for the cun iculum .sem- 
inar .stated that the project goal was 

to provide a team of five Polish educators with the training, instmclional maierials, background 
readings, held experienees, and assistance from expert consultants they need to develop a com- 
plete tlrsl draft of a Course Syllabus for a iwo-seincster college course on "Schools and Demo- 
cratic Society."^ 

My investigation centered on the experiences of the live Polish educators as they sought 
to carry out their charge. Specifically, during the course of the study, the following three 
qiic.stions emerged from my experiences with the Polish educators: 

1. During their cro.ss-cultural experience, what changes occurred in the Polish educa- 
tors' constructions, or interpretations, of the role of .schools in educating for democ- 
ratic citizenship? 

2. Which experiences did the Polish educators note as contributory to the.se change.s? 

3. How' did the Poli.sh educators' experiences in comnumi.st Poland blend with their expe- 
riences in the United States to shape their constructions? 



The Research Process 

1 explored these questions through a qualitative research process. My goal was to hear the 
Polish educators reveal their own jiul^mcuts in their own vocahiihiry regarding some impor- 
tant ,\<’t Ilf elements in their own experience "" In pursuit of this goal. 1 based my re.search 
process on the assumption that there are multiple realities of the same phenomenon, and thc.se 
realities ;ire eonstrucied socially.’' 
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Data Gathering Procedures 

This study proceeded with the gathering and constant analysis and comparison of qualita- 
tive data,” The data gathered for this study included rotlections of the Polish edieators and 
myself, interviews with the project participants, observations, project documents, and 
respondent autobiographies. The following is a summary of the data gathering process: 

• Reflections: 1 asked the five Polish educators to record their thoughio on any experi- 
ences that brought new information or perspectives to their construction of schooling 
for democratic citizenship. My reflections took the form of a reflexive journal that 
noted methodological considerations and choices, acted as a cathartic release, and 
described my personal contact with the Polish educators, 

• Interview's: 1 conducted five regularly scheduled interviews with a set of pre-detei- 
mined questions based on analysis of data giithered previously. Divergence within 
interviews occurred during respondent elaboration on the pre-determined questions, 

• Observations: As both a participant in and systematic observer of the project, my 
observations included a journal describing each day's activities and detailed notes of 
the seminar sessions, 

• Project Documents: The project documents most relevant to my research were the iter- 
ations of the draft course plan, the many revisions of the curriculum seminar schedule, 
and the project file kept in the form of a project chronology. 

• .Autobiographies: The Polish educators wTote autobiographies so I could better under- 
stand the relationship between their life histones and ( I ) their participation in the pro- 
ject and (2) their idiosyncratic interpretations of schooling for democratic citizenship. 

Coding and Categorizing the Data 

After transcribing each interview and journal entry, 1 asked the Polish educators to check 
the transcriptions for accuracy. I then coded sentences, strings of sentences, and iragments of 
sentences that stood alone in relation to text that came before and after these data/ 

Subsequent to coding the first raw data, I grouped these data by their conceptual "fit" to each 
other. As more data w'ere analyzed and certain themes emerged, I developed categorical defin- 
itions. Eventually, each stack of data took on a name and a definition.*' The categorization 
process led to the emergence of recurrent themes that addressed the three research questions. 

Theoretical Framework for Analysis 

In qualitative research, one needs to make sense of data as they are colleclcd. Thus, the 
qualitative researcher applies one or more theoretical frameworks lor analysis. I selected 
George Kelly's work on the theoretical foundations of cognitive psychology in order to 
develop an appropriate analytical frame w'ork. Kelly s theory, based in constructivist cogni- 
tive psychology, served my research puiposes for two reasons. 

First, this approach to cognitive psychology undergirds the objectives of a qualitative 
study. Both constriicti\ ist cognitive psychologists and qualitative researchers try to "do jus- 
tice to the internal world of the person."'" The open question Icn* constructivist psychology 
and qualitative research is not whether realit> exists, but w hat people, in this case five Pol- 
i.sh teaciier educators, make of it. The assumption of an unkmiwn reality docs not preclude 
its existence. Rather, this assumption '‘contends that all we know of the world are human 
interpretations of our experience of the world,"" 
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Second, the constructivist notion of mutual simultaneous shaping facilitated my under- 
standing of cross-cultural change over time within and across the five Polish educators' 
cases. Constructivist cognitive psychologists consider our conceptualization of the world as 
a process of mutual and simultaneous shaping between the individual and his or her envi- 
ronment, not necessarily a behavioral response of the human mind to extant reality. This 
process precludes the existence of a static universc.'- 

In his magnum opus cntitlec The Psychology (/[Personal Constructs, Kelly linked this 
notion to a person's idiosyncratic interpretation or construction of experience. He based his 
personal construct theory on the following epistemological assumption: ""We assume that all 
of our present interpretations oj the universe are subject to revision or replacement/'^^ He 
called this view “constructive altcrnativism." This assumption, its basic theoretical postulate, 
and pertinent accompanying corollaries operated as the analytical framework for this study. 

As an analytical framework, the most salient aspect of personal construct theory was 
Kelly's definition of a construct. To Kelly, a “con.struct was a basis of making a di.stinction 
and, by some act, creating an as.sociation. . . . [ A| con.struct is not a cla.ss of objects, or an 
abstraction of a cla.ss (as in the case of a concept |, but a dichotomous reference axis."'' In 
order to understand a person, wc need to find both ends of meaning. The range of a construct 
is dclined by what a person means with regard to a certain object or event and continues to 
what that person defines as its contrast. These dichotomous poles arc the likeness and con- 
trast ends of a construct. Beyond this range, the con.struct becomes irrelevant. So, this heuris- 
tic allow ed me to analyze the data and to describe the Polish educators’ constructions of the 
school's role in citizenship education through the likenc.s.ses and contra.sts they noted during 
their cross-cultural experiences. 



The Findings of the Study 

Answers to the three questions that emerged throughout the study guided my development 
of the following findings. Thc.se findings refer only to the context and time frame of "The 
.School in Democratic Society" project. However, one ma> view thc.se findings as u.scfu! 
guides to future endeavors of a .similar sort. 

Changing Interpretations of the Role of Schools 

What changes occurred in the Polish educators* interpretations, or con.structions, of the 
role of schools in educating for democratic citizenship? The data indicated that little change 
occurred in the Polish educators' understandings of the knowledge about democracy that 
schools needed to address. However, the Polish cducat(^rs' thoughts changed con.sidcrably on 
the role schools should play in developing .students' skills and attitudes. 

Knowledge. Each of the Polish educators entered his or her cro.ss-cultural environment with 
a pre-existing knowledge of democracy. This knowledge grew, in varying degrees, from the edu- 
cators' longtime .scholarly pursuits in Poland. All of them were higher education professionals, 
and four of them held doctorates in the social and behavioral .sciences. Their backgrounds includ- 
ed study of the w'orks commonly as.sociated with We.stem democracy. Increasing their knowl- 
edge of demcKTatic sy. stems, demcKTatic political philosi^phy. and democratic theory was not a 
high priority for the Polish educators. The following example represents this finding. 
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Throughout the curriculum seminar, various ••content" worksliops and lectures on clcnuic- 
racy took place. These workshops lessened as the mid-point of the project neared. During ms 
.second interview with one of the Polish educators, she referred to these workshops in rela- 
tion to her pre-existing knowledge; 

.All this other information 1 already know. U s not so resohitionary for me. The general ideas of 
the principles of democracy 1 know. The sssiem of law I didiTt know, but it only applied to the 
development of ms mind. 1 can see democracy in America more hroadls. and perhaps my Icc- 
Hires uill be better. l'>iit I e;ui t see un\ direct iiitlueueo. 



She believed that the know ledge necessary for schools to address while educating for denus- 
cratic citizenship was not new to her. Making this knowledge available to students, tor the 
purposes of improving themselves and their society, held the position ol impottaiice. 

Skills. Although consistent throughout the project, the Polish educators pre-existing 
knowledge of democratic systems, democratic political philosophy, and democratic srKial the- 
ory save them a starting point from which to reconceptualiz.e the role ot knowledge in the 
learning process as both a means and an end. In essence, their know ledge of democracy, when 
coupled with certain experiences in the United States, was the conduit through which they 
developed an understanding of the skills students need to have as members of a democratic 
society. Indicative of this finding was one Polish educalor's inteipretatirm of a school visit. 

Early in the project, the Polish educators attended classes at one ot Columbus alternative 
public elementary schools. This alternative school exemplified the Deweyan tradition. The 
school had no bells, few classroom restraining walls, and classes of mixed age groups. 

This experience, at a school involved heavilv with skill development as a goal in educat- 
ing for democratic citizenship, opened one Polish ediieator's construction to include the 
application of knowledge through skills: 



This school impressed me because for the first time I saw a ditterent traming ol the 
leaching/learning proeess. The siiidents were mixed in age. Thev were sitting on the Poor and 
listening to the teaeher. I was impressed that in Ameriea. vou trv to give the students demoera- 
cv iti eiementarv school. This school reminded me of an • academic workshop." For example, 
students were given a problem about the American electoral system, and thev searched tor solu- 
lions h\ tliLMnschcs iisinji rcsourcL's in iIk' room. 

Examples of inquiry-based, active teaching methods designed to apply kiiowlctlgc through 
problem-solving skills offered the Polish educators an opportunity to sec how students lorin 

democratic attitudes. i i i i . 

Attitudes. Teacher modelitig of democratic attitinlcs was essential to the Polish erluca- 

tors' changing constructs concerning the role of schools in educating lor democratic citizen- 
ship. To the Poles, the collaborative, synergetic relationship betwe'-n American teachers and 
their students in approaching problems in a democraev represented the democratic piocess. 
This process involved the application of knowledge through skills that, when steeped in 
democratic attitudes, fulfilled the role of schools in educating lor democratic citizenship. 

In a closing rctlection. one Polish educator concentrated cxcUisivclv on attitudes as the 
crucial element in defining the function of schools in a democratic society. Over time, she 
developed a belief that the school's role revolved aioimd the democratic eharaeter ot the 
school aiul the school's efforts to develop this character in students; 
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My uay ot thinking about the role of school in a democratic society is rather stable. The demo- 
cratic school should help in creating democratic attitudes among the students. The .school should 
be a sort of laboratory ol democracy. All the obstacles I see in democratizing the school pushes 
me to organize research on all these barriers. 1 want to investigate the students and the teachers. 

By the end of her cross-cultural experience, this Polish educator believed that if .schools are to 
educate .students for democratic citizenship, then schools should model democratic attitudes. 

Near the end of their stay in the United States, I asked the Polish educators to describe the 
teacher modeling they experienced in their cros.s-cultural environment that indicated the sort 
of personality conducive to developing democratic skills and attitudes in students. In offer- 
ing a re.sponsc, one of the Poles echoed the .sentiments of the group by noting the personali- 
ties of three teacher educators with whom the Poles worked clo.sely. With regard to one of 
these personalities, she noted “that it is the way in which he perceives the world. He is curi- 
ous about the world, and he makes no a.ssumptions about the world. He accepts differences. 
This is a democratic posture in a teacher. In reference to two American teacher educators 
who played key roles in the curriculum seminar, the same Polish educator pointed to the atti- 
tudes of tolerance and cooperation that pervaded the curriculum development process: 

1 learned Irom them that cooperation gives a sort of free spaee for the transformation of experi- 
ences, First of all, this is based on the tolerance of “teachers" and the active approach of "stu- 
dents" instead of the "giving-taking" behavioral pattern. 

Experiences with thc.se exemplary teacher personalities were valuable to the Poles' changing 
interpretations of the teacher s role in a .society struggling through transition to democracy. 

In addition the Polish educators believed these teacher educators possessed the democra- 
tic attitudes neces.sary for cooperative efforts in developing democratic citizenship education 
programs between established and transitional democracie.s — no prescriptions, but related 
beliefs steeped in tolerance, cooperation, and open-mindednc.ss. The Poles believed that .stu- 
dents could learn these attitudes through teachers wto “treat the basic values of democracy 
as their own. At least they behave like that. Somehow, it works." 



Pertinent Cross-Cultural Experiences 

Which experierces did the Polish educators note as contributory to their changing eon.stnie- 
tion of the role of ehools? Throughout the project, the Polish educators noted many different 
experiences that pi ,yed a role in their changing constructions. However, the weekly diseu.sstons 
with the seminar c 'rector and one of the consultants, the .social studies methods ela.s.s, and 
school visits topped . ach Pole's li.st. The Poles noted repeatedly the contributory value ofthe.se 
experiences in learning how to relate educational theory to practice in a democratic .society. 
Therefore, the long-term engagement and dialogue with teacher education experts, along with 
exposure to cla.s.ses taught by ma.stcr teachers, offered the Poles experiences through which they 
changed their ideas about the school s role in preparing students for dcinoeratie citizenship. 

Curriculum Seminar Discussions. The following ease highlights the importance the 
Polish educators placed on their experiences in the curriculum .seminar. This ea.se involved 
one Polish educator u ho, during the course of the curriculum seminar, changed his entry- 
level construction of the knowledge necessary for exercising democratic citizenship. 

Initially, he believed in the importance of knowing the faeis about demoeracy without anv 
particular expre.ssion of how .students should apply the.se facts. Over time, his inteipretation 
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of necessary knowledge evolved into the applications of knowledge important to democrat- 
ic citizenship in Poland as well as the eontent that specified this knowledge. In his reflective 
journal, he attributed this change to his experiences in the curriculum seminar; 

1 have learned much about different methods of teaching, but they must be adapted to Polish cur- 
ricula, to Polish programs. A great deal of work is before us! Books, papers, and other materials 
that 1 collected are of great importance. General instructions on how to use them were given [in 

the curriculum seminars! Our curriculum seminars during this last period of time were a very 

important experience in creating modem ways of teaching. 

Halfway through the project, I asked him about the importanee of knowledge applieation 
as part of what schools should teach for democratic citizenship. He noted an example of this 
new-found use of knowledge in his first-hand experience with an Ameriean presidential elec- 
tion: “It has given me profound knowledge; knowledge of how. which has expanded my 
knowledge of u7iar." His observation of the Ameriean electoral process indicated to him why 
students must learn to apply knowledge as a basic citiz.enship competency in a democ icy. 

Indicative of the other Polish educators, he proceeded to note his shift from the previous- 
ly assumed primacy of knowledge to a broader construct of knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
working together through the educational process. The eurrieulum seminar contributed to his 
changed understanding: “I'm even more convinced than before that the content of teaching 
knowledge — plays an equal role with practice in educating for democracy. If you know how. 
you have skills; knowledge gives you the what." 

The Social Studies Methods Course. As part of the eurrieulum seminar process, the 
Polish educators attended a social studies methods course being taught on campus for pre- 
service teachers. The course met twice a week for ten weeks. One ease typified the role this 
experience played for the group. This Polish educator interpreted the course activities as 
examples of essential teacher skills in a democratic society. In her second journal entry, she 
reflected on the aspects of the course that contributed to her understanding of the variety of 
skills teachers need to develop in a democratic society: 

There is one course that I attend each week with great excitement. The course m methods is niy 
favorite course each week. The professor is an inspiring teacher, and it is nice to be an observer 
of his teaching methods as well as a participant in his course, I find his own personal way of 
teaching to be gifted and inspirational. This has prompted me to observe my own teaching meth- 
ods and do some work to keep my own methods from becoming routine and stale. 

She wrote this reflection four weeks into the course. Having taken this course mysell, I knew 
that problem solving through reflective inquiry and active teaching methods were at the heart 
of the professor's beliefs in educating for democratic citizenship. 

However* I waited two weeks before asking her to elaborate on the specitic teaching meth' 
ods .she took from the course. We conducted our second interview midway through the 
course. My interest was in the methods she believed to be of value in developing student 
skills for democratic citizenship: 

Generally. 1 am impicssed by tlic professionalism ufhis teaching strategies, l-or example. I see 
that some parts of his teaching methods— inquiry, simulations, case studies — can be very good 
material to adopt for future teachers and a good source intoimation about the tornial aspei i ot 
the teaching process. My twenty years of experience were mU so prolessional. I concentrated on 
lecturing in the didactic way. 
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During our founh interview, tnis Tclish educator elaborated on Poland's need to improve 
education in three skill-related areas: ( 1 ) teacher educator skills, (2) preservice teacher skill 
development, and (.3) the skills that enable citizens to understand different points of view on 
controversial issues and resolve conflict over the.se differing views. Again, she referred to her 
experience in the social studies methods course: 

When I think about niy college students (preservicc teachers |, I have to use more of these tech- 
niques I was asking them what they think when I gave them some readings, but I was not real- 
ly concentrating on what the> were really thinking. I really don't know if I was giving them the 
opportunity for critical thinking and finding out what they think as an outcome of the a urse. 

1 prefer active teaching and learning, especially if you have to think about diversity— different 
points of view, controversial issues, or conflict of values. You can t do this from an autocratic 
position or lecturing. The only way to do it is by using active teaching methods like inquiry, sim- 
ulations. role playing, and games. When dealing with such content, you can't separate the 
method of teaching. 

Hci interpretations typified the contribution this experience made to the group's understand- 
ing of the relationship between student skills, teacher skills, and citizenship skills in a democ- 
racy. For her, the course presented a pragmatic link between these three skill-related areas. 

School Visits, A third experience the Polish educators noted frequently as contributory to 
their constructions involved visits to local schools. One of these visits prompted a Polish edu- 
cator to highlight this experience as an indication of the types of social skill development 
involved in problem solving that exemplified the .school in a democratic society. 

As part of this school visit, she attended a third-grade mathematics lesson. During the 
class, the teacher asked the students to divide into groups of four. Each group had to decide 
how to spend $14. In her journal, the Polish educator described the scene that followed: 

Then, a common decision making process started. The tcacher was very concerned about the 
children following democratic rules. She was stressing the right of everybody to express one's 
own opinion, the importance of listening to others, cte. I'lie children were amazingly competent 
in this process. I liked the idea of such exercises in school very much. 



During our next iniorvicw. she referred to this sort of democratic skill development activity 
as a “positive approach to educating for democratic citizenship. Teachers must give stutlents 
the possibility to .solve problems and exercise their abilities on the issues. It cannot be given 
through simple, traditional prescriptions." 

The Function of Experiences in a Communist Society 

How did the Polish educators' experiences in communist Poland blend with their experi- 
ences in the United States to shape their constructions'? Data from this study made clear that 
the Polish educators' pre-existing constructs served as contrasting standards against which 
they evaluated their experiences in the United States. They based these standards on the ves- 
tigial attitudes of a communist totalitarian society still evident during Poland’s transition to 
democracy. These pre-existing constructs extended beyond schools to society in general. 

Learned Helplc.s.sness and Intolerance. Since the Polish educators lived most of their 
lives under communism, this linding seems somewhat obvious. However, their different 
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experiences with and interpretations of communism converged on two aspects of life in both 
communist and post-communist Poland— learned helplessness and intolerance. The need tor 
hierarchical directiem to live one's life is learned helplessness. One s lack of openness toward 
different viewpoints is intolerance. These two aspects ot life defined the contrast end ot the 
Polish educators' pre-existing understandings of democratic citizenship. 

Exemplary of this position, one Polish educator referred to a characteristic she bclie\ed 
inherent to all schools. This characteristic made Poland s transition from communism to 
democracy particularly problematic: "All education transmits values. School represents the 
social order, defends all traditional values and interests. It is resistant to social changes. ' I 
asked for her opinion on how Polish schools can approach a reconstruction of attitudes that 
would reflect a democratic perspective. Historical context played a role in her respons,: 

There is a question before I become more precise. What kind ot previous experience do uc ha\e 
to shape attitudes toward citi/.enship'.' This is a crucial question. This can be taught based upon 
a necation of what was. Without a direct experience, you have a dilticult time understanding 
democratic citizenship. 

Her previous, negative experienees eentered on the twin harriers of learned helplessness 
reprodueed through edueation and the high level of intoleranee still evident in post-eommu- 
nist Polish society. 

In our first interview, she explained both of these barriers. The bamer ot learned help- 
lessness involved a feeling in Polish soeiety that "people have no eontrol over the result ot 
their actions. There are no links between your effort and the outcome." To this Polish educa- 
tor. the barrier of intoleranee was one of "the Polish human mentality. This means that there 
is intoleranee for different points of view, including minority views. 

Her pre-existing understanding of Polish soeiety contrasted with her definition ot the atti- 
tudes that schools needed to model for and develop in students. She believed that schools 
should nurture student attitudes that enable them to think independently and "tolerate each 
other's differences." Developing attitudes of this sort represented a way of countering 
learned helplessness and intolerance evident in Poland s transitional democracy. 

Schools as .\gents of Change. During their time in the United States, the Poles showed 
the greatest interest in experiences that illustrated how schools might nurture students 
toward demoeratie orientations that could counter key barriers to democratic transition, 
such as learned helplessness and intolerance. To each educator, though, the belief that soci- 
ety could be changed through the singular institution of schooling held little, it any. possi- 
bility Yet. even though the role of schools as the major societal change agent was not real- 
istic to the Poles, each of them believed that sehoolina --''vild contribute to the development 

of democratic attitudes. ... , • 

This changing interpretation was evident by the mid-point ot the project. At that time, one 
of the Polish educators typified the group's movement in a direction of hope tor the role 
schools can play in a society steeped m intolerant attitudes and learned helplessness. She 
referred to her experiences in the social studies methods class the Polish educators attended 
during the curriculum seminar as the type of preservice teacher preparation that could devel- 
op democratic attitudes in Poland's future teachers. .She took from this course a way ot think- 
ing that indicated needed change in Polish schools: "1 think the change of attitude, as 1 have 
told you. is important. If it's applicable or not. we'll see. The crucial point is changing the 
way of thinking. Por this purpose, the methods class was the most important experience, 
'fhrough her experience in the methods course, she concluded that it teachers arc to play a 
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role in develop' ig democratic attitudes in Polish society, they must highlight the best aspects 
of their students’ abilities and model an open-minded attitude. 

Also, the Polish educators formed the belief that certain skills developed through school- 
ing could engender democratic attitudes in futuic adult generations. Aimed at continuous, 
positive change, the Poles believed that democracy fostered an attitude of active citizenship 
throughout people s lives. In the future, these attitudes could help to replace pathological 
remnants from the totalitarian, communist past. 

Interpretations by the Poles concerning life in an established democracy that blended with 
their previous experiences indicated this belief. Their interpretations of American society 
pointed toward the inseparability of means and tentative ends in a democracy. These inter- 
pretations contrasted with a past incongruity between means (intolerant totalitarianism) and 
ends (utopian egalitarianism) in a communist society. 



Implications for Policy Makers and Program Directors 

In 1991 , the Citizens Democracy Corps listed 178 American non-profit organizations pro- 
viding voluntary, collaborative educational assistance to East Central Europe.''- In their most 
recent report, the Citizenship Democracy Corps listed 354 such projects." 

Although these efforts represent a wide range of applied and basic research, the dramatic 
growth of educational projects during the short time between these two reports is evidence 
of a remarkable phenomenon. First, these numbers represent projects started only since 
1989— the year communism began to collapse in East Central Europe. Second, more than 
176 projects started in the period between the first and second reports.'* These numbers indi- 
cate that the trend is not slowing down. 

Given this situation, what does this study imply for an audience comprised of Ministries of 
National Education and non-govemmental organizations'" in developing democracies and 
American governmental and non-govemmental institutions, as they seek to collaborate on 
future, cross-cultural projects concerned with schooling in a transitional democracy? This 
audience includes the program directors appointed by policy makers to develop and to carry 
out these collaborative efforts. Although the following recommendations are for policy mak- 
ers in the United States and in East Central Europe, some of the recommendations are relevant 
to any democracy emerging from civil strife or colonialism. 



Focus on Developing a Product 

First, as policy makers look to the educational needs of developing democracies, a rec- 
ommendation from this study is to support projects that offer a wide range of experiences 
designed to help the participants complete a clearly focused, limited task. This task should 
be to create some type of tangible product, such as a course plan, book, or report that will 
meet needs established by the developing democracy. 

^ Like many exchange programs of considerable length, the cross-cultural component of 
1 he School in Democratic Society” project offered a very broad range of experiences. Dur- 
ing this program, however, the five Polish educators spent 14 weeks immersed in the culture 
of the United States, with an imperative to complete a draft course plan before returning 
home. In total, the data gathered for this study indicated that the need to complete this task 
encouraged, in a positive way, a sort of selective perception wherein the Poles chose to inter- 
pret or pay the greatest attention to tho.se events they saw as most germane to finishing their 
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task. Thus, the intense need to complete a task may have helped the Poles to sort through 
what otherwise might have been a nearly unmanageable array of cross-cultural experiences 
and focus their interpretations on those each of them deemed as most pertinent to education- 
al reform in Poland. 

For example, as evidenced by the curriculum seminar schedule, the Polish educators had 
the opportunity to explore many aspects of American education, social life, and professional 
development. These opportunities stemmed from the core element of the curriculum seminar 
and experiences drawn from ancillary activities. The relationship between the range of cross- 
cultural activities and the task at hand was viewed by the Polish educators as a cmcial aspect 
of their experience. Through a project with an intense focus on product development, the Pol- 
ish educators took every opportunity to assimilate their broad range of cross-cultural experi- 
ences into their conceptualization of the draft course plan. Abroad range of experiences, cou- 
pled with a needs-based product, will help insure substantive outcomes from sim.ilar projects. 

Flexibility in Pursuit of the Project Goal 

The previous implication leads to the second recommendation. What is not evident from 
the curriculum seminar schedule is the flexible nature of the project in pursuit of the goal to 
complete a draft course plan. The schedule that appears in ‘he Appendix is the final, and sev- 
enth. version of the schedule. Schedule changes took place as unexpected requirements tor 
task completion became evident. My findings from the first two questions raised during this 
study emerged as a consequence of the schedule's flexibility. The Poles and Americans 
worked to adjust the schedule to fit the changing and developing constructs of the Poles and 
any unforeseen, task-related needs that arose during the project. An example of this flexibil- 
ity involved two unscheduled events', one Polish educator’s trip to a conflict resolution con- 
ference in Washington, DC, and another Polish educator’s trip to visit with and interview a 
prominent Ame''’can political scientist in New Haven, Connecticut. 

All the findings indicated the applicability of certain knowledge, skills, and attitudes from 
an e.stablished democracy to a developing democracy. The live Polish educators left with a 
draft course plan indicative of some experiences not yet available to Polish students, teachers, 
and teacher educators. Their choices of what could be imported into the Polish educational 
system with regard to education for democratic citizenship stemmed from myriad experiences 
in their flexible, yet focused, cross-cultural environment. Policy makers should look to pro- 
jects capable of offering such flexibility in relation to the project’s needs-based task. 

Prolonged Engagement by Participants 

The third implication of this study is the length of such a project. This implication con- 
trasts with the many requests for proposals concerning educational reform in East Central 
Europe that are short in length of cross-cultural components. 

The notion of "prolonged engagement,’’ a requirement for participant observation in a 
qualitative study, also applied to the Polish educators during this project. For example, the 
qualitative researcher engages a culture for long periods of time to make sure first impres- 
sions are not merely “skin deep." The Polish educators’ prolonged engagement with their 
cross-cultural environment allowed them to go beyond a passing glance at aspects oi Amer- 
ican education. This length of engagement allowed for penetrating analysis of what on iirst 
impression, might have seemed applicable to the Polish context, but was later exposed as 
valueless. The opposite situation — eventually gamering value from experiences construed 
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initially as meaningless — was also the case in some instances. What the Polish educators 
experienced initially was not necessarily what they took from their cross-cultural environ- 
ment weeks or months later at the end of their stay in the United States, 

Know the Participants’ Backgrounds 

A fourth implication of this study tor policy makers is the need to explore the backgrounds 
of participants from develoj g democracies. For example, the findings from the first ques- 
tion raised by this study revealed that the Polish educators' knowledge of democracy was 
greater than the American seminar director and consultants had anticipated. 

An exploration of potential participants' pre-existing construct systems, possibly through 
analysis of autobiographical and interview data, could help insure ptirticipant selections that facil- 
itate progress toward the goals of a similar project. Additionally, increa.sed knowledge of prospec- 
tive participants could assist policy makers in deciding whether or not a project merits funding. 

The need to explore the backgrounds of prospective participants in such projects should 
be a matter of collaboration between project co-directors from the cstabliji^ed and develop- 
ing democracies. Indeed, this sort of collaboration was the case in ‘The School in Democra- 
tic Society project. Yet, the initial process, regardless of prerequisite criteria generated col- 
laboratively, is in the hands of the policy makers from the developing democracy. To them, 
this implication is of particular importance. 



Next Steps 

In this ,study. I explored five Polish educators' changing ideas about the role of schools in 
educating for democratic citizenship, I concentrated on their cross-cultural experiences in the 
United States during an organized, task-driven project. 

What, then, are the implications of the findings generated by this study as they relate to 
possible future research on The School in Democralic Society" project and new projects of 
a similar sort? Two recommendations concerning further cross-cultural psychological 
research on such projects emanated from this study. 

First, a follow-up question lingers. What residual aspects of the Polish educators' cross- 
cultural experiences emerged in their teaching of the role of schools in educating for demo- 
cratic citizenship after they returned home and over time? In other words, was the project of 
lasting value to the participants? 

In order to get at this question, research in Penand is a necessary next step. Further 
re.search on the residual aspects oi the Polish educators* cross-cultural experiences could ger- 
minate from the three findings offered in this chapter. 

Part of this research, namely interviews with the Polish educators, could be carried out in 
Engli.sh. However, observations in the Polish educators' classrooms is an essential part of the 
next step. This obscrx'ational aspect of further research requires collaboration with Polish- 
.speaking researchers familiar with qualitative research techniques and the theory of person- 
al constructs. Of course, Polish researchers could conduci the entire next study. 

Second, as a prototype, ‘The School in Democratic Society'* has no basis for comparison. 
Yet, the final version of the course plan is now in the hands of Ministries of Education 
throughout East Central Europe, scholars at East Central European and American universi- 
ties, and policy makers in American governmental and non-governmental funding organiza- 
tions, Coupled with the increasing number of collaborative education projects between 
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American and East Central European interests, this exposure leads me to believe that similar 
efforts might be forthcoming. 

Given this broad interest in "The School in Democratic Society, the prospect ot future 
teacher education projects offeis the possibility for undertaking similar studies. As more 
cross-cultural psychological studies emerge from future collaborations, the findings from this 
study can function as a basis lor comparison. Through increased knowledge on the way 
teacher educators from developing democracies interi^ret their cross-cultural experiences in 
established democracies, the resultant understanding of how' schools can improve theii lole 
in educating future citizens will be of value to all democracies and their policy makers. 
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Support for Democracy and 
a Market Economy Among Polish 
Students, Teachers, and Parents 

Kazimierz M. Slomczynski and Goldie Shabad 

Scholars and pundits alike will long debate exactly what role the lack of popular support 
for single party rule and state socialism played in the downfall of communism in Poland and 
elsewhere in Eastern Europe. Scholars will also continue to discuss the extent to which wide- 
spread commitment to democratic values and rules of the game on the part of the mass pub- 
lic is a necessary condition for stable democracy.' No one. however, disputes that governing 
elites are keenly, interested in reproducing through political socialization processes core val- 
ues and norms that underlie the prevailing political and economic order Newly established 
regimes, in particular, will engage in efforts to shape the values and norms of young genera- 
tions. since in the early stages of political transformation emergent ruling elites must confront 
the cultural legacies, and often the leaders and political forces, of the past. Education for 
Democratic Citizenship in Poland (EDCP) originated in 1991 as one such effort.’ 



Focus of Inquiry 

This research is part of a larger, multi-disciplinary research effort stimulated by EDCP to 
systematically examine the impact of Polish efforts to establish new programs of citizenship 
education.' In this analysis we address two questions directly relevant to civic education 
reform in Poland. First, what are the relative levels of support for democracy and a market 
economy among students, teachers, and parents in postcommunist Poland? Second, what is 
the relative impact of two key determinants of support for democracy and the market — psy- 
chological dispositions and social structural characteristics— among Polish students, teach- 
ers. and parents. We conclude by outlining needed research on political socialization and 
civic education in Poland that can build upon baseline studies such as this. 



The Mershon Center. The Ohio Sliile University, provided hinds to help support tltis research. The ideas pre- 
scntcil here arc the authors' alone. 
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Support for Democracy and a Market Economy 

Parents and teachers are principal agents of political socialization; students are the targets 
of such socialization. In our examination of levels and determinants of support for democra- 
cy, we focus on the principles of political equality, the legitimacy of the expression of group 
interests, and the holding of competitive elections as mechanisms for the selection of gov- 
ernmental leaders and for ensuring governmental accountability. These principles are at the 
core of the definition of liberal democracy/ and they stand in sharp contrast to those that 
undergirded both the ideology and practice of communist rule in Poland. 

Just as liberal democracy stands in sharp contrast to single party communist nile, the oper- 
ating rules and institutions of market capitalism are the antithesis of those of state socialism.^ 
In our analysis of support for a new economic order, we focus on such key features of mar- 
ket capitalism as tolerance for marked disparities in income, the use of material incentives to 
promote and reward educational attainment, and the reliance on individual initiative and 
responsibility for one’s well being. 

The questions that we pose, then, are to what extent do students, teachers, and parents 
express agreement with these core elements of democracy and a market economy, and to 
what degree do the three groups differ from one another in terms of their political and eco- 
nomic orientations? Although this descriptive analysis is based on data derived from studies 
conducted a few years after the onset of the transition to democratic rule and market capital- 
ism, it can nonetheless serve as a useful benchmark for later assessments of the extent to 
which political socialization efforts have succeeded in creating a value system congruent 
with the new political and economic order. 

Determinants of Support for Democracy and the Market 

Another purpose of this analysis is to determine the relative impact of key determinants 
of support for democracy and a market economy among students, teachers, and parents. Here 
we tocus on two sets of variables known to affect the outcomes of political socialization. 

The first variables are psychological dispositions or aspects of personality having to do 
with valuation of self-direction versus confonnity, authoritarian-conservatism versus open- 
mindedness, and resistance to change versus acceptance of innovation. There is a substantial 
body of evidence in support of the long-standing argument that these three dimensions of 
psychological functioning, as well as others, influence individuals’ political and economic 
orientations.*' 

We would expect that those persons who place greater emphasis on self-direction and who 
are more open-minded and receptive to change would be more likely to embrace democracy 
and a market economy. It may well be, however, that these psychological dispositions are 
linked more strongly to support for democracy than to acceptance of a market economy or vice- 
versa. Moreover, these personality characteristics may have greater impact on the views of 
teachers and ptirents, for example, than those of students. These are issues that wc will address. 

The second set of determinants of support for democracy and a market economy we 
explore pertains to the social structural characteristics of individuals. Income, employment 
status, and educational level, among other individual-level social structural attributes, arc 
strongly related to one’s self interests and hence to one’s preferences regarding political and 
economic matters. 

In the case of postcommimist societies, the ongoing transition to a market economy will 
likely create clear “winners” and “losers” depending upon individuals’ market assets, and 
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their ability and willingness to adjust to the new economic rules of the game. But it is also 
well documented that in many societies, including Poland, an individual’s position in the 
social structure is related as well to one’s valuation of self-direction, authoritarian-conser- 
vatism. and resistance to change.' Hence, in examining the degree to which psychological 
dispositions and social structural attributes are related to the political and economic orienta- 
tions of students, teachers, and parents, we will also assess the independent effects of each 
set of variables on their support for systemic transformation in Poland. 

This analysis of the psychological and social structural determinants of such political and 
economic orientations can also serve as a benchmark for subsequent studies of political 
socialization in Poland. This analysis presents a snapshot of the structural and psychological 
context in which the learning of political and economic values was taking place during the 
period of flux and uncertainty following the overthrow of communism in 1989. Our results 
may reflect long-term trends with regard to the determinants of support tor democracy and a 
market economy, or they may be indicative of more short-term trends in the processes and 
outcomes of political learning. Only longitudinal studies of political socialization will be able 
to address this issue. 



Sources of Data 

In autumn 1994, EDCP introduced a new civic education course. Civic Education: Lesson 
Scenarios, in 56 elementary schools in Poland.* As part of a larger EDCP research initiative, 
we gathered original data in 1994 on a sample of 295 Polish students before they were 
exposed to the new course and a sample of 5.2 Polish teachers before they began teaching the 
course. The student and teacher surveys contained a common core of questions related to 
psychological dispositions, political and economic orientations, and standard, individual- 
level demographic characteristics.'' 



The EDCP Student and Teacher Survey 

At the beginning of the 1994 school year a questionnaire was administered to students 
in 12 selected elementary schools in which the new EDCP civic education couise was 
being introduced. We chose these schools from various regions of Poland so that they 
would “represent" diversified school environments. We do not claim to have a probability 
sample of either schools or students. Ours is a special sample of those who were to be sub- 
ject to an experimental treatment. Nonetheless, we will show that the findings from this 
sample are very similar to the results from another, more representative, sample of students 
of the same age. 

A somewhat different questionnaire was administered to teachers in June and August 199 
at the beginning of a special EDCP training session. The first session was intended by 27 
teachers and the second by 26. Certainly, the teachers included in our study do not represent 
all elementary school teachers, or even all teachers of civic education; rather, they constitute 
a select group linked to EDCP. Since they volunteered to participate in the experimental pro- 
gram, it is likely that they were more interested in issues of democraey and the market than 
other teachers. 
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Other Survey Data 

In this chapter wc also use data from other surveys. In particular, we analyze data from a 
1992-1993 study. "Social Structure and Psychological Functioning under Radical Social 
Change." in which respondents were students aged 12-15 and their parents."' This constitutes 
our TRIADS 1993 data file. In addition, we make use of an analogous file, TRIADS 1978, 
which contains data for students and their parents gathered 1 5 years earlier, toward the end 
ol Edward Gierek's rule and prior to the formation of Solidarity." 

Finally, for comparative purposes wc al.so present 1993 survey data from a national sam- 
ple of Polish adults.'- From this survey we extracted data for those who were parents of chil- 
dren aged 12-14. These data are referred to as PANEL 1 993. 



Levels of Support for Democracy and the Market 

Our 1994 surv'eys of students and teachers, as well as Panel 1993, included a wide variety of 
questions related to political and economic orientations. Based on a factor analysis of survey 
items, we constructed indexes on support for demtxrracy and support for a market economy that 
are at once comparable among the three groups — students, teachei's, and patents— -and valid for 
each ot them.*' To investigate support for democracy, we focus here on items that refer to politi- 
cal equality, competitive elections, and the legitimacy of interest group politics. In the case of sup- 
port for a market economy, our items refer to income differentiation, the u.se of material incen- 
tives to reward profe.ssional training, and individual initiative and responsibility. Table I presents 
the percentages of pro-dcm(x:ratic and pro-market rc.spon.scs to the two .sets of questions. 

How do students, teachers, and parents compare? We might suppose that of the three 
groups students would exhibit the greatest degree of support for democratic nonns and certain 
leatures of a market economy becaii.se of their comparatively limited exposure to Communist- 
era values in the school and the ma.ss media and their greater capacity for social learning.'^ At 
the same time, one could argue that teachers and parents would be more apt than students to 
expre.ss pro-change views, at least with regard to the political order, bccau.se of their greater 
capacity for .social learning and the greater likelihood that many of them actively rejected the 
Communist past based on their own personal experience. In terms of their economic orienta- 
tions, however, one might expect that teachers and parents would show greater reluctance to 
endorse market principles bccau.se adults are more likely than young people to perceive that 
their .self-interests might very well be harmed by the tran.sition to a market economy. 

The percentages of pro-demc)cratic and pro-market rc.spon.scs shown in Tabic 1 provide a 
basis for as.scssing group differences. In general, adults tend to be substantially more sup- 
portive of democratic principles than students. For in.stancc, almost five times as many teach- 
ers as students di.sagreed with the statement "Elections are not necessary if political leaders 
well repre.sent the interc.sts of citizens." Differences between parents and students in their 
degree of support for democracy were smaller, but still significant in statistical terms. For 
instance, 5 1 of parents and 1 ,5. 1 7c of students disagreed with the statement "It is best for 
the .state if only one well-suited person actually governs." 

The pattern of responses among the three groups was dilferent with regard to acceptance of 
basic leatures ot a market economy. On the whole, students were somewhat more positive 
toward the market than were either teachers or parents. There was one noteworthy exception to 
this tendency, however. Only five percent of students, but 3F/r of teachers and 257c of parents, 
di.sagreed with the sfUement, "The state .should provide a job for everyone who wants one." 
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Table 1 

Indicators of Support for Democracy and a Market Economy among 
Students and Teachers in 1994, and Parents in 1993 


Indicators 


Students Teachers Parents 
Percent of Answers 


A. Support for Democracy 


Everyone should have a right to participate in 
elections even if he or she knows nothing about 
politics: “strongly agree ". 




56.6 




It is best for the state if only one well-suited 
person actually governs: “strongly disagree" 
or “rather disagree". 


15. 1 




51.2 


Only those who are able to act in the interest 
of all citizens should be involved in polities: 
“strongly disagree" or "rather disagree". 


4.1 


13.2 


19.6 


Elections are not necessary if political leaders 
well represent the interests of citizens: “strong 'y 
disagree" or “rather disagree". 


14.2 


67.9 


42.7 


B. Support for the Market 


Large differences in income are necessary to ensure 
the well being of our country: “strongly agree' or 
“rather agree". 


43.7 


37.7 


40.1 


No one would study for years in order to become a 
doctor or a lawyer if s/he didn't expect to make a lot 
more money than the average worker: “strongly 
agree" or "rather agree". 


55.8 


35.8 


38.1 


The state should provide a job for everyone who 
wants one; “strongly agree" or "rather agree". 


5.4 


31.4 


25.3 



Sources: Sludents' and icachcrs' data files ( 1 W). Parcnis from Triads file (1 for support lor democracy and 
from the panel file ( \W) for support for the market. 



To facilitate inter-group comparisons^ wc examined the mean scores of students, teachers, 
and parents on the summary measures of support tor democracy and a market economy 
derived from the factor analysis." In interpreting these results we should take into account 
that our group of teachers is comprised of those persons who chose to be involved in pursu- 
ing a new civics curriculum. Accordingly, the teachers in our sampn. were much more opti- 
mistic in their overall evaluation of recent political and economic changes in Poland than the 
comparative group of parents. In response to the question. In your opinion, have the changes 
introduced in Poland in the past four years brought most people only benefits, more benefits 
than 10.S.SCS, as many benefits as losses, more losses than benefits, or only lossesT', only 1 1 
percent of teachers answered “more losses than benefits" or “only losses." In contrast. 68 
percent of parents were equally negative in their assessments. 
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Students were less supportive of democracy than parents, as indicated by their respective 
arithmetic means tor each of the three specific items. The differences between students and 
teachers should be assessed with caution because of the very small number of common items 
and their skewed distributions. However, in the ca.se of the two common items, the average 
scores indicate that students were also less supportive of democracy than their teachers. With 
respect to support for a market economy, the differences between students and the two groups 
of adults are much clearer. The average value of the pro-market scale is significantly higher 
for students than it is for either teachers or parents. 

Although our analy.ses indicate significant inter-group differences in the levels of support 
for democracy and a market economy, it is also clear that each group was marked by internal . 
division in their political and economic orientations. In no instance was there an overwhelm- 
ing majority in agreement with either democratic norms or with market principles. Indeed, 
when a consensus existed, it was over values associated with the ‘‘communist legacy" of .social 
harmony, state welfarism, and “enlightened," responsive, but non-accountable political lead- 
ership. Thus, we see here among both adult agents of .socialization and the targets of such 
political learning, adolescent youth, varied combinations of norms and orientations associat- 
ed with two competing political and economic belief systems: one, the legacy of the commu- 
nist pa.st and the other, an emergent ideology of democracy and capitalism. 



Determinants of Support for Democracy 
and a Market Economy 

We now turn to our second question: what is the relative impact of two key determinants 
of support for democracy and a market economy — psychological dispositions and .social 
.structural characteristic.s — among Polish students, teachers, and parents? Put another way, 
why is it that some individuals are more likely to express pro-democratic and pro-market 
views than others? We will begin with an examination of p.sychological di.spo.sitions. 



Psychological Dispositions and Levels of Support 

Our analysis of the impact of psychological dispositions focu.ses on three dimensions of 
p.sychological functioning widely regarded to have considerable bearing on the content of 
political and economic orientations. These are valuation of .self-direction, authoritarian-con- 
.servatism, and resistance to change. 

Valuation of self-direction refers to non-confonnity standards that people would like to 
.see embodied in a young generation. Extensive cross-national analyses indicate that self- 
direction versus conformity is a universal dimension of values. ‘'•Authoritarian-con.servatism 
refers to people's definition of what is .socially acceptable: at one extreme is a rigid adher- 
ence to dictates of authority and intolerance of non-conformity and, at the other extreme, 
open-mindedness.’' Resistance to change refers to people's lack of receptivity to innovation. 
Although authoritarian-con.scrvatism and resistance to change arc strongly correlated with 
each other, they constitute distinguishable dimensions of personality, not only in the United 
States, but also in Poland and other countries."' 

Measurement of Self-Direction. Our measurement of self-direction follows the tradition 
of studies originated by Kohn and Schooler."’ Their approach is based on the theoretical 
preini.se that a central manifestation ol values is to be found in choice. It is not .so important 
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Table 2 

Measurement of Valuation of Self* direct ion among Students 
in 1994, 1993, and 1978 


Indicators 


1994 


Students 

1993 


1978 


Factor Loadings 


Good Manners 


-.41 


-.50 


-.54 


Neatness 


-.21 


-.28 


-..39 


Sound judgment 


.27 


.42 


.49 


Self-control 


.19 


.18 


.56 


Obedience 


-.41 


-.44 


-.26 


Responsibility 


.32 


.43 


.09 


Being interested 


.35 


.23 


.47 


Being a good student 


-.40 


-.41 


-.49 


(Chi squared/degrees of freedom) 


(2.11) 


(2..35) 


(1.74) 


Sources: Students 199d — authors' own computation from data file Students 1994; students 199.^ in Slomczynski 
ef «/., 1994, p. 140 (Table XI-I); students 1978 in Kohn and Slomczynski, 199.1. p. 177 (Table 7.1B) 



that a person values honesty per se; the critical question is whether that person values hon- 
esty more or less than self-control, or obedience, or some other valued personality charac- 
teristic. Consonant with the most comprehensive study of self-direction in Poland, we includ- 
ed in our student and teacher questionnaires, thirteen personality and behavioral 
characteristics that can be valued for young people aged 13-15; responsibility, good manners, 
neatness and cleanliness, being a good student, honesty, obedience to parents, self-control, 
curiosity, sensitivity to others’ needs, acting like a boy/girl should, getting along with others, 
and trying hard to succeed.^ Using a scale created from our respondents’ partial ranking of 
these thirteen characteristics, we conducted a factor analysis and found eight characteristics 
that constituted a self-direction dimension. They are presented in Tables 2 and 3. 

The factor loadings shown in Table 2 indicate that virtually the same structure of valua- 
tion of self-direction emerged among students at three different points in time. For students 
in 1978, 1993, and 1994 such characteristics as responsibility, curiosity, sound judgment, and 
self-control were positively related to sclf-directi(’n, while such characteristics as good man- 
ners, neatness, obedience, and being a good student were negatively related to self-direc- 
tion.-' We can conclude that, with respect to self-direction, the students from our 1994 sam- 
ple were as equally representative of this population group as those from the 1993 national 
survey. However, a significant difference emerged between students surveyed in 1993 and 
1978. Mach’s research’’ and our own analysis-' reveal that students surveyed in 1993 valued 
self-direction more highly than did those surveyed in 1978. 

Table 3 presents the results for teachers and parents with regard to their evaluation of sell- 
direction. The structure of these results is very similar to that for students in 1993 and 1994 
insofar as responsibility, curiosity, sound judgment, and self-control relate positively to sell- 
direction, while good manners, neatness, obedience, and being a good student relate nega- 
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Table 3 

Measurement of Valuation of Self-direction among 
Teachers in 1994, and Parents in 1993 and 1978 



Indicators 


Teachers 

1994 


Parents 

1993 1978 


Factor Loadings 


Good Manners 


-.44 


-.32 


-.35 


Neatness 


-.10 


.21 


-.25 


Sound judgment 


.49 


.25 


.45 


Self-control 


.76 


.27 


.32 


Obedience 


-.43 


-.56 


-.41 


Responsibility 


.05 


.32 


.27 


Being interested 


.64 


.39 


.34 


Being a good student 


-.38 


-.30 


-.41 


(Chi squared/degrees of freedom) 


(2.01) 


(1.31) 


(1.74) 



Sources- Teachers 1994 — authors* own computation from data file Teachers 1994; parents 1993 in Slomczynski et 
aL, 1994. p. 140 (Table IX-1); parents 1978 in Kohn and Slomczynski. 1993. p.I77 (Table 7.IB). average loadings 
for fathers and mothers. 



lively. Only with respect to one item, responsibility, is the loading for teachers noticeably 
lower than that for parents. 

These results for parents are in accord with other studies of self-direction in Poland conduct- 
ed in the 1970s and 1980s which showed that the valuation of self-direction is a very robust 
dimension of psychological functioning among adults.*^ According to these studies, inter-group 
differences among age cohorts and between men and women were negligible. Moreover, no 
research has found change in tfie valuation of self-direction over time among the adult population 
of Poland. Given this stability in adults' values of self-direction, it is worth emphasizing that we, 
like Mach,“' have found that there has been a significant shift in the valuation of self-direction 
among students. In 1994 students valued self-direction more than they did at the end of 1970s. 

Authoritarian-conservatism and Resistance to Change. Tables 4 and 5 show scales for 
authoritarian-conservatism and resistance to change. Our analysis for students, teachers, and 
parents shows that the fit of data to the scales of authoritarian-conservatism and resistance to 
change is satisfactory, as indicated by the low ratio of chi square to the degree of freedom. 

The average scores on the authoritarian-conservatism scale of both students and parents 
diminished significantly in the period 1978-1993.'" Both students and parents were less con- 
servative in the present period of rapid societal change than in the era of communist stabili- 
ty of the late 1970s. Unfortunately, we cannot assess the shifts over time on the scale for 
resistance to change, since for students and parents we lack a scale for resistance to change 
in 1978 due to an insufficient number of appropriate indicators. 

Group Comparisons. Tables 3. 4, and 5 show that teachers and parents did not differ sig- 
nificantly from each other with respect to how they value self-direction, authoritarian-con- 
servatism, and resistance to change. Thus, wc can infer from these results that both adult 
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Table 4 

Measurement of Authoritarian-conservatism and Resistance 
to Change among Students in 1994, 1993 and 1978 


Constructs and Indicators 


Students 
1994 1993 


1978 


Factor Loadings 


A. Authoritarian-conservatism 


The most important thing to teach children is 
absolute obedience to their parents. 


.37 


.61 


' 


In this complicated world, the only way to know 
what to do is to rely on leaders and experts. 


.35 


.56 


.33 


It's wrong to do things differently from the way 
our forefathers did. 


.53 


.56 


.43 


Any good leader should be strict with people under 
him in order to gain their respect. 


.10 


-^7 


.43 


No decent man can respect a woman who has 
had sex relations before marriage. 


.45 


.48 


.42 


One should always show respect to those in authority. 


.28 


.46 


.59 


You should obey your superiors whether or not you 
think they’re right. 


.39 


.47 


.64 


Young people should not be allowed to read books 
that are likely to confuse them. 


.45 


.45 


.57 


(Chi squared/degrees of freedom) 


(2.31) 


(2.16) 


(2.91) 


B. Resistance to Change 


Generally, change is much worse than no change. 


.71 


.67 


- 


People who question the old and accepted ways of 
doing things usually just end up causing trouble. 


.59 


.56 




New things more often bring trouble than resolution. 


.72 


.76 


- 


It generally works out best to keep on doing things the 
way they have been done before. 


.58 


.61 


■ 


(Chi squared/degrees of freedom) 


(.91) 


(1.12) 


- 



Sources: Sec Tabic 3. 



groups were likely to convey much the same “messages” to children regarding core person- 
al values and psychological dispositions. 

From the jx)int ol' view of socialization processes, the crucial question is the degree to which 
adolescents share these basic values and disp>osi lions. We discovered moderately kirge and statis- 
tically significant inter-generational differences. Students were less authoritarian and less resistant 
to change than both teachers and parents. Students valued scif-dircclion more than did parents. 
We also observed an interesting temporal change in the extent of intcr-genc rational ditferences in 
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Table 5 

Measurement of Authoritarian-conservatism and Resistance 
to Change among Teachers in 1994, and Parents in 1993 and 1978 



Indicators 


Teachers 

1994 


Parents . 
1993 1978 


Factor Loadings 


A. Authoritarian-conservatism 


The most important thing to teach children is 
absolute obedience to their parents. 


.46 


.67 


.66 


In this complicated world, the only way to know 
what to do is to rely on leaders and experts. 


.35 


.42 


.52 


It's wrong to do things differently from the way 
our forefathers did. 


.31 


.51 


.50 


Any good leader should be strict with people under 
him in order to gain their respect. 


.47 


.44 


.53 


No decent man can respect a woman who has 
had sex relations before marriage. 


.34 


.43 


.42 


One should always show respect to those in authority. 


.47 


.40 


.56 


You should obey your superiors whether or not you 
think they're right. 


.62 


.47 


.50 


Young people should not be allowed to read books 
that are likely to confuse them. 


.02 


.41 


.43 


(Chi squared/degrees of freedom) 


(3.05) 


(2.78) 


(2.10) 


B. Resistance to Change 


Generally, change is much worse than no change. 


.49 


.52 


- 


People who question the old and accepted ways of 
doing things usually just end up causing trouble. 


.79 


.63 


- 


New things more often bring trouble than resolution. 


.28 


.41 


- 


It generally works out best to keep on doing things the 
way they have been done before. 


.56 


.49 


- 


(Chi squared/degrees of freedom) 


(1.09) 


(.89) 


- 


Sources: See Tahle 3. 



psychological functioning. In 1993 the difference between parents and their children was greater 
with respect to both the level of self-direction and authoritarian-conservatism than in 1978.-’ 
What these findings suggest, then, is that the inter-generational transmission of certain 
basic psychological values and dispositions appears to be weaker in the current period of sys- 
temic change than during the period of state socialism, in which the ideological values of the 
regime itself stressed submission to authority and to externally imposed rules, intolerance of 
non-conformity, and adherence to the status quo. We have noted that the parent population 
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did not change significantly, at least in terms of their valuation of self-direction, between 
1978 and 1993. Thus, the fact that students have changed significantly and in the direction 
of increased self-directedness and less authoritarian-conservatism suggests that other social- 
ization agents, who are conveying values and norms at variance with those of teachers and 
parents — but more in consonance with the emergent ideology of democratic capitalism — are 
also having an impact on adolescents’ psychological dispositions. 

Some evidence in support of this tentative conclusion can be found in the Pearson corre- 
lations between parents’ and students’ ax erage scores on the three psychological measures 
derived from the 1993 TRIAD study. In 1993, the Pearson correlations were .41, and .32 for 
valuation of self-direction and authoritarian-conservatism, respectively. In 1978 the compa- 
rable correlations for valuation of self-direction and authoritarian-conservatism were .47 and 
.40. Thus, the inter-generational transmission of basic values has weakened during the peri- 
od of rapid social change. 

Further, we find that the correlations between students’ and parents’ political and eco- 
nomic orientations were much lower than those between the two groups’ psychological dis- 
positions. The Pearson correlation between parents’ and their adolescent offsprings’ scores 
on the scale measuring support for democracy was . 10, and on the scale measuring pro-mar- 
ket orientations it was .08. 

Impact of Psychological Dispositions. What is the effect of these psychological dispo- 
sitions on support for democracy and a market economy? It is reasonable to expect that val- 
uation of self-direction, less authoritarian-conservatism, and greater receptivity to change 
would all be positively associated with support for democracy and a market economy, inas- 
much as the latter are based on individual rights, responsibility, and initiative, and character- 
ized by diversity and differentiation, conflict and competition, and uncertainty of outcomes.-* 

In Table 6, we present the Pearson correlations between our summary scales ot pro-demo- 
cratic and pro-market orientations, on the one hand, and the three psychological measures, 
on the other. As can be seen, all relationships are in the expected direction. Moreover, the 
coefficients are, in most instances, moderately strong and statistically significant for students, 
teachers, and parents. 

In addition to the overall similarity in results for both pro-democratic and pro-market 
views and for all three groups, two other findings in Table 6 should be noted. First, among 
students, the three sets of psychological dispositions were more strongly linked to their eco- 
nomic orientations than to their political views. This was not the case for teachers, among 
whom psychological dispositions were as strongly associated with support for democracy as 
with support for a market economy. And second, psychological dispositions and pro-change 
orientations were more strongly related to each other among teachers and parents than they 
were among students. 

We can only surmise why this was so with the data available to us. It may be due to the fact 
that adults’ value systems, including both their psychological dispositions and political and eco- 
nomic orientations, are more internally constrained than those of adolescents. If for no other 
reason than the fact that adults have had more years of education, parents and teachers ought to 
be better able to make the appropriate cognitive connections between their basic views regard- 
ing authority, their valuation of self-direction, and orientations towiu-d change, on the one hand, 
and norms associated with demcKratic rule and a market economy, on the other. Indeed, there 
is a clear effect of education on the congruence between psychological dispositions and politi- 
cal and economic orientations. Of course, this effect is relatively weak among teachers since 
the differences in their levels of educational attainment arc very limited. However, even among 
them, the negative impact of authoritman-conservatism on support for democracy is reduced 
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Table 6 



Correlations of Psychological Variables with Support for Democracy 
and the Market among Students, Teachers, and Parents in 1993-1994 



Scale of Support for 



Psychological 

Variables 



Democracy the 



Correlations 



the Market 



A. Students, 1994 

Valuation of self-direction 
Authoritarian-conservatism 
Resistance to change 




,009* 

-.215** 

-,216** 



B, Teachers, 1994 

Valuation of self-direction 
Authoritarian-conservatism 
Resistance to change 



,161 

-,358** 

-,335** 



,135 

-,273* 

-,365** 



C, Parents, 1993 

Valuation of self-direction 
Authoritarian-conservatism 
Resistance to change 



,194** 

-,340** 

-,298** 



♦ p < .05 

** p < ,01 

Sources: Students* and teachers* data tile ( 1994); parents Ironi iriao.^* data tile (1993), 

once we control for educational level. In the case of parents, among whom educational levels 
vary greatly, the impact of authoritarian-conservatism is weakened even more. 

The effect of level of education on the congruence between psychological dispositions and 
political and economic orientations leads us to our second explanation of individual-level 
variations in support tor democratic rule and a market economy, namely one’s location in the 
social .structure. 

Relative Impact of Position in the Social Structure 

Comparative value and attitudinal research clearly indicates that the social group to which 
one belongs shapes an individual's political a i economic orientations. This includes not 
only attitudes tov/ard the issues ot the day but also more basic cognitive and normative views 
concerning equality, justice, the exercise of authority, and the economic order. Nonetheless, 
it has been argued by some that in the case of postcommunist Eastern Europe, one's position 
in the social structure will have relatively little bearing on the individual's political and eco- 
nomic views during this fluid and uncertain period of systemic change,*'' Thus, in Poland 
today the impaet of one's location in the social structure on support for democracy and a 
market economy is an empirical question that requires systematic analysis. Here we present 
a preliminary examination of the relative impact of social structural position on support for 
democracy and a market economy. We begin with our student population. 
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Table 7 

Regression of the Scales of Support for Democracy and the Market 
on Structural and Psychological Variables, tor Students in 1994 

Scale of Support for 

Structural and Psychological Variables Democracy The Market 

Correlation Coefficients 



Unemployment in the family 
Family's financial situation 


-.174=" 

.104 


-.112* 

.213** 


Unemployment in the family 


-.134* 


Beta Coefficients 

-.010 


Family's financial situation 


.064 


.167* 


Valuation of self-direction 


.007 


.057 


Authoritarian-conservatism 


-.059 


-.149* 


Resistance to change 


^163* 


-.109 


R 


(.215) 


(.248) 


F 


(2.353) 


(3.161) 



* p < .05 

** p< .01 

Sources: STUDENTS’ data file ( 1 W). 



Of the several social structural characteristics of students, two affected ihcir level of sup- 
port for democracy and a market economy. The first was w'hether at least one parent was 
unemployed.'*’ The second was the financial resources of the family. Sinre, in Poland, per- 
sons working in their own private business tend to underreport their relatively high real 
income, we placed the group of self-employed at the top of a tinancia) ladder. Those who 
received welfare benefits were placed at the bottom. Various intermediate categories were 
then divided into two broad lower-middle and higher-middle income groups. 

As Tiible 7 shows, these rather crude social structural variables proved to have an effect on ado- 
lescents* support for deiTKx:racy and the market, even after taking into account their valuation of 
self-direction iind placement on the measures of authorilarian-conserv'ati.sm and resistance to 
change. Unemployment in the family had a statistically significant and negative relationship with 
our pro-democracy measure. And as one might expect, students from higher income tamilies 
tended to be more supportive of the market than their less w'cll-off counterparts. As for the impact 
of our three measures of psychological functioning when taking into account .students social 
structural position. Table 7 shows that each retained its expected effects on support for dcm(x:ra- 
cy and a market economy. But only in two instances did the relationships continue to be statisti- 
cally significant: (1 ) resistance to change negatively affected pro-democracy orientations and (2) 
authoriuirian-conscr\atism was negatively related to acceptance of the market. 

In the case of parents, the two most important structural vaiiablcs were cducaticm and 
family income. They affected both psychological dispositions and political orientations. The 
more educated and those having higher incomes tended to value self-direction, exhibit more 
tolerant views, and opt for change to a greater extent than the less educated and more socio- 
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Table 8 

Regression of the Scales of Support for Democracy and the Market 
on Structural Variables, for Parents in 1993 

Scale of Support for 

Structural Variables Democracy The Market 

Correlation Coefficients 
204** .143* 

199** .226** 



Beta Coefficients 



Education 


.144* 


.096* 


Family income 


.021 


.104* 


Age 


-.007 


-.057 


Gender 


.016 


.101* 


R 


(.261) 


(.211) 


F 


(4.411) 


(3.751) 



* p < .05 

♦*p<.01 

Sources; PANEL daU\ tile ( P)93). 

economically disadvantaged parents. These findings are consistent with the results of various 
studies of adult samples in Poland. Also consistent are findings that the more educated and 
the better off financially tend to be more supportive of democracy and the market than those 
who have fewer years of education and lower income. 

i'able 8 shows the effects of structural variables on support for democracy and a market 
economy in terms of both correlation and regression coefficients. Each of these structural 
characteristics, as well as age and gender, is related to parental support for democracy and 
the market. The position in the social structure does matter for pro-democracy and pro-mar- 
ket orientations, since it indicates the interests of specific social groups. 



Education 
Family income 



Implications for Political Socialization and Civic Education 

Our study of support for democracy and the establishment of a market economy among stu- 
dents, teachers, and parents in Poland shows that, at this time of systemic transformation, nei- 
ther the cultural legacy of the past nor the emergent ideology of democracy and capitalism 
holds sway. Even teachers who volunteered to participate in EDCP’s civic educiition program 
did not wholeheartedly embrace basic elements of democratic rule and a market economy. 

These findings are not surprising given the recency of the transition, government insta- 
bility, and the high social costs of inflation, unemployment, and growing poverty that have 
accompanied privatization and marketization of the economy. Whether over time support for 
democratic and market principles becomes more widespread will likely depend as much, if 
not more, on macro-level political and economic developments as on the success of political 
socialization efforts by the regime and pro-democracy non-govemmental organizations. 
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Our analysis also shows that, at the individual level, support for democracy and a market 
economy is affected both by one's position in the social structure and psychological disposi- 
tions. Such findings might lead to skepticism about the degree to which efforts to inculcate 
democratic and market norms, even among the young, are likely to be successful. Social 
structural location and the self interests it generates, as well as psychological functioning, are 
not easily or quickly manipulable. However, our analysis indicates that these individual-level 
characteristics are not so closely linked to political and economic orientations as to foreclose 
the influence of schools and other agents ot socialization. 

Our findings also suggest that such political learning is by no means precluded by the 
intergenerational transmission of values, at least in this current period of flux. Although par- 
ents' beliefs certainly have an impact on those of their children, the relationship between the 
two is only moderately strong and is weaker now than it was in the late 1970s during the era 
of political stability. 

The effects of both the social structural and psychological attributes of individuals, as well 
as familial values, may well become stronger should the normative and institutional context 
in which Poles live become more stable. But in the short term, there is considerable room for 
other determinants and other agents of socialization to have a discernible impact on the polit- 
ical and economic orientations of younger members of Polish society. 

The school is, of course, one such arena of political socialization, and that is why we have 
focused here on the views of teachers in conjunction with those of students and parents. 
Moreover, apart from socialization in the school and in the family, there are numerous other 
agents of political learning in Poland: the peer group, the mass media, the Roman Catholic 
Church, and students' own personal experiences with political authority." Some of these may 
reinforce the education for democracy and the free market that students receive in school. 
Others, however, might convey messages and provide experiences that counteract democra- 
tic and capitalistic values. 

What our study implies then for political socialization in Poland is that the present con- 
text of political learning is quite malleable and allows for overt and concerted efforts to cre- 
ate a democratic and market culture among the young. But, given the uncertainty of political 
and economic developments and the existence of multiple and competing channels of social- 
ization in the postcommunist period, the outcome of such efforts may be equivocal. 



Next Steps: Research Opportunities and Challenges 

The unprecedented events of 1989 in Poland, as well as across Central and Eastern 
Europe, have created a unique opportunity for research on civic education and political 
socialization. Our findings, and the tentative conclusions that can be drawn from them, 
strongly argue for the necessity to employ panel studies to investigate systematically the pat- 
tern and determinants of political and economic orientations among various groups involved 
in political socialization."' Such studies would serve two important purposes. The first is to 
understand continuities and changes in the processts and outcomes ot political learning in 
societies undergoing profound transformation. The s econd, of particular interest to those who 
create, implement, and sponsor civic education programs, is to evaluate the impact of a spe- 
cific curriculum on the cognitive and affective orientations of students toward democracy 
and a market economy. 

Indeed, the next step in our research is to follow up our 1994 sui vcys of students and 
teachers involved in the first year of the Education for Democratic Citizenship in Poland pro- 
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ject with a second round of questionnaires to be administered in the winter of 1996. These 
questionnaires will include many items identical to those asked in the 1994 study, as well as 
new questions. 

In order to assess the impact of involvement in the new civic education curriculum on stu- 
dents’ systems of political values and beliefs, the 1996 surv'ey will also be administered to 
control groups of students who have not participated in this program. Among studies on polit- 
ical socialization, this will be unique in its design: it will combine panel survey with quasi- 
experimental methods. 

Our research and the larger program of which it is part have focused exclusively on 
Poland. Although processes of political socialization in that country are likely to exemplify 
in many resjDects patterns of continuity and change in political learning across post-commu- 
nist societies in Central and Eastern Europe, comparative research is needed to ascertain 
cross- national similarities and differences in this region. In addition, from the point of view 
of basic research, it would be instructive to compare political socialization processes in 
emerging democracies with those in more stable democratic regimes. 



Notes 

1. For various arguments regarding the necessity of developing a civic culture at the mass level for 
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Education Curriculum for Primary^ and Secondary Schools: Sample Lesson Plans (in Polish), which 
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ondary school; Selected Supplementary Materials for Civic Education Teachers (in Polish) which pre- 
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school. The primary school civics course is tilled. Civic Education: Lesson Scenarios (in Polish). See 
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Reflections on the Education for 
Democratic Citizenship in Poland 
Project: An American’s Perspective 



Sandra Stotsky 

This essay represents the reflections of an American participant in the initial phases of 

Education for Democratic Citizenship in Poland (EDCP).' 

These reflections are based on my involvement in the development of the EDCP curricu- 
lum guide and primary school civics course and on conversations with several other Ameri- 
can participants in the project/ I participated in EDCP’s first workshop on curriculum guide 
development with Polish educators at Mietne, Poland in February 1992; conducted a session 
on civic writing on November 9-10, 1992 for the Poles developing a primary school civics 
course while in residence at the Mershon Center of The Ohio State University; participated 
in EDCP’s International Conference on Education for Democracy held at Jachranka, Po and 
in December 1993; and reviewed components of EDCP's curriculum guide, primary school 
course, and college course plan at various stages of their development.' 

In this essay, I note the challenges faced in the creation and early activities of EDCP. 1 hen 
1 discuss several changes that took place in the plans and expectations for these early activi- 
ties Third 1 note lessons that may be relevant to others attempting similar projects with tran- 
sitional democracies. Finally, 1 offer ideas on what might be learned from this project with 
regard to improving civic education in the United States. 



Challenges Expected and Encountered 



The Initial Challenge 

The first challenge involved the courage to undertake the project. After an initial visit to 
Poland in February 1991, the \mcrican Co-Director, Richard C. Rcmy, believed the Ameri- 
can approach to civic education had much i» offer others. At the same time, it was not clear 
what aspects of American civic education might be directly relevant to Poland. Further. 
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Remy recognized that serious work on civic education in Poland implied a long-term com- 
mitment on his part as well as the involvement of a multidisciplinary group of American civic 
educators representing a variety of perspectives. 

During Remy s initial talks in February 1991 with Jacek Strzemieczny, then Director of 
Teacher Training for the Ministry of National Education, the Poles indicated that reform of 
CIVIC education was a high priority and expressed an interest in working with Americans on 
projects for rebuilding civic education in Poland. From the beginning it was expected that the 
Poles would decide what aspects of the American experience were useful to them in devel- 
oping a plan suitable for their country. This premise was always basic to the Americans in 
accepting the challenge of the project. Remy stressed repeatedly that American consultants 
were to give advice on what we thought were the appropriate content and methods for civic 
education, we were never to expect that all our ideas would or should be accepted simply as 
presented. 

Initially, the project posed an interesting conundrum, as Remy called it. The Poles alone 
could not create the new materials and courses they wanted. Yet the Americans could not and 
should not do the Job for them, especially if the Poles were to have professional ownership 
and gain political acceptance of the new materials. Nor could such a dilemma be alleviated 
by the translation of American materials into Polish. The creation of curriculum seminars 
(see Chapter 5) to resolve this very significant is.sue was one of EDCP’s most original and 
significant conceptual achievements. 

In sum, a key premise of the project from the onset was that its instructional products had 
to be tailored completely to the Poles’ histoiy educational icsources, and social goals, and 
they had to be developed by Poles, not by Americans. Put simply, it was their project, not ours. 

Bridging the Language Gap 

None of the Americans involved in the early phases of the project spoke or read Polish, 
and most of the Poles had very limited abilities in English. We anticipated that the language 
differences would pose challenges in at least two ways, and they did. 

To begin with, the language gap created enormous constraints on our working time with 
the Polish teachers. Although the Polish teachers developing the curriculum guide had been 
.selected in part because of at least some ability with the English language, there was still a 
need for all sessions to be conducted in Polish as well as in English. In addition, the Poles 
wanted to be sure that an expert translation of what was said in English in the formal sessions 
at the Mi?tne workshop was immediately available in case there were any problems in under- 
standing the vocabulary of our various disciplines. Thus, workshop sessions would require 
time for translation from Polish to English and vice-versa. This meant a halving of working 
time: a two-hour workshop in time would be a one-hour workshop in substance. Whatever 
we planned to do in our formal sessions with the Poles would have to take account of this 
reduction in available time. 

In addition, the u.se of consecutive translation for workshop sessions meant that the Amer- 
ican consultants needed to think about pre.scnting material in fairly short, clear sentences to 
allow for quick and ea y translation by professional translators. Such a procedure can con- 
siderably change one’s style of delivery. Those of us giving talks or workshops had to be pre- 
pared to make changes, even if we had im experience with such a procedure. 

A language gap was also embedded in the very act of cross-cultural communication 
because of the dilferent historical experiences the Poles and Americans would bring to their 
understanding of the basic political vocabulary of liberal constitutional democracy. For 
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example, John Patrick, EDCFs Senior Consultant, felt that the Americans and the Poles 
would not necessarily bring identical meanings to the “concept of democracy/’ As our work 
on the curriculum guide and primary school course proceeded, some differences along these 
lines emerged. In discussions with the Poles, Patrick discerned a lesser fear of tyranny by the 
majority than we Americans might have in our country. Unlike our concern over constitu- 
tional protections for individual rights, he believed the Poles saw these rights safeguarded by 
the majority, with less concern for what the majority might do under certain circumstances. 
He summarized the difference as one between constitutional liberal democracy and commu- 
nitarian democracy. In contrast (o a democracy shaped by its constitution, he saw the Poles 
more oriented to the notion of a constitution shaped by the democratic majority. In support 
for his view, Patrick noted that the Poles were using people elected democratically to the 
national legislature to develop their new constitution instead of a selected group of people at 
a specially convened constitutional convention. In this conceptualization, democracy might 
be seen more as an end in itself, rather than as a means to an end; an end that promotes and 
fosters the creative capabilities and liberties of the individual. Such a subtle difference in the 
interpretation of a key tenn might well influence curriculum design and classroom pedagogy. 



Gauging Priorities 

From the very beginning, EDCP was a multidisciplinary undertaking. With respect to di.s- 
ciplinary or academic roles, a challenge for each consultant was to decide what were the most 
essential understandings to convey from our own areas of expertise. We spent long hours in 
.stimulating discussion to decide the essential components for understanding fundamental 
political concepts and principles underlying a liberal constitutional democracy, for grasping 
political decision-making in such a democracy, for carr\'ing out market reforms, for devel- 
oping leadership skills, and for developing needed and appropriate participatory language 
skills. Much time was also spent deciding how to try to convey these basic components with 
a pedagogy that itself reflected the spirit of a liberal constitutional democracy and thus in its 
own right served to generate behaviors appropriate for democratic citizenship. 

Another difficulty in setting priorities tor the content and format ot workshops was our 
limited knowledge about the background of the Polish teachers with whom we were to work 
on the curriculum guide. So far as civic education was concerned, we knew their back- 
grounds would be unlike those of American teachers. Moreover, even though these teachers 
had been selected by the Polish co-director and his colleagues after a nationwide search, we 
knew we were working with teachers who, under communism, were never allowed to devel- 
op a curriculum. For decades, the entire curriculum had been handed dowMi to teachers from 
the Ministry of National Education in Warsaw, with no teacher involvement in the process. 

Navigating Cultural Differences 

Engaging in a curriculum development project ot such scope is an awesome task that one 
would undertake with some humility in our country. Given the cross-national nature of this 
task, the overwhelming concern for many participants was how to handle the cultural and his- 
torical differences between the United States and Poland. What kinds of examples or specif- 
ic situations could we use to illustrate abstract concepts? How w'ould the Pole's experience 
in having lived and worked under communism one's entire life influence the project? In our 
workshops, for example, would we encounter cynicism on the part ol the Poles regarding the 
responsiveness of government to individual needs? 
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Many Americans consider govemmem responsiveness fundamental in evoking such acts of 
civic participation as voting in elections or trying to influence the government. Yet, as Vaclav 
Havel described it, communism left people with an anti-government mentality and anti-polit- 
ical bias. They did not see themselves as citizens who “owned’' their government. A “People’s 
Republic’’ was owned by the Communist Party, not the people, and the Party did as it pleased 
with the “people’s” property. Communism created a deep cynicism toward government. In 
order to get anything accomplished, one had to avoid or work around government; if one had 
no force and did not want a bloody revolution, one resisted by ignoring authorities. 

The goal for many Central and Eastern Europeans, as Havel put it, was to learn how to 
live independently of government regulation. This goal stimulated intellectnnk to develop 
and to realize the concept of “civil society" through public gatherings in which one could dis- 
cuss and conduct public affairs outside the purview and control of the state. The cynicism 
bred by this situation extended to the very language of democracy; words like “democracy” 
or “free elections” had been used and their meanings subverted by the Communist Party."* 

The impact of communism seemed to be detectable during several seminars in which 
some of the Americans engaged in intense dialogues with the Polish scholars on the question 
of making value judgments. The Polish scholars tended to want no value judgments attached 
to what they were going to teach. The nature of the courses that had been required at both the 
school and university levels under communism led them to feel that any effort to make value 
judgments was an attempt at indoctrination. Yet, one cannot respond adequately to key ques- 
tions about good government or good citizenship if one is reluctant to privilege any values. 



Changes in Expectations and Plans 

Not unexpectedly, as work progressed, the need arose frequently to modify plans and 
expectations about the structure and content of the curriculum guide and primary school 
civics course. The impact of communism on Polish civic culture was clearly one, but not the 
only, reason for our need to modify our plans. 

Balancing Pedagogy and Content 

One unexpected outcome of the early project workshops in which I participated was our 
discovery that the Poles were as interested in the pedagogy for active learning being demon- 
strated as they were in the political theory presented. The Poles realized that more student- 
centered learning through cooperative group activities and strategies such as role-playing, 
simulations, and decision trees was inherently related to the development of desirable atti- 
tudes and behaviors tor democratic citizenship. As work on the curriculum guide and prima- 
ry .school civics course unfolded, we placed even greater emphasis on practical cla.ssroom 
ideas that illustrated the u.sc of active teaching and learning. This emphasis was fortuitous 
becau.se it re.sulled in more democratic content, and we could then point out how student 
behavior in such activities w^as similar to desirable participatory behavior in the world of 
government and politics outside of the school. 



Refining Conceptual Frameworks 

The conceptual framework underlying the curriculum guide and the primary school civics 
course revealed the Polish teachers* conscious respoascs to the past 50 years. The course, for 
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instance, exhibits an emphasis on individual and human rights. In contrast, it contains little 
explicit emphasis on “civic responsibility," despite the fact that the Poles sought to stress the 
concept of individual responsibility and the importance ot taking initiative. 1 suspect that the 
emphasis on individual rights as well as the lack of emphasis on civic responsibility in the 
primary school course may be a reaction to the contents of pre-1989 education, which in true 
Marxist’Leninist fashion may have overly stressed social responsibility and slighted discus- 
sion of the specific individual rights possessed by Polish citizens. In classical Marxist-Lenin- 
ist doctrine, the championing of individual freedoms is played down, if not denigrated, as a 
bourgeois and anti-communitarian value. 

A recent study by Felisa Tibbetts has described the influence of Marxism-Leninism on 
curricula in countries that were part of, or allied to, the former Soviet Union, Tibbett s work 
is based on her experience developing human rights education in Romania and on her 
involvement in smaller-scale projects throughout Central and Eastern Europe in the early 
1990’s. She notes, “In concert with Marxist-Leninist outlook, membership in the collective 
was a key organising principle." “Today," she goes on to comment, “there is an interest in 
reclaiming ‘individualism’ as the operating educational paradigm, rather than the notion of 
the individual whose identity is wrapped up in group membership.'*^ 

The Polish teachers’ responses to the past 50 years also showed up in the many lessons 
they created on local government, all stressing the importance of citizen panicipation in 
resolving the serious problems their local communities face, such as water management and 
distribution, garbage disposal, and adequate day care facilities. Indeed, the first unit in the 
completed set of lesson plans for the primary school civics course is on local government, a 
placement that accords with the fact that the course begins in grade six and needs to deal with 
topics that young students can easily grasp. An emphasis on local government also reflects 
the teachers’ belief that local government offers many opportunities for citizen participation 
and the learning of democratic behaviors. 

The outline for “The School in Democratic Society,’’ a 60-hour, two-semester course 
developed by EDCP for preservice teacher education in Poland, is similar in spirit to the pri- 
mary school civics course.^' The college course plan emphasizes how schools can join the life 
of the community in a democratic manner. The live Polish scholars who created the course 
plan focused on the political and economic issues affecting the schools, such as decentral- 
ization, local financing, and how to structure community input on curriculum matters. 

The goal of eliminating bureaucratic control of the schools, thus giving teachers and stu- 
dents more autonomy and flexibility, is clearly one major factor that motivated the five Pol- 
ish scholars' interests in democratizing the classroom and the school. Moreover, some of 
them believed that democracy could not be taught meaningfully unless the schoefs were 
democratized. This led to many long discussions about what is meant by democratizing the 
classroom and the school. Exactly where and how would democracy take place in the 
schools? Americans involved in the course plan project tried to raise useful questions for the 
Polish educators to ponder after they had visited some of our public schools. These arc ques- 
tions familiar to American civic educators. What is democratic behavior by a principal.^ On 
what matters can a faculty vote? Arc there limits to parents' and students rights ? Where do 
students participate? What rights do they have in our schools? What school-related matters 
arc best decided professionally or privately rather than democratically? 
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Some Lessons for Other Projects 

With the proverbial wisdom provided by hindsight, let me sketch out several things I 
believe we learned that may be of interest to those undertaking civic education projects in 
Central and Eastern European countries or other developing democracies. 

Obtain Information on Counterpart Schools and Teaclters 

To the extent possible, projects will benefit from time and resources devoted to helping 
the American participants learn as much as possible about their counterparts before major 
activities are underway. While such advice might seem blatantly obvious, the pressures of 
time and limited resources can often make this an overlooked step. The EDCP co-directors 
did provide some background information for the American consultants. However, given 
what we learned about the nature of Polish education in the first workshop with the Poles in 
January of 1992, planning for the meeting would have benefited if, before we came to that 
meeting, we had known more about the organization of Polish schools and the conditions 
under which Polish teachers work. Of course, no matter how much information is made 
available, the very nature of a new cross-cultural project means that to a certain extent every- 
one learns on the job. 

Involve American Teachers 

Experienced classroom teachers can bring an invaluable perspective and practical wisdom 
to civic education reform projects. P’rom the very start, EDCP involved many Polish teach- 
ers in significant roles. In retrospect, however, more American master teachers could have 
been involved in the early stages of the EDCP project both in Poland and when Polish teach- 
ers were at the Mershon Center to develop the primary school civics course. Pairing Ameri- 
can teachers with counterparts from transitional democracies can encourage informal peer 
friendships and help all involved Icam more about the cultural similarities and differences 
between their schools and their societies. It is helpful for teachers from emerging democra- 
cies to see that they already share some things with American teachers, despite cultural dif- 
ferences. Further, such pairing could afford the teachers from developing democracies more 
exposure to real school issues than academic consultants alone are able to provide. Subse- 
quent EDCP curriculum development projects, most notably the project to develop a sec- 
ondary school civics course which began in June 1995, have involved American master 
teachers in working closely with Polish counterparts. 

Similarly, for work on the college level course, the planned involvement of a mix of schol- 
ars, teachers, and administrators might have been helpful. Teachers and administrators with 
practical experience in schools could have contributed their expertise regularly to philo- 
sophically oriented discussions. Fortunately, the Polish teachers w'ho developed the primary 
school course and the Polish scholars who drafted the college course plan were at the Mer- 
shon Center simultaneously so that interactions could, and did, take place between the two 
groups as the scholars developed their course plan. Because the Polish scholars, like univer- 
sity educators in this country, had not been intimately involved in the daily life of the schools, 
they frequently needed to consult the Polish teachers on details of their work. But if the 
teachers had not been present, a group comi^rised of only university schohirs would not have 
been as productive as the Polish scholars were in that project. 
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Recognize the Need to Address Political Cynicism 

At the Stan of EDCP, we underestimated the depth and breadth of cynicism about politi- 
cal life that was apparently a legacy of communist rule. As the w'ork evolved, it became clear 
that both the curriculum guide and the primary school civics course needed to include ways 
to address this cynicism beyond simply preaching against it. Much more attention needs to 
be given to the communists' subversion of the language of democracy, to help students and 
their parents build trust in democracy's possibilities, and to help them better understand its 
limitations as well as its promise. These concerns are among the most serious challenges fac- 
ing educators working in developing democracies. 

Establish Priorities 

Because developing democracies may have few institutions and procedures in place in 
public life to support a program in democratic civic education in the schools, one question 
that is apt to arise is where to concentrate energies for such a program. How much should 
teachers and schools try to do, and what is best for them to do? Where might project atten- 
tion be most productively directed? 

Some argue that the training of new teachers may be the w'isest priority if funds are not 
adequate for a new' curriculum and an in-service program. Others think school/community 
relations might warrant the major focus if funds are scarce. If this is the case, students could 
make field trips to see their government in action, bring in public officials and other speak- 
ers from the community to discuss the issues, and then convey their ideas to their parents for 
the purpose of educating them and involving them in community affairs. Extracurricular 
activities like community service might be a part of a more limited model. 

Much of the success of EDCP stems from the fact that the co-directors, working closely 
with their colleagues, established a clear set ot priorities from the very beginning of the pro- 
ject. This promoted concentrated effort in fundraising, the recruitment of personnel, and the 
timely completion of products that could have a practical impaci on teaching and learning in 
classrooms across Poland. 



Some Lessons for America 

Judgments about the quality of civic education in schools in the United States tend to be 
highly critical. Today, few people feci that our schools do very w'ell with the subject. Nor is 
it clear that schools have ever done very well with the subject. While an increasing number 
of state legislatures are concerned about citizenship education and have asked their depart- 
ments of education to develop tests to assess its outcomes in the schools, citizenship educa- 
tion has not yet been viewed nationwide with the same crisis mentality with which wc have 
approached our deficiencies in the teaching ol mathematics, reading, writing and the sci- 
ences. Thus, reflections on what the Poles chose to take up most eagerly from all the ideas 
and activities w'e shared with them — and why — led me to think more deeply about the con- 
tent and goals of our own programs in civic education. 

In my conversations with other American participants, several suggestions emerged that 
might be relevant to strengthening civic education in the United States. One concerned a 
basic feature of our political experience that seems to have been ignored in most ol our civics 
textbooks or other curriculum materials on civic education and in articles in social studies 
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journals or the media, Another suggestion concerned a fundamental distinction in the histo- 
ry of democracy that does not seem to be discussed to the depth and breadth it deserves. A 
third concerned preserv'ice or in-service education for teachers. A final suggestion addressed 
our perceived need to engage students in more active civic learning. 

The Importance of Civil Society 

For many of us, our collaboration with the Poles has helped us rediscover and rethink the 
significance of civil society in America, that extraordinarily large network of private organi- 
zations which Americans have voluntarily formed and supported in order to address specific 
community needs. Civil society de.serves much more emphasis than it has received in our 
school curriculum. We take much for granted here, and our civil society has been, and 
remains, one of the strongest forces for good in American public life — a force that has 
received little attention in recent years. Largely independent of government interference or 
control, these private associations provide, and have provided, an array of opportunities for 
their members to acquire the group skills that are needed for accomplishing self-defined 
goals effectively. By their very presence, they have serv^ed to limit the extension of govern- 
ment into all areas of private life and have thus prevented an all-encompassing and stultify- 
ing bureaucracy, with its constant potential for abuse of power. 

Almost 170 years ago, Alexis de Tocqueville noted the multiplicity of functions these vol- 
untary self-help associations serve. Above all, he noted the role they played in educating 
ordinary citizens in the art of democratic self-government." They still strike those who bring 
fresh eyes to our society as one of the most dominant and positive features of American pub- 
lic life. Yet. according to John Patrick, our current civics textbooks hardly mention these 
kinds of private voluntary organizations. The groups that tend to receive textbook or media 
attention are those that have been formed not so much for self-help, but to enhance the efforts 
of their individual members to shape public policy through advocacy. These efforts remain 
vitally important, but it is time for teachers to renew attention to the groups that constitute 
our civil society, that area of public life where citizens can muster their resources, make deci- 
sions, and use their resources independently from the government. 

The Worth of Liberal Constitutional Dem cracy 

Several of us came to the conclusion that American udents need to spend more time dis- 
cussing the distinctions between communitarian democracy and liberal constitutional democ- 
racy, and exploring the implications of each at different levels of government and for differ- 
ent types of issues. In addition, we see a need for much more serious thinking about what 
encompasses the most basic principles and concepts associated with liberal constitutional 
democracy. As Charles Bahmueller pointed out, liberal constitutional democracies tend to be 
more tolerant than communitarian democracies. 

Students must understand that there are fiinetions that government must perform, and they 
must have faith in the ability of government to perform these functions honestly and well. 
Students also need to understand that one of the functions of a constitution, histr^rically and 
today, is to limit the power of government precisely in order to enhance individual initiative, 
the assumption of individual responsibility, and the moral growth that results from making 
dunces and bearing the consequences. Bloated bureaucracies begin when citizens think that 
the government is respcmsiblc for serving all their needs, or when they think they must 
always look to the government whenever they have a problem. 
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Many of us most heavily involved in civic education do not have confidence that Ameri- 
can students today truly understand the basic constructs by which one recognizes authentic 
democracy in various facets of society. We have a feeling that we are failing to help students 
understand the framework they need for recognizing and strengthening our constitutional 
democracy, a democracy that some of us perceive to be in as fragile a condition here as it is 
in many other countries around the world. 

Civic Education Courses for All Teachers 

Greg Hamot clearly articulated one way to address these concerns in American educa- 
tion— a course on the role of schools in a democratic society for all preservice teachers in 
undergraduate or graduate programs. Hamot noted that the college course plan developed by 
the Polish scholars may bf* offered to all preservice teachers in Poland, not just those in social 
studies or history education. As he observed, civic education entails much more than the 
teaching of basic political principles and our national history. It involves ways of initiating 
discussions and projects, modes of questioning in the classroom, one s sense of responsibil- 
ity to one’s fellow students and school, and student/teacher relationships. Viewed this way, 
civic education is implicated in all disciplines and should be seen as the implicit responsi- 
bility of all teachers, regardless of their academic specialty. 

Given that a course in multicultuial education now seems to be required of all students in 
most if not all undergraduate and graduate education programs in this country, it seems rea- 
sonable to consider simultaneously requiring a course in democratic civic education for all 
preservice teachers. The logic for this requirement is clear. It preservice teachers must take a 
course that improves their ability to teach their students to understand and respect the social 
groups they may belong to, then prospective teachers should also take a course that improves 
their ability to teach their students to understand and respect each other as individual mem- 
bers of a common, democratic civic entity that is based on individual rights and on accep- 
tance of individual responsibility. 

More Active Civic Learning: Why and Where 

Finally, we need to engage students more actively in thinking about the problems ot their 
civic communities and in doing something about them. All ot us were impressed by the 
Poles’ concern for helping their students acquire the knowledge, skills, and confidence they 
need for active participation in the reconstruction of their society. Several Poles noted that 
one reason they had decided upon a collaboration with American educators was their beliet 
that Americans participate more actively and extensively in the activities ot selt-govern- 
ment than citizens of any other democracy, and that perhaps we were doing .something right 
in our schools. Yet, we all know that what we do is far from adequate, that much cynicism 
towards government exists here, and that the moral and civic health ot our present society 
leaves a great deal to be desired. Indeed, many social problems of our society seem to be 
worsening. Many of our own students must also learn how (o obtain the information they 
may need, how to express themselves in appropriate language, and how to make a differ- 
ence in their civic communities. 

Some American civic educators would like to see more community service pn^grams 
sponsored by the schools, more student-initiated projects that take students into their local 
communities, more training in ways to organize and carry out their owp projects, and more 
mentoring to help students understand the processes that lead to decision-making in their 
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communities. In short, a move beyond turning students into merely informed citizens to more 
of a participatory model of civic education. 

However, the social activism that some American educators are cmrently advocating for 
the classroom has raised a number of concerns that require more public discussion. Many 
parents are wary of having their children compelled to engage in political activities or a ser- 
vice program that the parents might not support themselves or in which the children might 
not want to get involved. Some also fear having their children enticed or coerced into activ- 
ities serving the teacher';^ personal political interests. And some are also concerned that pre- 
cious academic time will be used for activities that may develop political knowledge and 
skills, but give short shrift to academic learning and academic ways of thinking. 

For their part, teachers, especially those at the high school level, are usually more inter- 
ested in teaching the subjects for which they have been trained and often express concerns 
about student projects outside the classroom that are beyond their resources for appropriate 
supervision. Even if some teachers want to direct student learning toward social and politi- 
cal goals and are willing to ensure student choice of goals, the school must still be sensitive 
to how parents want class time used. Nor is it clear that a civic action model based in the 
classroom will necessarily enhance students’ attitudes towards civic participation. A critical 
stance, encouraged by cause-oriented teachers, can too easily degenerate into anti-govern- 
ment activity and serve to create cynicism about democratically elected governments, a result 
to which the school should not be contributing. 

Although the Polish teachers were clearly interested in stimulating active civic participa- 
tion, I felt their central concern was changing their teacher-centered pedagogy. It is a peda- 
gogy possibly more ingrained in Eastern European classrooms than elsewhere because of the 
support given by Communist Party-dominated ministries of education to a transmission 
model of pedagogy, with only approved information to be given to students and regurgitated 
in class or on tests to demonstrate learning. As one of the Polish scholars commented in a dis- 
cussion 1 initiated to clarify this issue, European teachers generally see schooling serving 
chiefly academic purposes. Moreover, she added, the average Polish teacher is poorly 
equipped with respect to knowledge of teaching methods and more inclined to improve the 
teaching of his or her subject matter. 

If it is indeed the case that Polish teachers will bring a strong academic orientation to civic 
education, activities for youth outside the structure of school may be a useful complement to 
in-school instruction. Some organizations and foundations have sprung up in Poland to 
absorb the energies of people committed to continuing the political and economic reforms 
begun after the revolution. Independent of government control and funding, many of these 
organizations sponsor forums that provide an opportunity for high school students, who come 
voluntarily after school, to discuss public issues, arrive at consensus, and then engage in 
political advocacy through letters, petitions, or protests to express their needs and views. 
Because these activities are outside of the structure of the school as well as government, they 
could be developing authentic political leadership skills in young people. And because such 
settings might provide high school students with more opportunities than schools can for dis- 
cussion, debate, and follow-through activities, I find them a very exciting possibility to 
encourage in our own country. They could serve as the most productive resource for provid- 
ing young people with participatory experiences. They might also be the least controversial. 

Although the Polish teachers I have met seem to have had an academic orientation to civic 
education, they were enthusiastic about developing research projects that would take students 
into their local community, as well as encouraging genuine student government to help stu- 
dents acquire and use political knowledge. Once they have had enough experience with their 
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new directions in civic education to be able to assess their effectiveness, Polish civic educa- 
tors will be able to bring a new perspective to the question of whether the seeming dualism 
between an academic and a participatory focus is a real one, or whether the issue is chiefly a 
matter of emphasis and pedagogical judgment. In our country, a debate continues about the 
be,st uses of school time and the best ways to develop active citizens for a liberal constitu- 
tional democracy in civics or government courses. Given their experiences in the past 50 
years and their sensitivity to the kinds of abuse heaped on the entire educational process by 
Communist Party ideologues. Central and Eastern European civic educators may have fresh 
ideas to contribute to this debate. 



Notes 

1 . The project on Education for Democratic Citizenship in Poland (EDCP) was created at the request 
of the Polish Ministry of National Education in February 1991 as a cooperative effort of the Mershon 
Center, The Ohio State University, and the Ministry, Since then, EDCP has expanded to include as the 
major collaborators the Center for Citizenship Education. Warsaw, and The Ohio State University Col- 
lege of Education. Dr. Jacek Strzcmieczny, Director of the Center for Citizenship Education, Warsaw, 
and Dr. Richard C, Remy, The Ohio State University, initiated EDCP and have served as Co-Directors 
since its inception, EDCP undertakes curriculum development, teacher education, and applied research 
projects designed to meet specific objectives while at the same time contributing to three long-term 
goals, which are to (1) institutionalize civic education in all schools in Poland for the next decade, (2) 
contribute to a national dialogue among Polish educators on the meaning of democratic citi-^nship and 
civic education, and (3) build strong linkages between American and Polish civic educators. 

2. 1 indicate here their names and professional positions at the time 1 participated in the project: 
Richard C. Remy, Co-Director of EDCP and Associate Professor of Education at The Ohio State Uni- 
versity: Steven L. Miller, Associate Professor of Education at The Ohio State University: Robert Woy- 
ach, Mershon Center Faculty Associate at The Ohio State University: John J. Patrick, Professor of Edu- 
cation and Director of the Social Studies Development Center of Indiana University: Charles 
Bahmueller. Center for Civic Education in California: Gregory Hamot. graduate student in social stud- 
ies and global education at The Ohio State University, 

3. The EDCP curriculum guide consists of three documents as follows: Proposed Civic Edneutum 
Curriculum for Primary and Secondary Schools (available in English), which presents a rationale, 
objectives, and content outlines for a primary and a secondary school civics course: Proposed Civic 
Education Curriculum for Primary and Secondary Schools: Sample Lesson Plans (in Polish), which 
presents sixteen lesson plans that illustrate how one might leach particular topics in primary and sec- 
ondary schools: Selected Supplementary Materials for Civic Education Teachers (in Polish), which pre- 
sents articles by prominent Polish scholars on the topics recommended for primaiy and secondary 
schotds. Sec .Appendix 1 for full citations and availability of these documents. 

4. Vaclav Havel, Summer Meditations. (New York: Vintage Books, n93), 

5. Felisa Tibbetts. "Human Rights Education in Schools in the Post-Communist Context." European 
Journal of Education 29,4: 367. 

6. Krzysztof Brodawik, Barbara Malak-Minkiewicz. Marck Simlat, Marta Zahorska-Bugaj. and 
Elzbicta Zuchowska-Czwartosz. The .Scluxd in Democratic Society: 4 Course Plan for Poland's Future 
Teachers (Columbus. Ohio: Mershon Center, 1994), 
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Polish and American Collaboration 
Through EDCP: Accomplishments 
from the Polish Perspective 

Jacek Strzemieczny 

This chapter presents an assessment from the Polish perspective of the original projects 
that comprised Education for Democratic Citizenship in Poland (EDCP).' In what follows, 1 
offer my comments on the success with which those projects have been implemented by var- 
ious teams of Polish and American colleagues and my reflections upon the contribution of 
these projects to EDCP's long-term goals, especially the effective introduction of civic edu- 
cation into Polish schools. This assessment is based upon my role as the Polish Co-Director 
of EDCP. and since May 1994, as the founder and Director of the Center for Citizenship Edu- 
cation (CCE), Warsaw. 



EDCP’s Original Projects: Achievement of Objectives 

l initiated EDCP when, as Director of Teacher Training in the Ministry of National Edu- 
cation, 1 invited Richard Remy to visit Poland in February 1991 to consult with my col- 
leagues on how we might create new civic education programs. The Ministry at that time had 
identified civic education as one of the top educational priorities in Poland. By spring 1991 . 
a long-term plan for EDCP had been devised and efforts to secure funds to implement the 
plan were underway. 

The design for EDCP included these long-term goals: 

• To institutionalize civic education in schools in Poland for the next decade. 

• To enhance the capacity of Polish educators to develop their own civic education pro- 
grams. 

• To contribute to a national dialogue among Polish educators on the meaning of demo- 
cratic citizenship and civic education. 

• To build strong linkages between American and Polish civic educators. 

The plan called for four projects that would meet some ol the immediate needs in Polish alu 
cation while at the same time contribute to these goals. The projects were ( 1 ) development 
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of civic education curriculum guidelines for primary and secondary schools, (2) development 
of a teacher training syllabus, (3) creation of a primary school civics course that contained 
detailed lesson scenarios, and (4) establishment of a network of civic and economic educa- 
tion centers.' In addition, we have translated some American materials into Polish. 

No agency was able or willing to provide funds to undertake all four projects. Hence, we 
began to seek funding from different sources for each project and to proceed as best we could 
with the resources available to us at any given time. This meant each project required its own 
proposal to request funds along with its own timeline, budget, and staff. At the time this seemed 
a necessary but difficult and somewhat inefficient way to proceed. As I will explain below, it 
turned out this arrangement had significant, unanticipated benefits for Polish civic education. 

Curriculum Guidelines for Primary and Secondary Schools 

In September 1991, EDCP received a grant from the National Endowment for Democracy 
(NED) to develop a civic education curriculum guide for primary and secondary schools in Poland. 
A curriculum guide consisting of three documents was published in September 1992 and was the 
first civic education program designed in Poland after the political changes of 1989. The curricu- 
lum guide wus developed by a group of Polisii teachers working with the assistance of American 
civic educators and scholars and Polish scholars, who served as consultants to the project. 

In Poland, the road from developing a school curriculum to its implementation is fairly 
long. Three important barriers have to be overcome: a formal/legal barrier, only curricula offi- 
cially accepted by appropriate educational authorities may be used in schools; a financial bar- 
rier, teachers must be paid for leaching additional courses; and, most importantly, teachers 
need to be trained and equipped with appropriate educational materials. Of course, the devel- 
opment of new materials along with subsequent teacher training costs additional money. 

The plan for civic education as set forth in the curriculum guide was accepted by the Min- 
istry of National Education as an alternative curriculum for the course of study in Polish 
schools called "Wiedzci o Spoleczcn.stwic" (Knowledge about Society). This approval, how- 
ever, did not require the Ministry or local education autliorities to provide funds for the 
implementation of the new cuiriculum plan. The approval only provided formal grounds for 
incorporating selected parts of the new curriculum into the existing social science courses or, 
if sufficient funds were found, for introducing a new course in its entirety. The official accep- 
tance, however, did enable us to begin talks with proper authorities, possible sponsors, teach- 
ers, and other educators about the actual introduction of civic education into schools. 

The curriculum guide stimulated a greater interest among the more ambitious and active 
teachers of social scienc.'s. They were, however, often uncertain about the best way of incor- 
porating the ideas suggested in the curriculum guide into their courses. As a result, the EDCP 
cuiriculum guide was not immediately useful to the teachers in terms of practical application. 
However, the curriculum guide served to infonn social science and history teachers about the 
direction of the work conducted within EDCP and led a large group of teachers to become 
interested in, c,r even identify with, thai undertaking. In short, the development of the cur- 
riculum guide alerted potential users of new course materials that a project was underway 
that would eventually create new instructional materials. 

Primary School Civics Course 

Democratic ewie education entails not only the transmission of new information but also 
requires teachers to adopt a new pedagogical style appropriate to teaching the concepts and 
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skills required for competent citizenship. The opportunity to develop civics materials for 
classroom use came in 1992, when a grant from the United States Information Agency 
(USIA) allowed EDCP to take a group of eight Polish teachers to the Mershon Center at The 
Ohio State University to work with Richard Remy on the development of the first draft of a 
primary school civics course. The Polish team then returned to Poland, where field-testing, 
critical" review by Polish scholars, additional lesson development, and final revisions of the 
draft course took place. 

The course. Civic Education: Lesson Scenarios, was published in December 1993 and has 
become a huge success in great demand by teachers. In 1995, a second edition of the course 
was published, ^e primary school civics course has been very successful because it embodies 
not only a framework of topics for civic education, but also suggests ways of presenting the 
topics through practical, ready-to-teach classroom lessons using active teaching/leaming strate- 
gies. The EDCP curriculum guide package had set forth a broad framework of goals, topic lists, 
names of suggested teaching methods, and some sample classroom lessons. Nevertheless, the 
curriculum guide was only partially understandable to Polish teachers and other educators who 
were completely unfamiliar with active teaching/leaming methods named in the guide. 

Civic Education: Lesson Scenarios contains 82 lessons in the first edition and 100 in the 
second edition. (See Appendix 2 for a Table of Contents.) Each lesson sets forth objectives 
defined in terms of the knowledge and skills that students were expected to acquire by the 
end of the lesson, step-by-step teaching methods to reach the objectives, and good materials 
in the form of handouts to be distributed among students during the lesson. The lessons use 
a variety of teaching strategies including role plays, decision trees, cooperative learning, 
case-studies, and the like. 

We have found that a publication of this type is particularly valuable when teachers are 
insufficiently trained and totally unfamiliar with active teaching/leaming methods. Fewer 
than 50 percent of the civic education or social science courses in Polish primary schools are 
taught by teachers who have the requisite formal qualifications required by the educational 
authorities. Those with training usually have backgrounds in history and. in some cases, 
political science. The remaining courses are taught by teachers completely untrained in a rel- 
evant subject area. These teachers possess some sort of general training, often in physical 
education, or are “head teachers” filling out their required number of teaching hours. This 
unfortunate practice is a relic of the times when a recommendation from the Communist 
Party was a basic qualification for teaching a social science course. For these reasons, the 
existence of a publication which offers teachers a simple overview of the knowledge of the 
subject as well as the methodology is cmcial. 

Civic Education: Lesson Scenarios is a tmly pioneering work. In Poland, curriculum 
development and the presentation of materials differs from that often found in the Uivted 
States. Curriculum materials are often presented in the form of a list of subject-matter topics 
to be covered during the instructional process. Thus, no similar publications with detailed 
methodological suggestions for teachers of civics or other subjects exist in Poland. As a 
result, the appearance of Civic Education: Lesson Scenarios has been much appreciated by 
Polish teachers and other educators. It is worth adding that, in spite of the fact that Civic Edu- 
cation: Lesson Scenarios was originally developed for primary schools, it turned out that 
many of the lessons in the course could be and have been used lor teaching students at the 
secondary school level. 
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Translating American Materiais for Suppiementary Use 

While not called for in the original plan for EDCP, we have also published several books 
of supplementary materials as part of EDCP. These materials included a selection of Polish 
texts and primary source materials, and translations from two categories of American texts; 
those from the economic and law-related education areas. American economic and law-relat- 
ed education materials present lessons on subjects virtually absent from Polish schools. 

Translat’.iig American materials for civic education into Polish has proven to be of limit- 
ed val>;e, especially in situations where one might want to use such materials as the main 
basis for instruction. Proposing that this kind of education was necessary and possible in 
comprehensive secondary schools came as a shock to many Polish teachers and other edu- 
cators. The likelihood of relying on those texts in practice was limited because they were 
very new to teachers. 

Apart from the lack of teacher preparation to provide instruction in both economic and 
legal education, the value and use of translated American materials was also limited because 
tho.se materials were not originally written for the Polish reader. Translated lesson plans, 
included in both the economic and legal education series, developed concepts in a cultural 
context unfamiliar to the Polish educators a.id their students. Most teachers, after reading 
those translations, were not able to adapt the contents to their local needs. This rendered the 
publications inappropriate for use directly by classroom teachers in their daily course work. 
Later, we did find that such translated materials were of .some value when they were used as 
supplementary materials during teacher in-service workshops.' 

Preservice Teacher Education Course Plan 

From the beginning, we recognized the importance of infusing systematic attention to 
civic education in prc.service teacher education, especially since the structure of curricula is 
frequently even less well developed and methodologically impoverished in Polish higher 
education institutions than in the primary and secondary schools. To address this problem, 
we developed, with support from the Pew Charitable Trusts, a two-semester p?eservice 
teacher education course plan. “The School in Democratic Society.” Chapters 7 and 8 of this 
book present a detailed discussion of the rationale and development of this course plan. 

"The School in Democratic Society” constitutes a genuine innovation in Polish teacher 
education — particularly since the course plan contains extensive methodological sugges- 
tions. Indeed, when the course plan was first presented at an international conference on civic 
education held at Jachranka, Poland in December 1993, it aroused much interest among 
teacher educators from pedagogical institutes and received very favorable reviews from sev- 
eral leading Polish university experts on teacher training. 

Yet, even after the Jachranka Conference, the course plan has been put into practice by 
only a few teacher trainers. A broader introduction of the course plan to teacher training insti- 
tutions will depend upon organized dissemination and professional development programs as 
well as other kinds of support for the teacher educators who would be implementing the 
course plan. Unfortunately, the grant from the Pew Charitable Trusts contained no support 
for such dissemination activities. 

.Some impetus was given to dis.semination of the course plan at a small working conference 
focu.sed on teacher education reform held in May 1995. Participants at the conference includ- 
ed leading American experts on teacher education reform from The Ohio State University's 
College of Education and Polish teacher educators, some of whom had been experimenting 
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with the course plan at their institutions. Participants at this conference, "The School in Demo- 
cratic Society," considered strategies for promoting dissemination of the preservice course 
plan as well as priorities for next steps in preservice teacher education refomi in Poland. 

Network of Centers for Civic and Economic Education 

A long-term goal of EDCP is national dissemination of new programs and courses in civic 
education. This requires the establishment of appropriate local institutions to recruit and sup- 
port schools and teachers willing to tr>' new ideas. For this reason, in early 1993, we estab- 
lished, with support from the National Endowment for Democracy (NED), five Centers for 
Civic and Economic Education. Chapter 6 presents a detailed discussion of these Centers. At 
this point, I offer a few comments on our experience with those institutions. 

The Centers created with support from NED were located in Warsaw, Gdansk, Lublin, 
Wroclaw, and Krakdw. They were later followed by two more located in Olsztyn and Kros- 
no. Three of the original five were established through existing local teacher training organi- 
zations known as Provincial Methodology Centers (PMC). The PMCs are part of the Polish 
system of teacher education supervised by the Ministry. The Warsaw Center was affiliated 
with the Central Center for Teacher Training, Centralny Osrodek Doskonalenia Nauczycieli 
(CODN), an independent agency within the Polish system ot teacher education overseen by 
the Ministry of National Education. 

One Center was established outside the structures of secondary education at one of the 
universities. After a year and a haP' it can be said that such a location does not work well for 
this kind of Center. Our experience shows that the Polish system ol higher education, its 
bureaucratic structure and the values around which a university is organized, do not consti- 
tute the right environment for an in-service teacher training institution. 

The Warsaw Center developed at the fastest pace and, in addition to working with teach- 
ers in the Warsaw area, has also run in-service programs on a national scale. This was due to 
solid support this Center received from CODN and the fact that the original administrators 
had extensive experience in the United States of America. Two of the three individuals had 
participated in EDCP from the very beginning and had also spent nearly six months at The 
Ohio State University as members of a team of eight Polish teachers who developed EDCP's 
primary school civics course. The thirw individual, a specialist in economic education, had 
spent a year at Georgetown University. The great productivity of this Center and widespread 
respect for the high quality of its activities has contributed significantly to the excellent rep- 
utation of EDCP in Poland. 

Upon reflection, it appears that we were correct to assume that it was essential to create a 
network of local organizations across Poland to disscmim'*e and support national implementa- 
tion of innovations in civic education. Further, the American center model has proven useful as 
a guide to the kinds of organizations we needed to create. At the same time, I believe we under- 
estimated the difficulty of establishing such Centers with the very limited financial resources 
and numbers of qualified personnel that have been available for this kind of activity. In fact, 
due to inappropriate personnel decisions, one of the above-mentioned Centers had to be closed. 

As it has turned out, the creation of the not-for-profit, non-governmental Center for Citi- 
zenship Education (CCE) in May 1994, an event we could not have foreseen in 1992, has 
helped support the Centers for Civic and Economic Education. At the same time, the exis- 
tence of the Centers for Civic and Economic Education has given CCE the kind of network 
of local organizations committed to the reforms in civic education that we needed to press 
ahead with national dissemination of new programs. 
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Contributions to Civic Education in Poland 

My evaluation up to this point has concerned the results or products — instructional mate- 
rials, in-service training, and the like — promised and delivered as part of EDCP’s projects 
funded largely by government agencies and foundations in the United States of America. We 
were accountable to the sponsors of these particular projects for outcomes which can be 
referred to as the planned or anticipated results of our work. In this section, I reflect upon the 
consequences for civic education in Poland that have flowed from the successful completion 
of EDCP's original projects. 

Internal Network of Civic Education Leaders 

We can argue that introducing civic education for democracy into schools depends on 
whether or not there are people within the educational system (teachers, adniinisu*ators, and 
others) who possess the requisite knowledge, skills, and attitudes, including a strong personal 
commitment to educational reform. That is why it seems worthwhile to analyze the Polish- 
American collaboration discussed here in terms of the development of human resources. As dif- 
ferent EDCP projects were successfully realized, an informal group of people who might be 
called “civic education leaders” came into being. These have been typically teachers and 
teacher educators who have acquired new knowledge and skills as a result of taking on signif- 
icant roles, often in leadership, in EDCP projects, Basic competencies acquired by these indi- 
viduals include knowledge and understanding of civic education, the ability to design educa- 
tional materials and prepare lesson scenarios, and the ability to organize and run professional 
development workshops focusing on civic education. Each new project undertaken by EDCP 
has drawn upon this expanding group and their skills. At the same time, each new project has 
served to enlarge this group, and to add to the repertoire of knowledge and skills that were being 
gained by its members. The continuous selection and shifting of participants for particular tasks 
prevented the circle of people involved in the project from becoming too exclusive. 

The manner in which the participants in EDCP activities were selected has contiibuted 
positively to the development of this group. As new project tasks appeared, individuals who 
had not been selected for eiu-Iier projects were recruited. When these individuals had not been 
chosen for earlier projects, we made sure to keep in touch with them by informing them in 
writing about the work in progress and enclosing relevant materials, and, when possible, by 
involving them in some minor way in the activity. 

Over time, the growing number of EDCP projects and the many tasks associated with 
completing cacti project led to the establishment of a variety of formal relationships between 
the people involved, including project coordinators, executive staff, and participants. At the 
same time, informal relationships were formed, binding the “civic education leaders” to each 
other and to other teachers. The development of these networks was sustained by numerous 
meetings designed to facilitate team work as well as conferences and training sessions. 

In short, one of the most important consequences of the various EDCP projects, especial- 
ly the development of the curriculum guidelines and primary school civics course, has been 
the learning of key skills by the educators involved. The latter project proved especially 
effective in training future teacher trainers and specialists in civic education. It resulted in the 
preparation of a large number of teachers with new expertise in different areas of civic edu- 
cation. Hiis synergistic process of creating networks of people connected with civic educa- 
tion and the continuing acquisition of new skills by the mentbers of this group may be one 
of the most important contributions to the realization of EDCP's long-term goals, particular- 
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ly the goals of promoting a national dialogue about civic education and the goal of enhanc- 
ing the capacity of Polish educators to develop programs on their own. 

Development of Managerial Skills 

From the start, EDCP has needed a group of formal leaders who would be in charge of 
various activities. Forming a managing team posed a problem because a barrier that could be 
called a “low organizational culture” exists in all post-communist societies. There is a real 
dearth of people with managerial skills; at the same time, such people receive fairly attrac- 
tive offers from commercial institutions. As a consequence, it proved challenging to identity 
candidates with good managerial skills v/ho would be willing to get involved in om project. 
Potential candidates with work experience in managerial and executive positions in educa- 
tion possessed skills useful only in big bureaucratic institutions along with numerous bad 
habits acquired in those same institutions. The existing administrative personnel could, there- 
fore, not be used in the project. 

As the Polish Co-Director of EDCP. I was faced with the necessity of recruiting and train- 
irg a Polish managing staff. The most important qualities we looked fur in the candidates 
were openness to new ideas and willingness to learn. Learning occurred naturally through 
experience and in the course of close collaboration with our American colleagues. Polish par- 
ticipants in the project got to know the organizational procedures introduced by the Ameri- 
cans and gradually learned to use similar procedures themselves. This included learning a 
great deal about international cooperation, drafting project proposals for presentation to 
potential sponsors, generating budgets, and accounting for project funds. As a result, we have 
learned to apply independently and successfully for funding from the American, European, 

and Polish foundations. .... 

The process was not planned or guided, but its results are visible. Such “natural training 
proved particularly effective in the case of rather young people who had no previous man- 
agerial or administrative experience in education or anywhere else. These people had to learn 
organizational procedures from scratch; their lack of bad habits, therefore, proved to be a 
considerable advantage. 

One very important dimension of managerial skills we have developed has been the abili- 
ty. in most instances, to successfully choose people for specific tasks. Selecting the right par- 
ticipants has been and remains critically important, since more than any other factor the qual- 
ity of participants has determined the success of the EDCP projects. Further, in a situation of 
scarce financial and human resources, errors in selecting participants could be quite costly and 
not easily remedied. From the very beginning, the need arose to select from thou; ands of edu- 
cators those individuals with the strongest motivation and the skills most help'.'ul in project 
implementation. Selec'ion of participants, of course, became especially important when it 
involved the opportunity to take part in a major activity such as a long-term visit to The Ohio 
State University as part of the Polish team developing the primai^ school civics course. 

Many teachers found participation in EDCP activities very attractive. 1 his did not mean, 
however, that they were all willing or really able to change old habits and wajs of thinking 
or to take on creative tasks. In training adults, it proved necessary to look lor people gen- 
uinely interested in learning and who had not lost the ability to do so. In our project it was 
also important to find participants with a strong commitment to civics and educational 
reform. Sometimes employing people who, based on their formal qualifications and positions 
in the educational system, were able to impress EDCP Co-Dircctors or project leaders 
enough to hire them proved to be a mistake. 
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The strategy which W'orked best in selecting individuals responsible for subsequent tasks 
was to look for people who had already made a contribution to EDCR These contributions 
might have been organi/jng some event, preparing written materials, or conducting a training 
session. Under ideal circumstances, such prior activities were similar to the activities they 
were being recruited to accomplish. Looking at the results produced in earlier project activi- 
ties. even ;f those activities were minor in nature, constituted the be.st premise for the selec- 
tion of individuals for new, more important tasks. Thus, the organization of EDCP as a seriei 
of distinct but related projects continuously evolving over time made it possible for many peo- 
ple to prove themselves in different tasks and afforded opportunities for selection of those 
individuals who had already demonstrated effective participation in other, related EDCP activ- 
ities. 



Trust Between International Partners 

Anothe. long-term goal of EDCP is to build strong linkages between American and Polish 
civic educators. The indispensable foundation for such linkages is mutual trust. The success- 
ful completion of EDCP's original projects entailed building deep, very strong levels of mutu- 
al trust between the Americans and Poles involved. As a member of the Polish group, I am 
able to comment on the process of overcoming cenain prejudices toward American consul- 
tants that the Polish participants tended to have at the outset of our work together on civic edu- 
cation. 

In the post-1990 period, a view prevailed in Poland, despite real appreciation for foreign 
aid, that expert advice and consultations ottered by Western specialists were of low quality. 
In a few cases, in fact, reports developed by Western experts were simplistic, and time-con- 
suming contacts with such specialists failed to produce valuable results for Poland. Accord- 
ing to the stereotype which soon developed, it w'as the intention of the foreign “helpers" to 
make money on naive and incompetent Poles. The Polish leaders of EDCP were not com- 
pletely free of this kind of prejudice. We needed several months working with our American 
colleagues to overcome our L:a.ses and recognize the strong, sound motivation and high pro- 
fe.ssional qualifications of our American partners. 

A key reason for the success of our collaboration has been a willingness by the Americans 
to recognize the difference between those areas in which the Poles were competent and could 
act independently, and those areas in w'hich the Poles needed suggestions or training from 
foreign advisers. Receptivity to the Poles' opinions on the part of the American partners 
proved very important in this respect. The general strategy proposed by the Americans, 
according to w'hich the Poles created the principal materials of the project and the Americans 
assumed auxiliai'y roles, was equally helpful in this building of mutual trust. 

Acceptance from Polish Educators 

The activities carried out thus far have served to gain the approbation of wider academic, 
educator, and teacher circles in Poland. The usefulness of the materials published has been 
of particular importance to teachers. For Polish teachers, a curriculum designed by their peers 
has numerous advantages over the curricula traditionally developed by academics. All of 
EDCP's publications, including the curriculum guide, the primary school civics course, 
translations, and even the preset vice course plan for teacher educators, have been “tcachcr- 
oriented." This was based on an assumptioi that any real changes in education had to start 
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with the teachers and, ultimately, only teachers could be responsible for introducing them. 
This approach has been noticed and very much appreciated by teachers. 

Eliciting a positive reaction from certain members of the academic circles initially proved 
much more difficult. Although most academics expressed their unyielding support for the 
project, and contributed to it in numerous ways, some felt slighted and threatened by the fact 
that the effort was oriented more toward teachers than toward them. Most academics regard- 
ed the process of curriculum design as falling within their domain. Some were also critical 
of the participation by American experts instead of, in their opinion, competent Polish spe- 
cialists, Getting academics involved in EDCP in the capacity of reviewers of published mate- 
rials proved successful in evoking their positive response. Eventually, the quality of the mate- 
rials produced and the Polish perspective reilected in those materials has gained the 
academics' acceptance. 

The Center for Citizenship Education 

Developing long-term civic education in Poland through a collaborative relationship 
between Polish and American educators required a solid oiganizationai base in Poland, At the 
outset of EDCP in 1 99 1 , the Polish base was the Ministry of National Education, where 1 was 
Director of Teacher Training and, along wdth Ministry' colleagues, vigorously pursued edu- 
cational reform. In the early stages, linkage with the Ministry had some advantages for 
EDCP, The Ministry, for example, helped cover in-country expenses for American consul- 
tants, The Ministry' also provided secretarial and other types of office support in Poland at a 
lime when we had no other centers or offices. At the same time, we were only one of many 
activities of the Ministry and often experienced the bureaucratic inertia felt by all ettorls 
associated with the large Ministry' bureaucracy. 

As the scope of EDCP's activities grew' significantly, the need to develop a new base 
devoted exclusively to civic education reform became increasingly apparent. We needed to 
have the flexibility and the freedom to move rapidly that one associates with a non-govern- 
mental organization. It is much easier lor a non-governmental institution to manage a high- 
ly dynamic project and implement it in selected organizational forms, for example, through 
the creation of task groups and the recruitment of participants solely on the basis of the sub- 
ject-matter criteria. Bringing the undertaking out of the bureaucratic, organizational, and 
financial framework of the Ministry of National Education allowed a significant addition of 
dynamism to activities. 

The need to create a new' base for EDCP was given further impetus by the political 
changes in Poland brought by the parliamentary elections of 1993, Ihose elections brought 
to power a government consisting ot former Communists and subsequently muted the reform 
orientation of the Ministry of National Education, By late 1993 it had become clear that 
under the new government the Ministry was no longer going to aggressively pursue educa- 
tional reform along lines conducive to our long-term goals. 

Hence, in early 1994 1 left the Ministry and in spring 1994 created the Center for Citi- 
zenship Education in Warsaw' to fill the function of the Polish organizational base for EDCP 
As it turned out, this change promoted an even greater expansion of new civic education pro- 
jects that built upon the experience and network of people generated by the original lour 
1-DCP activities, (Chapter 4 pnwidcs an (werview of these activities,) 
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Cooperation with Local Governments 

A very significant, positive consequence of the original EDCP activities has been 
development of close working relationships with local governments across Poland that v 
pay for implementing EDCP’s primary school civics course in their schools, Involvemenl 
local governments in civic education reform is especially important for two reasons. Firsl 
provides one answer to a serious problem facing national implementation of civic educat 
reform generally and the primary school civics course specifically — finding a sponsor t 
would pay for the extra hours of teaching required to implement the new course. Seco 
local governments can provide independent support for civic education reform in Pola 
thereby lessening financial dependence on international assistance. 

Until 1990, education in Poland was highly centralized under the Ministry of Natio 
Education, Schools of all levels had little connection to their local communities and w 
subordinated to the Ministry through regional educational authorities. One of the key edu 
tional reforms initiated in 1990 was to begin the process of decentralizing education by ^ 
ing administration of schools to local government authorities. In Polish this process is of 
referred to as "uspotecznienie oswilaty" (socializing education), meaning the proce.ss of Ic 
citizens gaining influence over education and thereby becoming for the first time stakehc 
ers in the operation of their local schools. 

We believed these local governments could be natural allies of the EDCP projects for t 
reasons. First, the concepts and ideas included in civic education for democracy support 
importance of the local community and their elected body. Therefore, local govemme 
value civic education in their schools. Second, local governments and their con.stituents i 
urally care about the quality of education in their area and are willing to direct re.source: 
school improvement. 

Thus, in the spring of 1994, with support from NED and the Stefan Batory Foundation, C 
initiated a major new project called '‘Civic Education in Local Government Schools.'* Throi 
this project, CCE entered into contracts with local goveniment and school authorities to in 
duce EDCP's primary school ci\'ics course. Civic Education: Lesson Scenarios, into gra 
seven and eight of their schools. In these contracts, the local governments are obligated to 
teachers to teach the additional hours required for the course, and CCE is obliged to train lea 
ers and provide teaching materials to implement the extended civics program. 

Civic Education: Lesson Scenarios constitutes a rea^ change in civic education becaus( 
its content and teaching methods. Further, it is taught for two hours a week. Its equival 
taught in other Polish schools is called "Knowledge about Society" and is only taught in 
eighth grade for one hour a week. The extension of the former curriculum by about 100 he 
required a sponsor. This role was assumed by the local governments. Therefore, through 
local government project, civic education is being taught at the demand of the local comi 
nity where a given school is located rather than at the directive of a distant national minis 

The local government project began during the 1994-95 school year, with CCE entei 
into agreements with 19 local governments and 51 schools. Because of success during 
first year, over 150 local governments approached CCE requesting training for their schc 
in 1995-96, and CCE entered into more than a hundred contracts with different local g 
emments. We were able to expand the local government project for 1995-96 because of ,s 
stantial new grants from the United State InfoiTnation Agency and the Fmropcaii Commi 
ty. 'flic local govemnicnt project will make a major contribution to HD('P*s long-term f. 
of institutionalizing civic education in all schools in Poland for the next decade. In sch 
year 1995-96. EDCP's new civics course is being taught in 3(K) schools representing c 
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1 .000 primary classrooms and thus affecting approximately 30,000 students. In the next year, 
we are planning to continue to expand the number of schools participating in the project. We 
anticipate that local governments will also expand their financial support for the project by 
covering part of the training costs. 



Transfer of the American Experience 

As the events of 1989 in Central and Eastern Europe have unleashed many efforts at edu- 
cational reform, some have asked, '’Can education for democracy be exported?" My experi- 
ence with EDCP since 1991 leads me to believe that this is the wrong question. For those of 
us in Central and Eastern Europe the question is “How can we help ourselves?" As I have 
repeatedly emphasized, the Polish participants in EDCP have been, and continue to be, the 
only .authors of the produced curriculum guides, primary school civics course, and new prod- 
ucts under development. For Poles there could be no othei way and — to their great credit 
our American partners have believed exactly the same thing. This belief has been the most 
fundamental assumption of the entire enterprise. 

From the beginning, it has been important to the eventual users that all the materials 
developed through EDCP referred to and were rooted in a familiar Polish context. At the 
same time, we have recognized and appreciated that we could learn a great deal from the 
democratic experience, and successes and failures in civic education, ot our American part- 
ners. Thus, the project has taken, and will continue to take, advantage of American educa- 
tional, social, and political experiences. For example, the classroom lessons in the primary 
school civics course with their active teaching methods were inspired to a great extent by the 
American consultants and American teaching naterials. The perspectives on civic education 
reflected in all the various EDCP products have also drawn on the American tradition of con- 
stitutio.ialism and political and social practice. At the same time, our work on civic educa- 
tion will always be oy Poles for Poland. 

Of course, the ability and willingness of one national group to draw upon the resources of 
another in an area as potentially sensitive as that of civic education does not happen auto- 
matically. Rather, as I believe our experience with EDCP illustrates, this kind of transference 
of ideas results frorr two groups working in an atmosphere of mutual respect and trust over 
an extended period of time, a practice we hope to continue. 



Notes 

1 . The project on Education for Democratic Citizenship in Poland (EDCP) was created at the request 
of the Polish Ministry of National Education in February 19^1 as a cooperative effort of the Mershon 
Center. The Ohio State University, and the Ministry. Since then. EDCP has expanded to include as the 
major collaborators the Center for Citizenship Education, Warsaw, and The Ohio State University Col- 
lege of Education, Dr. Jacek Strzeniiec/ny. Director of the Center for Citizenship Education. Warsaw', 
and Dr. Richard C. Remy. The Ohio State University, initiated E:DCP and have served as Co-Directors 
since its inceptiem. EDCP undertakes curriculum development, teacher education, and applied research 
projects designed to meet specific objectises while at the same time contributing to three long-term 
goals, which are to ( 1 ) institutionalize civic educati(>n in all schools in Poland t(^r the next decade. (2) 
contribute to a national dialogue among Polish educators on the meantiig ot de’inocratii citizenship and 
civic education, and (3) build strong linkages between American and I'olish civic educators. 
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1, Richard C. Remy, “Education for Democracy Project,” a proposal from the Polish Ministry of 
National Education and the Mershon Center at The Ohio State University, (Columbus, Ohio: Mershon 
Center, June 1991). 

3. One small group of Polish educators actually made extensive use of translated publications. TTiey 
were the Polish teachers who played a major role in developing the EDCP curriculum guide and the 
primary school civics course. These teachers had extensive professional development opportunities 
with American civic and economic educators as a result of their work on those projects, particularly the 
authors of the primary school civics course. Of course, these people could have been provided with the 
American materials in a much more direct manner. 
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After free elections signaled the end to decades of Communist rule in Hungary, a newly 
free parliament elected Arpad Gonez as the country's president. Gdnez had spent si.x years m 
prison for his part in the unsuccessful uprising in 1956. Now, like the Czech Republic s 
Vaclav Havel. President Gonez is a symbol of the new era in Central and Eastern Europe. 

On Constitution Day. September 17. 1990. President Gonez inaugurated a year-long cel- 
ebration of the global legacy of the United States Bill of Rights, whose bicentennial Ameri- 
cans marked in 1991. Speaking in the Rotunda of the University of Virginia (founded by 
Thomas Jefferson), President Gonez drew parallels between the events of the founding era in 
the United States and the changes underway in his own country. 

More recently, a friend returning from a visit to Albania reported that a veterinary surgeon 
had been sentenced to a year's hard labor for naming cattle after prominent leaders in his vil- 
lage. No one supposes, of course, that countries in which liberty was so ruthlessly suppressed 
during the years of Communist tyranny would instantly become model democracies. Even 
the established democracies in North America and Western Europe have far from perfect 
records, as we all know. What can we say of recent constitutional developments in the states 
formerly under Soviet domination? 



The Drafting of New Constitutions in 
Central and Eastern Europe 



The collapse of communism in Central and Eastern Europe has brought a period ol intense 
constitutional development. Moping for the advent of constitutionalism and democracy, 
drafters in the region have embarked on the writing of new constitutions and bills of rights, 
and the creation of the infrastructure of an open. just, and democratic society based upon the 
imIc of law. Recalling the example set by the Philadelphia Convention of 1787. one might 
imagine Central and Eastern Europe to be entering upon its "Madisonian moment." 



This essay is based an the laoimhuc l.ccturc given at Sullolk tlmversily Law Selmol in November 1 W.V An ear 
tier version r.f thi.s essay appeared in the Smfolk /am //<■.■.<•»■ iSprtng IW4i. and the revised versum winch appears 
here is published with the Kiiul permission of the editors of tl\c Kn ivw. 
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The road to constitutionalism in the region, however, has proved a good more rutted and 
uneven than the initial enthusiasm had supposed. The drafting of constitutions— not to mention 
the larger task of building democratic institutions— is not an academic exercise, undert^en 
with a few books of political theory at one’s elbow. Significant political and practical problems 
have strewn the path of drafters who have set to work on new constitutions in the region. 

Existing governmental stmetures. those already in place when constitution-making began, 
have proved to be an important factor in at least some of the countnes of Central and stem 
Europe. This is especially tme where those institutions were established when political cir- 
cumstances were quite different (for example, during the period of Communist dominance). 

Czechoslovakia presents a case in point. The stmeture within which constitutional change 
was debated helped bring about the dissolution of the federation. A 1968 amendment to 
Czechoslovakia’s Constitution created a Federal Assembly having two houses; a Chamber o 
People, elected by Czechs and Slovaks on the basis of population, and a Chamber of Nations, 
having equal numbers of deputies from the Czech and Slovak lands. The 1968 amendment 
further provided that, as to important legislation, a majority of the deputies from each of the 
two constituent republics in the Chamber of nations mi si concur for the bill to become law. 

During the Communist period, such an arrangement might have seemed a harmless sop to 
nationalistic sentiments, especially in the Slovak lands (Slovaks being outnumbered by 
Czechs on the order of something like two to one). After all, whatever the formal parliamen- 
tary structure, real power lay in the hands of the Party; the Federal Assembly was but a facade 
After the Velvet Revolution, how-ever. the Slovak members of the House of Nations found 
themselves holding what amounted to the power to veto important legislation. In fomal 
terms there might be two chambers, but in a real sense there were three houses— the Cham- 
ber of People, a Chamber of Czechs, and a Chamber of Slovaks. The post-Communist era in 
Czechoslovakia brought harder times to the poorer Slovak regions than to the Czech lands. 
As political lines hardened, efforts to write a new constitution for the Czech and Slovak Fed- 
eration foundcied on the shoals of the de facto veto power exercised by Slovak opposition 

party members in the Chamber of Nations.' 

Structure aside, politics and personalities in the new democracies have been a major fac- 
tor shaping the course of constitutional drafting and development. Sometimes a constitution s 
provisions rcHect the place an important political figure has in the mind of the country at the 
time of the constitution’s adoption. The leader may be admired and respected, he or she may 
be feared or distrusted (opinions may. of course, be mixed); in either event, a personality may 



affect what goes into the constitution. . . „ , . . . 

Fo: example, one can make no real sense of Poland’s “Little Constitution (adopted in 
Pjq’’) without being aware of the dynamics of Polish politics, particularly the place ot Lech 
Walesa. Solidarity, more a movement than a party, split into two factions after 1989. Walesa 
had his natural base in the “Gdansk" faction; intellectuals of the “Warsaw" (action began to 
look to the draft constitution as a means to prevent Walijsa Irom dominating Parliament and 
the izovernment.’ The “Little Constitution" contains exceptionally complicated provisions 
rcoardimi the executive and legislative branches (including no fewer than five ways to form 
a government). Those arrangements must be understood as a political compromise struck 
between Walqsa’s people and parliamentarians wary of his powers and policies.' 

In Czechoslovakia, the aspirations of political leaders played a key role in the divorce 
between the Czech and Slovak republics. Politicians and drafters working on a new consti- 
lution found the most difficult problem to be the question of how authority should be divid- 
ed between the federal government and the governments of the two republics. As politicians 
struggled with this issue, public opinions polls consistently showed that a majority ol tic 
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population in both the Czech and Slovak republics wanted to remain in a common state. At 
the political level, however, the struggle was as much over power as over a constitutional 
document. Slovak leaders in the Federal Assembly created deadlock to such a degree that, 
whatever ordinary citizens may have wished, dissolution of the federation was the result. 

Politics, personalities, and structure often take forms distinctive to a particular country. 
There are. at the same time, historical circumstances and other factors that affect the making 
of constitutions in Central and Eastern Europe. A common legacy of all of the nascent 
democracies in the region is. of cour.se, their having been part of the Soviet sphere after 
World War 11. They were denied, therefore, the formative experience of democratic institu- 
tions and constitutionalism that their more fortunate neighbors to the west enjoyed. 

Czechoslovakia had a viable democracy between the two world wars, but that brief exper- 
iment ended over 50 years ago. Some countries in Central and Eastern Europe had never had 
a full-blown democratic experience. Whatever their fortunes before World War 11, the coun- 
tries of the region were deprived, for half a century after that war, of the opportunities to 
develop the political practices and the civic culture in which constitutionalism flourishes. 
One should not be surprised, therefore, to find constitutions being drafted that have a some- 
what abstract quality about them — constitutions whose real test lies in the future. 

This is not to say that Central and Eastern European countries have no tradition of consti- 
tutionalism. Poles still celebrate their country’s period of eighteenth century Enlightenment, 
and they are well awiue that Poland’s great Constitution of May 3, 1791. was the world s sec- 
ond written constitution (followed soon thereafter by France s first written constitution).-' 

Hungary has traditions of constitutionalism that go back to the Golden Bull of 1 222 — Hun- 
gary’s counterpart of England’s Magna Carta. Even the repressions of the Communist years, 
during which party leaders sought to mold the local equivalent of the “Soviet man,’ could not 
era.se traditional ideas of constitutionalism developed during centuries of Hungarian history. 
Peter Paezolay, chief counselor to that country’s Constitutional Court, has demonstrated how 
Hungary’s transition was in reality a “constitutional revolution." The constitutional change 
that unfolded beginning in 1989 bore some resemblance to the modes of thought in Hungary 
in 1848. Modem Hungary has achieved a peaceful transition to a multiparty system in a way 
that emphasizes the place of law in justifying the manner and mode of transition. 



The Influence of Europe and America 

The drafting of constitutions in countries undergoing transition from communism to 
democracy presents fascinating case studies in the relative cttccts ot indigenous experience 
and external influence. Much of what goes into the new' constitutions is home-grown* reflect- 
ing a particular country's hisioiy. culture, politics, and traditions. Yet many ideas arc boi- 
rowed, reflecting the comparative aspects of constitutionalism. 

It should come as no surprise that those who draft constitutions in Central and liastcrn 
Europe look, not only to their own country's experience, but also to that o1 other places. The 
international traffic in thinking about rights and constitutions is ot long standing. When 
Americans in the 1770s and 17S()s wrote their first state and federal constitutions, they built 
on, of course, generations of cxpciicnLC with law-making and institution-building on thcii 
own continent. But they also drew heavily upon ideas shaped in the Old World. Indeed, 
James Madi.son, the architect of the federal constitutional order, made e\lcnsi\c notes on the 
"ancient and modem confederacies" before composing the plan that, as introduced at 
Philadelphia, became the ba^ts tor the debates oi 1787.' 
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To which countries and to what constitutions do the new democracies in Central and East- 
ern Europe look when they write their own constitutions for a democratic age? Professors 
and other legal experts in the region are well read in both European and American constitu- 
tional ideas. One who looks, however, at the constitutions drafted or adopted in the countries 
of Central and Eastern Europe will find that they are much more like the constitutions of 
Western Europe than like that of the United States. 

The form of government adopted in the new democracies is European, not American. It is 
the parliamentary system so familiar in Europe, not the American model of separation of 
powers, that is to be found throughout Central and Eastern Europe. Even when a presidential 
model is under consideration, it is the constitution of France's Fifth Republic, not the Amer- 
ican version, to which drafters look as a point of departure. 

When judicial review is debated, constitutional drafters in Central and Eastern Europe may 
(but usually do not) mull the idea of a court ot unified jurisdiction like the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Invariably, however, the drafters choose some form of a tribunal having spe- 
cialized constitutional jurisdiction, drawing either upon the stronger model furnished by Ger- 
many s Constitutional Court or upon the variant suggested by France’s Constitutional Council.’ 

The reasons for a pan-European influence are obvious. Central and Eastern Europe have 
particular reasons to wish to be seen, in constitutional tenns, as peers of the countries of West- 
ern Europe. One incentive is economic. With the dissolution of patterns of trade and com- 
merce enforced during the period of Soviet hegemony, countries in the former Communist 
bloc hope to attract trade and investment from richer countries like Germany. Indeed, the new 
democracies often hope to become members of the European Community. Adopting Western- 
style constitutions, along with modem business and banking codes, is one mark of a country 
that invites foreign investors and businessmen to feel at home in Prague or Budapest. 

Economic motives are reinforced by the respect one finds among intellectuals in Central and 
Eastern Europe for the great If gal traditions and academic institutions in the West. Just as a pro- 
fessoi at a small American atw school would hope to make his or her mark on the pages of a 
law review published at one ol the nation s most prestigious law schools, so do professors in 
Sofia or Bucharest want to be thought of as the peers of faculties in Heidelberg or Tubingen. 

In general, European countries freed of Soviet domination yearn once again to be part of 
the “family of Europe." History, geography, economic aspirations, legal traditions, intellec- 
tual affinity — all play their part in drawing Central and Eastern Europe's constitutional 
drafters to think in European terms. 



Thinking about Rights in Central and Eastern Europe 

Bills of rights being drafted in Central and Eastern Europe reflect many of the patterns of 
modem constitutionalism. Every draft contains, in one form or another, assurances of free 
speech, freedom of conscience, and the right to form political parties. Similarly, one will 
inevitably find some version of the anti-discrimination principle — bans on discrimination on 
the basis of nationality, ethnicity, religion, or other specified grounds. As to criminal justice, 
every b»ll of rights contains procedural protections tor those accused of crime. The symme- 
try ol the new bills of rights rellects in good part the in flue nee of international nonns as 
found in su 1' documents as the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the European 
Convention on Human Rights. 

The transition from authoritarian to democratic government in Cenl»* <i and Eastern Europe 
requires thinking about the nature of rights. What kinds of rights ought to be given constitu- 
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tional status, what should the scope of those rights be, and how can they be made effective? 
Of special interest is the way in which constitution-makers approach two kinds of rights: neg- 
ative rights and affirmative rights. 

Negative Rights 

The more traditional human rights, such as freedom of expression, declare limits on gov- 
ernment power — what government may not do. In this respect, the new bills of rights often 
give with one hand and take back with the other. Free speech, for example, enjoys only qual- 
ified protection. The typical bill of rights in the region declares a person’s right to speak 
freely, but goes on to carve out significant exceptions. It is common for advocacy of “fas- 
cism” or “communism” to be excepted from the constitution’s protection, or ^’'.r bans on 
speech to be allowed where speech conflicts with “public morality” or with the “constitu- 
tional order.” Such exceptions can swallow up the rule, especially when, as always seems the 
case, the bill of rights does not require some finding of “clear and present danger” or a like 
standard before a restriction on speech can be justified. 

Romania’s Constitution, adopted in 1991, declares the “freedom to express thoughts, 
opinions, or beliefs” to be “inviolable.” But the Constitution goes on to add that the law may 
prohibit “defamation of the country and the nation; any instigation to a war of aggression; to 
national, racial, class, or religious hatred; any incitement to discrimination, territorial sepa- 
ratism, or public violence; as well as any obscene conduct contrary to morality.”* One won- 
ders whether an ethnic Hungarian, inclined to complain about conditions in Transylvania, 
could rely on his “inviolable” right to speak freely when the Constitution itself declares such 
sweeping and malleable exceptions. 

Negative rights, such as freedom of expression, are essential to liberal democracy. They 
enlarge the sphere of individual autonomy and bolster the open society. No rights are more 
critical to the success of constitutional democracy in Central and Eastern Europe. Sweeping 
exceptions to such rights threaten the very idea of democracy. Self-government presupposes 
a citizen’s right to criticize public officials and their actions. Vague exceptions to the free 
speech principle give excessive discretion to government officials to decide v' lat expression 
is permissible and what is not. An clastic approach to freedom of expi is especially 
dangerous to national, ethnic, and other minorities, to the political opposition, in short, to just 
the people who most need the constitution’s protection." 

Affirmative Rights 

The twentieth century has bre ght entitlements (such as social security) and positive gov- 
ernment. A corollary of more activist government is constitutional provisions that declare 
such affirmative rights. This approach to rights is especially obvious in countries in Central 
and Eastern Europe which, although they have put one- party government behind them, have 
powerful traditions of social democracy. A new constitution’s preamble may announce a 
commitment to the market economy, but the enumeration of social and economic rights 
bespeaks a different cast of mind. 

Thus the new bills of rights spell out claims upon government, such as the right to an edu- 
cation, the right to a job, and the benefits of care in one’s old age. The Charter of Funda- 
mental Rights and Freedoms, adopted in January 1991 for the now defunct Czech and Slo- 
vak Federal Republic, is typical. It declares that workers “arc entitled to fair remuneration for 
work and to satisfactory working conditions.”"’ Other sections decree free medical care. 
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material security in one’s old age, maternity benefits, and assistance to assure the needy of 
‘’basic living conditions.” 

The use of a bil! of rights as an atfirmative tool presents special problems. The tradition- 
al rights, such as expression or assembly, tell government what it cannot do and may be 
enforced through injunctions and other familiar judicial remedies. Affirmative rights tell gov- 
ernment what it must do. Here enforcement is more problematical. Affirmative rights com- 
monly entail legislative implementation or decisions about allocation of resources — tasks for 
which courts are often ill-suited. Anyone familiar with cases in which American judges have 
become administrators of school systems, prisons, and other public institutions will under- 
stand the skewing effect that decreeing affirmative rights has on public budgets." 

One need not necessarily conclude that there is no place in a constitution for affirmative 
rights. Insofar as social or economic rights reflect an aspiration to a more just society, it is 
appropriate that they be viewed as having constitutional implications. But there is the danger 
that if some of a constitution’s provisions, such as social rights, cannot be judicially enforced, 
then citizens may take the entire document less seriously. As long as a constitution was 
viewed as a political document, the problem of enforceability was less obvious. But with the 
creation of constitutional courts in Central and Eastern Europe, the issue of justiciability 
becomes more pressing. 

A constitution ought not to read like a political party's platform. Consider the unfortunate 
example of Brazil’s 1988 Constitution. All 559 members of Brazil’s '^ ongress, working with- 
out a master plan, participated in the drafting of the Constitution.'’ The resulting document is 
unrivaled among constitutions for conferring favors upon special-interest groups. There are, 
tor example, 37 sections dealing just with the rights of workers."' 

One possible approach, something of a middle ground, is to set forth social and political 
rights as statements of principle. Thus, they would be directives to the legislature, carrying 
aspirational value. Although not self-executing, such norms would also be useful to courts in 
interpreting legislation and administrative actions. 

Rights of National and Other Minorities 

An interesting intersection between negative and affirmative rights may be found in the 
delicate area of ethnic and national minorities. In addition to banning various forms of dis- 
crimination, bills of rights in Central and Eastern Europe often declare affirmative rights of 
language, culture, and education. The Czech and Slovak charter, for example, guaranteed 
national and ethnic minorities the right to education in their own language, the right to use 
that language in official settings, and the right to participation (unspecified in form) in the 
resolution of matters concerning those minorities.'' 

The Copenhagen Document deals at length with the problem of national minorities. 
Agreed to by the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe at its 1990 meeting in 
Copenhagen, that document declares that persons belonging to national minorities can exer- 
cise their rights “individually as well as in community with other members of their group.”"* 
This language raises the question whether constitution-makers should provide, not only for 
individual rights, but also for group rights. 

One can argue that, in the context of a particular country’s demography, some form of 
group rights (e.g., local autonomy as to education) may well be needed for political stability 
and social harmony. This should be seen as essentially a political decision. But, measuring 
the place ot individual rights against group rights, drafters should give primacy to individual 
rights — to the classic human rights. 
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A theory of individual rights stresses human dignity and the worth of the individual. In 
countries faced with tensions among national or other groups, the vigorous enforcement of 
individual rights carries special force because they extend to all persons, regardless of race 
or nationality. Ready access to independent courts for the enforcement of the anti-discrimi- 
nation principle and the protection of individual rights, such as free exercise of religion, can 
go a long way toward giving national and other minorities a sense of security, making the 
demand for group rights less pressing. 



Civil Societies or National States? 

Two basic approaches to the state clash in the making of the constitutions of Central and 
Eastern Europe. The ideals of a “civil" state presuppose liberal, democratic institutions and 
universal principles of equal citizenship and individual liberties. In such a society the citi- 
zen's relation to the state does not turn on one’s religion, nationality, ethnicity, or politics. 
The state is viewed essentially in atomistic terms. 

The competing principle is that of a ‘ national" state — not a nation as Americans define it, 
but a state founded upon the identity of a particular people or nation in the European sense. 
Defining the political community in terms of the nation in this latter sense invites the under- 
mining of universal rights and democratic institutions. 

Clear examples may be drawn from the saddest of European arenas, the Balkans.” To read 
some of that region’s constitutions is to be taken one step closer to understanding the ideo- 
logical underpinnings of “ethnic cleansing’’ and other evils. The Croatian Constitution, 
adopted in 1990, proclaims the realization of “the millennial national identity of the Croat- 
ian nation.’’ The document proclaims Croatia to be “the national state of the Croatian nation 
and a state of members of other nations and minorities who are its citizens: Serbs, Moslems, 
Slovenes, Czechs, Slovaks, Italians, Hungarians, Jews, and others ....’’ The Constitution 
goes on to guarantee such peoples “equality with citizens of Croatian nationality.’’”' 

This assurance of “equal footing" was intended, no doubt, to allay concerns of minorities 
about how they might be treated in post- Yugoslav Croatia. But any citizen who is not ethnical- 
ly Cmatian should find the Constitution’s basic premise unsettling. Defining the state in nation- 
al or ethnic terms creates an atmosphere of “insiders" and “outsiders" — a distinction between 
those who are the core of the state’s being and those who are permitted, as a matter of suffer- 
ance, to live in that country. One who does not belong to the chosen ethnic community is not 
an individual like all others; he or she is, by definition, a member of a national minority. 



From Constitutions to Constitutionalism 

Having a written constitution docs not guarantee that a coup'ry will enjoy the benefits of 
constitutionalism. Nearly every country, even the most repressive, has some document called 
a •‘constitution.” The Soviet Union's l‘)36 Constitution glowed with promises of justice and 
human dignity, but it bore little relation to the realities of that Stalinist society. 

How docs a country achieve constitutionalism? Some of the requisite cor.ditions are exter- 
nal to the constitution and the institutions it creates. For example, a dedication to constitu- 
tional principles is not much help in the face t'l aggressive neighbors — as the Bosnians, who 
sought to create a tolerant, multi-ethnic state, found to their misery. Internally, a healthy poli- 
ty depends in good measure on a stable economy. I remember being asked, when I engaged 
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a villager in the Philippines about that country’s post-Marcos constitution, “But will put 
food on niy family’s table?” 

Writing even the best of constitutions is but one step on the road to constitutionalism. 
Building a constitutional democracy requires developing such institutions as an independent 
judiciary, an independent bar, a free press and media, and competitive political parties. In a 
region where law and lawyers were for so long part of the problem, it will take time to cre- 
ate a legal culture in which courts are seen to do justice, rather than being mere functions of 
the party’s will.'*^ - 

Ultimately, no objective is more important than civic education — the inculcation of civic 
virtues. A viable democracy requires that citizens understand that liberty is not license, that the 
open society depends on mutual tolerance, that rights have a universal quality. A people who 
do not understand the basic precepts of free government are unlikely to keep it alive and 
vibrant. 

Even as they began the arduous process of transforming their civic life, the peoples of 
post-communist Europe grasped how demanding a task lay before them. In September 1990, 
at the very dawn of the new democratic era, educators from Hungary, Poland, and the Czech 
and Slovak Republic joined their American counterparts at James Madison’s home, Montpe- 
lier, to discuss “Preserving a Nation’s Constitutional Heritage Through Education.” Zednek 
Deyl, of the Czech Ministry of Education, painted this graphic picture: “Imagine that you 
have people who have been deprived of any democratic education for their whole lives. They 
simply heard that something like democracy exists, but this was a negative pseudosystem of 
the capitalist world, so they never ever have seen how to behave and how to get involved in 
a democratic system.”’” 

Comments by other participants at the Montpelier meeting illustrated the hurdles to be sur- 
mounted. Jacek Strzemieczny, then with Poland’s Ministry of National Education, stated, 
‘Teachers of history fin the socialist era] were either indoctrinated or repressed. We have to start 
completely over and train the teachers of the teachers! We are trying to fill an empty well with 
an empty bucket in a very great hurry.” Bertalan Andrasfalvy, Hungary’s Minister of Education, 
lamented that, under the old order, humanists were not allowed to teach; only the natural sci- 
entists were allowed to pursue their research, publish, and travel abroad. A Slovak educator 
concurred: humanists were “really devastated” in the past three decades. “Between Christmas 
an J New Year,” he said, “wc had to completely rewrite a civic education curriculum!” 

Despite such problems, the countries of Central and Eastern Europe have important assets. 
Many an established democi jcy would be pleased to have the moral leadership of a Gonez 
or a Havel. The intellectual insights of professors in Warsaw or Budapest can match any to 
be found in the West. And, above all, despite economic vicissitudes and other burdens, the 
peoples of the region have a vision of what has been denied them, but is now within reach. 

Without civic education, however, the noblest of aspirations cannoi be fulfilled. Polish 
leaders understood this when, in 1773, they established a National Commission on Educa- 
tion — the first such body in Europe. Thomas Jefferson, whose 250th birthday we eelebratrd 
in 1993, also understood the connection between civic education and free government. 
Describing his 1 111 Bill for ;he More General Diffusion of Knowledge, Jefferson called for 
“rendering the people the safe, as they are the ultimate, guardians of their own liberty.”-' 

No democracy — established or emerging — can lake liberty for granted. Witnessing the 
making of constitutions in the emerging democracies is an occasion for probing the nature 
and meaning of rights, the means of their enforcement, and the habits of mind that keep those 
rights alive. 
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The Future of Democracy 



Charles F. Bahrnueller 

In the 1970s, some experts suggested that global democratic development in this era had 
reached its outer limits.' The year 1989, however, wa.^, a time of extraordinary euphoria, as 
democrats throughout the world celebrated the fall of the Berlin Wall and the collapse of 
communism in Eastern Europe. Similar feelings of hope and renewal about democracy 
accompanied the demise of the Soviet Union at the end of 1991 . 



An Ambiguous Democratic Moment 

By the beginning of the l990s, a new democratic wave seemed to be breaking. Though 
unsuccessful, a movement for democracy had openly appeared in China. In Africa, demands 
for multiparty elections were heard in country after country. There, as everywhere else, with 
the end of the Cold War, it was clear that dictators could no longer depend on external sup- 
port by playing off one side against the other. The tide ot human affairs had once again 
changed; the world-wide energies of democracy seemed to be gathering force.* 

By the mid-1990s, however, the picture was not so clear. While early in the decade some 
scholars could speak of “the democratic moment,'* a few years later others were not so sure. 
Savage ethnic fighting had broken out in the Balkans and elsewhere in the former-commu- 
nist East and has continued for years. In neighboring Russia, the news was nearly as bad. By 
1995, some students of the world's geographically largest nation were writing off democra- 
cy as unrealistic. Democracy, it was said, had roots neither in Russian history nor in the Russ- 
ian soul. Seventy years of totalitarian communism had drained the population of its initiative, 
its sense of responsibility, and its feeling of efficacy in determining its own fate. Even much 
of the peasantry was stripped of the peasant's age-old desire tor land. 

A significant segment of the energetic and resourceful former Soviet subjects turned to 
organized crime, which, like some latent disease, arose everywhere. In the face of weak or 
unprepared states, organized crime boldly, openly flexed its muscles throughout the former 
Soviet region, moving beyond its borders into Poland and even into Western Europe, thumb- 
ing its nose at the promise of a decent life in a new democratic enviionment. Government, 
including the police itself, w'as not immune from the corrupting blandishments ot these sin- 
ister organizations.' 
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Development elsewhere in the world did not always leave observers sanguine about 
democracy’s future. In Africa, conditions for building democracy were exceptionally poor. 
Obser\'ers pointed to drought, the continuing spread of the Sahara, unchecked ravages of 
AIDS, genocide and other manifestations of ethnic strife, and an unabated increase of popu- 
lation and wondered how many of the continent’s democratic movements could be success- 
ful in the face of such obstacles.^ 

In Latin America, where the situation was decidedly better, observers nevertheless said that 
“democracy in Latin America is far from robust,'’ is “nowhere fully achieved,” and is most 
firmly established “in those few countries where it was already deeply rooted and vibrant a 
generation ago. ^ Democracy was vulnerable; in April 1992, Peru’s was broken by its enemies 
when President Fujimori suspended constitutional government.^ In Brazil, democracy had 
been dealt a blow with the exposure of corruption at the highest levels of government. 

In Asia, the Indian subcontinent saw miniature civil wars erupt between Muslim and 
Hindu, threatening India’s status as a stable democracy/ In Kashmir, “democratic” India, tol- 
erating lawlessness by its army, committed countless atrocities against citizens it called its 
own. India s neighbor, China, despite the freeing of market forces, showed no indication that 
democracy was evolving. After the nation’s democratic movement was brutally crushed, 
some analysts said that “democracy” in China would lead to chaos and hinted that evolu- 
tionary, communist-led economic development was best suited for the w'orld’s most populous 
country. When democracy might come, if at all. was an unanswered question. 

Also in Asia, Philippine democracy stood on weak ground.® Indonesia, whose population 
numbered some 190 million by the mid-1990s, remained, at least in the short term, fixed 
under the authoritarian gaze of its military government.'" And Myanmar (Bunna) seemed far 
from democratic government despite the promises of multiparty democracy by a constitu- 
tional convention. Symptomatic of its anti-democratic tendencies was the refusal of the rul- 
ing military junta to heed insistent calls for the release from house arrest of Nobel Laureate 
Aung San Suu Kyi.'^ Finally, in July 1995, she was released. 

The picture, however, was by no means all bleak. Bright spots could be found throughout 
i e world. In Africa, Namibian democracy appeared to be off to a successful start. After a 
long struggle. South Africa had launched its democratic vessel. And in newly emancipated 
Eritrea, the army modeled civic virtue to the world by agreeing to give two further years of 
unpaid service to construct the impoverished country'^s infrastructure. 

Gains for democracy occurred in other countries, too. In Europe, peaceful changes in 
power were posted in new democracies such as the Czech Republic, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Slovakia, and Poland." In Latin America, although tens of thousands 
protested its flaws in the nation's capital, Mexico's 1994 election was its least tainted ever; 
and Brazil s constitutional machinery had impeached a corrupt president. 

This brief survey highlights the ambiguity of the current evidence for democracy’s fate in 
the world. It underlies the fact that answers to the question of democracy’s future must be 
tentative. It tells us that those who once expressed such confidence in eventual world-wide 
victory tor liberal democracy must be doubted; but equally, those who write off democracy 
in the South and East cannot be so sure. 



Factors Associated with Democratic Development 

Altliougli certainty eludes us, we can examine some of the conditions most conducive to 
democracy and offer tentative judgments about the likelihood of democracy’s success. This 
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chapter accordingly will discuss economic, social, and other factors significant for the cre- 
ation and consolidation of democratic regimes.’' This brief commentary is not meant to be an 
exhaustive treatment of all factors associated with democratic development. Rather, a few 
very significant ideas are featured. Expectations for an immediate global victory of democ- 
racy are unwarranted; instead, for the foreseeable future, the tide of democracy is likely to 
ebb and flow, successful here, a failure there; in many places a question mark,*' 

By democracy in this discussion, we mean constitutional liberal democracy. Briefiy put. 
constitutionalism refers to government that is limited in practice; liberalism refers to protec- 
tion of fundamental individual rights, such as freedom of religion, speech, association, the 
press, and respect for a private sphere; and democracy refers to widespread political partici- 
pation and competition among power seekers for votes in free elections,’^ Many regimes with 
none of these characteristics have called themselves democracies. But no one longs for these 
fraudulent imitations. (Chapter 1 by John J. Patrick includes an extensive definitional dis- 
cussion of constitutional and liberal democracy.) 

Economic Factors 

The degree of economic development appears to be a very important factor in the feasi- 
bility of democracy in a particular country. This is not to say poor countries cannot be democ- 
racies or that rich countries will always be democratic. Wealth does not of itself cause democ- 
racy. Historical experience argues forcefully against economic determinism or, as we will 
see, a ‘iaw of democratic development,” eliminating the possibility of democracy where the 
pre.scribed path is not followed. In Africa, for instance. The Gambia, with a 1992 per capita 
GNP of $390, at various times has had democratic features; while Gabon, with a 1992 per 
capita income of $4,480, mainly from oil revenues, is an authoritarian state,’' 

Nevertheless, a society's wealth is usually a key factor associated with its level of democ- 
racy. It is no accident that all of the ranks of the world's richest nations whose wealth result- 
ed from general economic development (rather than from possession of oil), are democracies. 
The evidence strongly suggests that to have much chance of becoming stable democracies 
most nations must pass from the world's poorest countries to a “transition zone” in econom- 
ic development. 

There arc several reasons why this is believed to be generally true. One is that economic 
development brings increasing literacy rates, and sufficient levels of literacy are thought to be 
a general prerequisite for democracy. At first glance, India appears to be an exception, though 
one must remember that India, for all its illiteracy (in 1990, 52% of those aged fifteen or older 
were illiterate), also has hundreds of millions of literate citizen.^ (in 1990, about 260 million). 
India, however, is a prominent example of what has been called a restricted or “frozen democ- 
racy,” a society evolved only part way toward a fully-realized, “consolidated” (possessing 
long-term stability) democratic order. Such societies are called “frozen” because they seem 
unable to proceed further along the lines of democratic development. Indian illiteracy, one 
result of its poverty, contributes significantly to the frozen character of its democracy.’' 

Besides raising literacy levels, economic development also results in considerable urban- 
ization, another factor often cited as a precondition for successful democratization. Over a 
period of time, the growth of urban life can foster the development of civil society, the 
autonomous, self-organized portion of society independent of the state. In optimal circum- 
stances civil society can be mobili/ed against the non-democratic state, as was the case in 
Eastern Europe in the late 1980s. And the development of civil society that urbanization 
makes possible may also play a leading role in m<'hili/ing social forces for the consolidation 
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of democracy, creating independent centers of political thought and action, providing train- 
ing grounds for leadership and the development of the civic skills required for democratic 
political life.’’ (See the discussion of civil society in Chapter 1.) 

Above all, successful economic development means the growth of a middle class, a key 
ingredient in stable democracy. The role of the middle class in the historical development of 
democracy has long been recognized. Marx, of course, discussed at length the role of the 
middle class in the creation of '‘bourgeois democracy." In the 1960s, Barrington Moore, Jr., 
in his Social Origins of Dictatorship and Democracy, formulated a succinct phrase that dra- 
matizes this point: "no bourgeoisie, no democracy." 

A secure middle class is essential to democratic consolidation for a number of reasons. One 
is that stable middle classes tend to reject political extremism. Romantic or utopian ideologies 
seldom attract those with a stake in society and therefore in the creation and maintenance of a 
moderate political order. Also, middle classes are potential bases of democratic movements 
because they tend to reject the paternalism of autocratic government and demand a voice in 
the disposal of the taxes they pay and in formation of the political policies under which they 
live. Their interests are incompatible with irresponsible economic behavior by the state. 

Moreover, skills that middle class individuals must cultivate for success in the market- 
place, such as speaking, writing, and social skills, are transferrable to processes of democra- 
tic governance. And behavior on the job must be rational and predictable — qualities func- 
tional in the associations of civil society and in democratic politics. Of course, a middle class 
that has been economically dispossessed, as occurred in Germany during the inflation of the 
1920s and the Great Depression of the 1930s, may abandon political moderation. But since 
World War II, a secure and prosperous middle class has formed the social backbone of every 
consolidated Western -style democracy. 

How much economic development must take place before a society is likely to begin a tran- 
sition to democracy? Some evidence suggests the $I,000-$3,500 per capita range is in most 
cases the lowest range. India is much poorer, but is an exception. A small population may be 
a bcnctli : the population of The Gambia, which, as noted above, has some democratic features, 
is just over 1 million. At lower levels of wealth, states are economically marginal and vulner- 
able to external interference and economic crisis. Most established ("old") democracies have 
a per capita GNP of $12,000 or more, with a minority, such as Greece, Ireland, Israel, and 
Spain, in the $5-$10,(XK) range. The remaining democracies are poorer, but are substantially 
richer than the world's poorest countries, such as Mali ($280) and Bangladesh ($220), while 
per capita income of the African democracies Namibia and Botswana are both over $2,500.''* 
For complex reasons, unless the world's poorest countries raise their standard of living appre- 
ciably, according to this index they are unlikely to democratize. 

Strong eviuence loi a connection between economic development and democracy has 
been advanced by Seymour Martin Lipset and his associates. To be sure, Lipset denies eco- 
nomic determinism and is at pains to indicate that factors other than economic ones are 
important to the presence or absence of democratization. He argues, however, that levels of 
economic development are powerful predictors of democracy. He points out, for example, 
that in the mid- 1980s, of the 32 nations with the lowest GNP, none was democratic; while all 
19 richest industrial market economies were democracies. Those in between were more like- 
ly to be semi- or full democracies depending upon their level of economic development and 
growth rate. Sophisticated statistical techniques confimi these findings against those of other 
researchers.*" A further conclusion oi‘ their study is that the path to democracy is not straight- 
forward. After an initial achievement of democracy while progressing economically, many 
nations have experienced a temporary non-democratic period.-' Much of Hurope between the 
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two World Wars illustrates this phenomenon, as does the twentieth century history of states 
such as Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. 

Other Lipset-sludy findings are consistent with what we have said of the relationships 
between economic development and the role of the middle class. '‘People with more income, 
in complex and widely interdependent work situations, with more education, end more 
access to health and other services," the authors write, "are more likely to ask for incmased 
political freedom." With more complex economic relations, new political norms and values 
arise, ‘‘As incomes rise, citizen demands become more visible, as does a pattern of politics 
that can accommodate them."" Lipset -iid ^.is colleagues also cite studies that correlate 
increased levels of GNP and “such characteristics as personal satisfaction, personal efficacy, 
anti-authoritarianism, and trust." Higher incomes bring higher levels of education and greater 
access to more sophisticated political writing.'' One might add that the greater level of edu- 
cation, the greater the possibility of attaining a better grasp of democratic ideas both by elites 
likely to lead and sustain democratic movements and institutions and by non-elites. 

Social and Political Factors 

A further, often overlooked factor associated with democracy is national unity — a sense of 
national identity. “Nationalism" in this sense is an element of every successful democracy. 
Before “We the People" can make decisions, “the people" must be constituted, must be self 
constituted as a corporate body, for only people themselves can decide their own identity.'* 

The necessity for national self-idcntification, and thus for the national idea, is an incon- 
venient fact for some critics, since they tend to conflate all fonns of nationalism into objec- 
tionable varieties. But such suggestions are misleading. The nationalism of Nazi Gennany or 
Fascist Italy bears little resemblance to the nineteenth century nationalism of Cavour and 
Mazzini or Abraham Lincoln: just as it has little in common with that of Poland or Lithuania 
and the other Baltic republics obliged to bear Soviet occupation for half a century. Such states 
endured continuing attempts at Russification and face the daunting task of reconstructing 
national culture and institutions. Without this form of nationalism, their task would be 
beyond hope. 

The stark reality of the necessity for national self-determination before self-rule can pro- 
ceed points to a further factor in democratization. This is the difficulty of attaining democra- 
cy in .severely ethnically divided societies. Ethnic divisions in numerous countries have made 
“one person, one vote" democracy virtually impossible.'' 

In this regard, the character and degree of social fissures is a key factor. One important con- 
sideration is whether boundaries between groups are weak or strong: that is, whether bound- 
aries are permeable so that individuals can leave the exclusivity of one group and join others. 
The success of democracy in America, where most of the population has been part of a “melt- 
ing pot," can partly be traced to the existence of weak boundaries among most ethnic groups.'*' 

In other places, ethnic divisions and conflicts have led to disastrous consequences. In Sri 
Lanka, animosity between minority Tamils and majority Sinhalese led to the outbreak/ of a 
I'amil insurgency. I'he ensuing violence has resulted in countless terrorist atrocities and, by 
September 1994, some 34,0(K) deaths on both sides." Similar discrimination against the Ibo 
minority in Nigeria precipitated the Biafrian War of the 1960s and the loss of hundreds of 
thousands of lives. A military coup overthrew a democratically elected government in Fnji 
because of the resentmenl of aboriginal Fijians over the victory of immigrant Indians. Bloody 
war was unleashed in former Yugoslavia in the 1990s between Serbs, Bosnians, and Croat- 
ians along cthnic/religious lines, with tens of thousands of innocent lives lost. Similar con- 
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llicts cost the lives ot more thousands after the collapse of the Soviet Union. Indeed, the 
problems associated with ethnically divided societies are often so severe that democracy is 
at best strained even in developed countries. Thus, Belgium has been the scene of repeated 
violent clashes between French and Flemish speakers. 

Ethnic divisions in sub-Saharan African states and other factors make democracy an 
unlikely proposition. In much of the region, it has proved impossible for any form of stable 
government, authoritarian or democratic, to be established. Colonial rule undermined tradi- 
tional authority, and loyalty to the states that replaced the colonial powers often proved unre- 
liable or non-existent. Instead, a common pattern of government has been personal rule, in 
the toim ot a strongman backed by a loyal army, with strong tribal overtones. 

Attempts to form African democracies have called two traditional ideas into service. One 
is decision-making by consensus; the other is one-party rule. But these ideas have proved 
largely unsuccessful in forming the foundation of democracy. The first applies to face-to-face 
communities, not today's mass societies, w'hich, for democracy to take root, require a devel- 
oped civil society. The second has been a cloak to dictatorship,-" 

Many areas ot Africa are burdened by ethnic conflict, poverty, vast illiteracy, rapid popu- 
lation growth, and disease. Personalist politics abound in the context of cultures notable for 
the absence of civic traditions and historical roots of the modem state. Taken together, these 
factors are obstacles in the w'ay of the establishment of stable democracy and make for a pes- 
simi.stic prognosis over large expanses of the continent. That there are and will continue to 
be exceptions does not substantially detract from this gloomy picture. Attempts at aiding 
democracy in the continent — attempts which for moral reasons should not be abandoned — 
.should take these factors into account on a country-by-country basis.-'' 



The Factors of Civic Culture and History 

The absence of historical roots for the modern state in some parts of the world brings us 
to the factors of historical experience and elements of civic culture in the creation of suc- 
cessful democracy. In this regard, Robert Putnam's Makhiii Democracy Work: Civic Tradi- 
tions in Modem Italy is instructive. The book resulted from studying Italian regional gov- 
ernment reforms for more than 20 years. Putnam's results were striking: he found that in 
areas with deeply-rooted traditions of civic values, democratic reforms were most effective. 
These areas were most influenced by the tradition of civic republicanism reborn during the 
Renaissance — a tradition whose central ideas and philosophical and literary texts reached 
England and North America in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. But where there 
were no such traditions, regional government reforms were unsuccessful.*" 

Regions where new regional government was most successful are what Putnam calls ‘‘civic 
communities." Civic community is characterized by civic engagement — active participation 
and inierest in public affairs indicative of what traditional republicanism called civic virtue; 
by political relationships of equality rather than hierarchy, as in patn.n-client relations; by 
inteipersonal trust, solidarity, and tolerance among citizens; and by a rich associational life 
that "instills in their mcmbeis habits of cooperation, solidarity, and public spiritedness."*' 

Where civic community has taken root, it is successful in having created “social capital." 
Social capital, as opposed to ecom^mic capital (money) and human capital (education, skills, 
and know-how), consists of relationships in a community of trust, the norms that inform those 
relationships, and social nctwr)rks — association of' all kinds — that incori'iorate these norms and 
tmsi. In Italy, as in the United States described by Tocqueville, the level of social capital has 
been the key to making democracy work.'- Such conclusions bring to mind the psycho-social 
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roots of communiU life such as those studied by Edward Banfield in the 1950s. In his famous 
study of a town in southern Ital^, The Moral Basis of a Backward Society, Banfield found that 
the individual's orientation to promote the short-term welfare of the nuclear family ("amoral 
familisni") denied attention to the public good, excluding civic virtue/' 

These findings raise questions about how democracy appears to have prospered in other 
places. In the nearby Iberian Peninsula, why should Spain and Portugal, with little experi- 
ence in the creation of democracy from the historical transmission of republican civic culture 
as in Italy, nevertheless emerge as stable democracies? 

The answer is too complex to be explored here, but two factors may be mentioned. First, 
considerable modeniization and economic development occurred during both nations' 
decades of dictatorship, creating the social basis for democracy. A second part of the answer 
is especially noteworthy. Both countries are geographically in Europe and, for economic and 
political reasons, had strong desires to belong to the European Community. The Community 
(now Union), however, required that new members be democracies. We may surmise that 
there were considerable demonstrations and ripple effects in both countries from the democ- 
ratic political culture of Western Europe. What is instructive is the role of "external" factors, 
often decisive influences in recent transitions to democracy. "External" factors have their 
limits, however. In Italy, it was found that "social capital” cannot be imported from the out- 
side: organizations generated from sources outside a region tended to be weak and ineffec- 
tual. Perhaps, however, external assistance to existing groups may bear positive results. 

These "external" factors again illustrate that overly deterministic accounts of democrati- 
zation are inadvisable. Still, Putnam's conclusions for "making democracy work” are deeply 
relevant. For example, they point to criteria for choosing where efforts are best concentrated 
in assisting nations in the preparation for, transition to. and consolidation of democracy. If 
the Italian experience cannot always be used to predict where democracy will be successful, 
it is nonetheless strongly suggestive. It means that inherited historical memories and tradi- 
tions of self-government may often serve as foundations of a democratic ethos along with 
other factors, such as rising literacy, urbanization, and w'ealth. 

There is also the much-debated question of whether democracy is desirable during eco- 
nomic development. We cannot enter this debate except to say that it seems morally inde- 
fensible for the developed world, especially the United States, to take positive measures to 
inhibit the gathering of a nation's democratic forces. Moreover, there may be a constructive 
role for Western ci \ il society to play in situations where the hands of government are tied by 
policy o** by adverse political circumstances. Nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) may 
sometimes be able to fonn alliances with democratic forces in countries that have not yet 
entered the transition to democracy. NGOs may also play varying roles in countries that ha\c 
entered the transition phase, as they have in the Baltic republics. Nicaragua. Poland, Russia. 
Ukraine, South Africa, and el sew hern. 



The Prospects for Democracy 

Having surveyed the principal factors in the future of dcmocracv, wliat are ihc most like- 
ly outcomes in the foreseeable future? Two views are presented, v>ne more optimistic and the 
other less so, 
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An Optimistic View 

Even though there are grave difficulties, some fatal for democracy and others not, in non- 
Western and ex-communist countries a pessimistic prognosis for democracy may be over- 
drawn. A sanguine view of the population question, for example, holds that where populations 
become richer and where methods of birth control are available, people find it in their inter- 
ests to have fewer children. Such behavior, it is argued, is the natural course of events and can 
be expected to occur generally. The population ‘‘problem" will resolve itself by the free deci- 
sions of billions of people. Beyond providing information and facilities, government should 
restrain itself from all coercive measures. In much of the Third World today, many women 
have knowledge and access to the means of birth control. For example, 459^ of women in 
impoverished Bangladesh are in this category.'" In this viev/ of the population question, peo- 
ple behave rationally just as they can be expected to do as participants in a market economy. 

Moreover, it is argued, cultures change. Many European countries had strong cultural bar- 
riers of one kind or another to democracy, but in a fairly short time managed to change suffi- 
ciently to become stable democracies. Spain and Ponugai fall into this classification. Prior to 
the 1960s, the predominance of Roman Catholicism was often a barrier to democracy; yet 
today a number of countries where Catholicism historically predominated and remains pre- 
dominant are either consolidated democracies or are in the transition stage. Indeed, in many 
ca.ses, such as in Poland and various countries in Latin America, they aciiieved transition from 
authoritarianism to democracy with the active assistance of the Roman Catholic Church. 

In the same vein, perhaps, Islamic and Confucian cultures will be able to adapt to demo- 
cratic institutions. Stranger historical occurrences have been recorded. It could be argued, 
too, that when Mongolian Marxists demand habeas corpus rights and young Chinese are pre- 
pared to give their lives for an end to communism; when the call for free elections is heard 
throughout sub-Saharan Africa, and when autocracy crumbles in such distant locations as 
South Africa and Nicaragua, as has occurred in recent years, the world can be assured that 
the intellectual seeds of Western democracy have been sown everywhere. 

Given the key role often played by external factors in the democratization process, if the 
international community is prepared to extend itself in the cause of democracy, pessimistic 
views of the fate of democracy in poor countries are unwarranted. The will of the interna- 
tional community, especially of the United States, the European Union, and Japan, may often 
make the difference between transition to democracy and continuation of authoritarianism. 
The occupation of Haiti and the role of international sanctions in the fail of apartheid are 
recent examples. 

Furthermore, wealthy nations are likely to exercise their power positively. With the end of 
the Cold War, the developed world no longer finds it necessary to prop up anti-communist 
dictatorships. The West is far freer to use political, military, and economic sanctions to 
enforce revitalized international standards of governmental behavior in such areas as election 
fraud, human rights abuses, corruption, and mismanagement. This view, then, places great 
weight on political will in detemiining the future, rather than on uncontrollable circum- 
stances such as the effects on the South of population explosion. 

A Pessimistic View 

A more pessimistic view is that it is unlikch that many more stable and nemiancnt (con- 
solidated) democracies will be created outside the developed West. It is true that the United 
States, Japan, and other aid donors of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
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opment (OECD) have agreed to the standards for denying aid to regimes that refuse to 
democratize, respect human rights, and fight corruption and mismanagement. And it is also 
true that democratic ideas are stronger than ever in the world. 

Other factors, however, seem to vitiate these points. First, although arguably the wealthy 
North could attempt to promote democracy throughout the South and East through econom- 
ic and military power, the prospects are at best dim for deep sacrifice by the wealthy for the 
poor. Nearly everywhere in the North, government resources are under great pressure. Many 
of the world’s richest countries, including the United States, have both large budget deficits 
and populations unwilling to bear further substantial taxation. Some are unwilling to contin- 
ue supporting even the present low level of aid. And one can confidently predict that the 
nations of the North will be unwilling to consent to the loss of life required for frequent, per- 
haps constant, intervention in the four comers of the world, with no obvious national inter- 
ests at stake. The political economy of interventionism cannot be controlled by critics who 
argue for generosity. For these reasons, substantially greater economic or military interven- 
tion for democracy around the world cannot be expected. 

Even in the fomier communist countries, where education and decades of industrializa- 
tion might be expected to give some countries important advantages. Western aid is insuffi- 
cient or ineffective to provide smooth passage to a market economy.’^ Of course, some parts 
of the former communist world are belter off than others. The Czech Republic is well on its 
way to democratic consolidation, and Poland appetu*s to be moving steadily in this direction, 
as does Hungary. In the Baltic republics, social and political conditions are hopeful, if less 
firm. The future of democracy in the remainder of the fomier Soviet bloc, however, is shaky 
indeed. Poor (in some places, catastrophic) economic conditions and the absence of effective 
government combine with a complete lack of democratic traditions and experience — the 
absence of “social capital” — to make the goal of democratic consolidation (or, in places such 
as dictatorial Uzbekistan, democratic transition) illusory to the point of naivete. 

Moreover, even if the West were willing to expend substantial lives and resources in 
peace-making and peace-keeping, this effort alone will not move the South further on the 
mad to consolidated democracy. Even though the economic factor is not vital in every case, 
without sufficient growth most of the South will not move past the stage of fragile or restrict- 
ed democracy. The exceptions will only prove the rule. 

There is a further point in considering the prospects for “democracy.” It is imperative, as 
noted earlier, to distinguish between liberal and illiberal democracy, because democracy is not 
necessarily liberal. Free elections based on majority rule may not institute a regime that pro- 
tects fundamental human rights, the essence of liberalism. Cultural forces, such as religion, 
that helped undermine one fonn of authoritarianism, may seek to inaugurate another one that 
suits their prejudices. Thus, majorities may freely elect autocrats who then suspend democra- 
tic practice. The existence of free and fair elections is only one part of what the West knows 
as “democracy.” This is why the bare use of the term “democracy” is likewise inadequate. An 
expert on African politics, Michael Chegc sees this clearly: “The last four years 1 1991-19941 
should teach us that many countries have overemphasized multiparty elections as the founda- 
tions of democracy, and coirespondingly neglected the basic tenets of liberal governance.”” 



Civic Education and the Democratic Prospect 

Civic education is the formal instruction and informal experience that prepares the indi- 
vidual for active membership in a self-governing community. What can be expected of civic 
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education? By itself, it cannot bring democracy into the world. Nor in themselves will civic 
education’s positive results save fragile democracies from collapse in the face of the power- 
ful causes that undermine them. That is not civic education’s place, its function, or its claim. 
(See the discussion of civic education for democracy in Chapter One by John J. Patrick.) 

What effective civic education can do is to inform, stimulate, and train potential citizens, 
in the end empowering them to be competent, responsible participants in their own gover- 
nance. Civic education can also ( 1 ) deepen an understanding of relevant ideas, practices, 
institutions, and history to foster the development of informed, responsible citizens commit- 
ted to constitutional liberal democracy; (2) make new prospective citizens aware of the 
numerous avenues of influencing government, of participating in civil society, and of linking 
their organizations and concern about national and international affairs to others at home and 
abroad; (3) foster acceptance of norms and values that underlie and facilitate the functioning 
of the associations and social netw'orks of civil society necessary for making democracy 
work — which is to say. foster the grow'th of “social capital”; (4) foster dispositions and traits 
of character, such as civic-mindedness and self-discipline, civility and persistence, conducive 
to the practice of democratic citizenship; (5) facilitate acquisition of social, organizational, 
and leadership skills required for building civil society and a civic community, a communi- 
ty characterized by the widespread involvement of citizens in civic affairs, political equality, 
solidarity, mutual trust and tolerance, and dense networks of cooperative associations; (6) 
stimulate awareness of voluntaristic possibilities for dealing with sc"*ial problems; (7) pro- 
mote recognition of the ideas, policies, and practices that are con vary to the democratic 
ethos, such as intolerance of legitimate difference or racial and ethnic hatred; and (8) encour- 
age among citizens a sense of personal and collective responsibility for their nation’s future 
and persuade them that fatalism is self-fulfilling prophecy they cannot afford. 

In summary, effective civic education can inform the mind and fire the civic and moral 
imagination of present and future citizens. It can be an active agent in building democracy’s 
intellectual and moral foundations and in cultivating the skills vital to the exercise of self- 
governance. Civic learning and democratic practice foster the culture of democracy. This is 
the purpose and promise of civic education for constitutional democracy. 

Criteria for Concentration of Effort 

What should be the scope and limits of Western assistance for education for democracy? 
Difficult choices must be made. Even if all states stood an equal chance of achieving democ- 
ratization, nations are constrained to choose among possible recipients of assistance. In the 
real world, democracy has a more realistic opportunity for success in some countries than in 
others. Given that it is in the interest of the West to promote democracy around the world, it 
is useful to consider possible criteria for allocation of scarce resources. 

Need. The most obvious criterion is need. This criterion is of little help, however, since 
presumably most or all of the world’s aspiring democracies need assistance in creating pro- 
grams to educate their ( itizenry in the ideas and practices of democracy. 

Likelihood of Elfficacy. Clearly, resources should be concentrated where aid is most like- 
ly to make an appreciable difference, especially where it appears that aid might be a signifi- 
cant factor in a democracy's success or failure. An important consideration is the state of eco- 
nomic development, including such factors as levels of social capital, literacy, population 
growth, organizations, and other aspects of development. 

The presence or absence of historical, cultural, and stjcial inducements or barriers to 
democracy are relevant criteria. Past experience in the practice t)f democracy is a strong indi- 
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cation that another attempt might be fruitful. But a country's complete inexperience in demo- 
cratic practice or acquaintance with the traditions and values of civic life makes successful 
democracy less likely in the short term, especially in the absence of countervailing factors 
such as external influence, a small population, or growing wealth. 

The likelihood of a prospective democracy’s success should not, however, necessarily be 
a decisive criterion in the distribution of scarce resources. In some cases, one might conclude 
that a particular state’s political orientation is so significant that programs to spread democ- 
ratic ideas should be pursued despite substantial barriers to success. Much may be at stake, 
and it is far from impossible that short-term failure may yield to longer-term amelioration, or 
even to outright success. Russia may be a case in point. 

Obligations Incurred. A third criterion in choosing how to allocate scarce resources is 
to consider where the West as a whole or, more likely, individual states have incurred oblig- 
ations to support democratization in particular countries. Such obligations have been 
incurred if long-term moral or other support has been given for the overthrow of autocratic 
government. The Baltic republics, called “captive nations" by a succession of American Con- 
gresses, are one example; additional involvements of Western Europe or the United States 
provide others. 

National Interest. Fourth, resources should be placed where the legitimate interests of 
the United States and the democratic West are best served. If it is true, as some scholar- 
believe, that democracies are unlikely to wage war against each other, support for democra- 
tic movements or institutions abroad is an important United States and Western interest. In 
the case of nations capable of directly attacking democracies, that interest is vital, not con- 
tingent. Germany and Japan are instructive examples. Following World War II, with subse- 
quent Western tutelage and support, they became peaceful, constitutional democracies. Here, 
the case of Russia is of paramount significance. A democratic, non-predatory Russia is essen- 
tial for a decent world order; and a stable, friendly Europe is a vital American interest. One 
might conclude that, however unlikely the success of Russian democracy may seem to us 
now. the West should do what it can to strengthen its chances; too much is at stake to aban- 
don the cffon. 

A Long-term View 

What can be concluded from these considerations? As wc have seen, expectations for a 
universal and permanent victory of liberal constitutional democracy are likely to be disap- 
pointed for a long time to come. The history of democracy is unlikely to be unilinear; set- 
backs in which nations revert to predemocratic stages have been frequent. Nor can we expect 
a “final" acceptance of the theory and practice of liberal democracy. 

Samuel Huntington and others have spoken of democratic waves and reverse waves in the 
past nearly two centuries."^ Far more plausible than a final democratic victory is a world that 
witnesses a continuous ebb and flow of the democratic tide. Cultural, economic, social, and 
political factors play roles in varying degrees of importance and cannot always be expected 
to be sufficiently present for democratic regimes to be born or survive. A large part of today’s 
non-dcmocratic world will probably remain under some form of authoritarianism or oscillate 
between authoritarianism and fragile or restricted democracy. 

Finally, the history of democracy in the West suggests that we should not be so “present 
oriented." In considering criteria for expending resources, government agencies and NGOs 
should recall that the development of today's stable democracies has taken considerable time. 
Though time is compressed in today's world, and no country has the luxury of the leisurely 
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development enjoyed by Europe and North America a century ago, democracies are not cre- 
ated in a few years. 

Nations in transition will require decades to secure free government. We cannot expect 
instant gratification of our impulse to be mid-wives at the birth of new democracies. Educa- 
tion today nurtures the civic culture of tomorrow or the day after tomorrow. The cultivation 
of bases of “social capital/’ the networks of mutual trust among citizens in the context of 
civic community, is not the work of a brief span of time, “Those concerned with democra- 
cy .. . should be building a more civic community/’ writes Robert Putnam, “but they should 
lift their sights beyond instant results.”^ 

In the eighteenth century it was a common practice for people to plant trees for their prog- 
eny, knowing full well that they would not live to see the results. Within the limits of practi- 
cal constraints, we, too, should consider the longer term in planting and cultivating the seeds 
of more decent, responsible, and humane governance for future generations. ^ 
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Appendix 1 

List of EDCP Publications 

This Appendix presents an annotated list of instructional materials and related items 
developed by Education for Democratic Citizenship in Poland (EDCP), The annotation for 
each item indicates from where the item may be obtained and whether it is available in Eng- 
lish as well as Polish. 

Projekt Programu Nauczania Ksztakenia Obywatelskiego {Proposed Civic Education Cur- 
riculum for Primary' and Secondan Schools] (Warsaw Central Center for Teacher Training), 

Presents the rationale, goals, objectives and content outlines for a primary school and sec- 
ondary school civics curriculum in Poland. Developed in Poland by teams of primary and 
secondary educators and social scientists with the assistance of Mershon Center faculty. This 
short publication is supplemented by the two books described immediately below, Polish 
only: available from Center for Citizenship Education, Warsaw. 

Projekt Programu Nauczania Ksztakenia Obywatelskiego: Przykiady Scenariuszy 
Lekcji [Proposed Civic Education Curriculum for Primary and Secondaty Schools: Sample 
Lesson Plans] (Warsaw Central Center for Teacher Training, 1993), 

Sixteen sample lessons developed in Poland by Polish primary and secondary school edu- 
cators with the assistance of Mershon Center faculty. The lesson plans illustrate topics and 
goals set forth in Projekt Programu Nauczania Ksztakenia Obywatelskiego^ the outline for 
a new civics curriculum in Poland, Each lesson plan contains instructions for the teacher and 
material for students, Polish only: available f rom Center for Citizenship Education, Warsaw, 

Wybor Tekstow Pomocniezyeh Dla Nauczycieli Ksztakenia Obywatelskiego [Selected 
Supplementary Materials for Civic Education Teachers] (Warsaw Central Center for Teacher 
Training, 1993), 

Collection of thirty-six readings on political life, citizenship, and human rights by promi- 
nent Polish social scientists and political activists. The readings provide background infor- 
mation on key topics set forth in Projekt Programu Nauczania Ksztakenia Obywatelskiego^ 
the outline for a new civics curriculum in Poland, The readings were selected to help educa- 
tors as they develop new primary and secondary school civics courses, Polish only: available 
from Center for Citizenship Education, Warsaw, 

Ksztakenia Obywatelskie: Scenariusze Lekcji [Civic Education: Lesson Scenarios] 
(Warsaw: Central Center for Teacher Training, 1993), Alicja Paccwicz, Editor. 

A primary school civics course (grades 6-8). Contains 82 lessons developed by a team of 
eight Polish educators in residence at the Mershon Center from September, 1992 to Febru- 
ary, 1993, with the assistance of Mershon Center faculty and Polish scholars. Each lesson 
contains instructions for the teachers and materials for students such as ease-studies, deci- 
sion-trees, maps and charts, primary sources. The lessons art* organized into seven units. 
Approved by the Ministry of National Education as a rcplaecment lor previous courses. Fool- 
ish only: available from Center Ww Cili/enship 1 dueation. Warsaw. Sclcelcd lessons avail- 
able in English from the Mershon Center, 
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Ksztakenia Obywaielskie: Scenariusze Lekcjiy Wydanie drugie [Civic Education: Les- 
son Scenarios, Second Edition! (Warsaw: Central Center for Teacher Training, 1995), Alicja 
Pacewicz, Editor 

An expanded and updated edition of the primary school civics course prepared in Poland. 
Contains 17 new lessons for a total of 99 lessons. See Appendix 2 for the Table of Contents. 
Polish only: available from the Center for Citizenship Education, Warsaw. 

Szkofa W Spoiecze^twie Demokratycznym: Kurs kszJtaicenia nauczycieli [The School in 
Democratic Society: A Course Plan for Polands Future Teachers] (Warsaw: Central Cent *r for 
Teacher Education, 1995) Authors: Krzysztof Brodawik, Barbara Malak-Minkiewicz, Marek 
Simlat, Marta Zahorska-Bugaj, and Elzbieta Zuchowska-Czwartosz. Edited in Polish and 
Translated to English by Barbara Malak-Minkiewicz. Edited in English by Gregory' E. Hamot. 

A plan or detailed syllabus for a two semester preservice teacher education course. The 
course plan focuses on principles of democracy as they apply to seven topics relevant to the 
organization and operation of schools. Developed by five Polish teacher educators while in 
residence at the Mershon Center from September, 1992 to January, 1993. Presents goals for 
the course, and suggested readings, detailed explanations and teaching strategies for each of 
the seven topics. See Appendix 2 for the Table of Contents. Available in Polish from the Cen- 
ter for Citizenship Education, Warsaw. Available in English in limited quantities from the 
Mershon Center. 

To Obtain Items Available in English: 

Citizenship Development for a Global Age Program, 

Mershon Center 
1501 Neil Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43201-2602 
ph. (614)292-3810/fax (614)292-2407 

To Obtain Items Available in Polish: 

Center for Citizenship Education 
ul. Sierpecka 6 m. 32 
01-593 Warsaw, Poland 
ph.Oll 48 90 29 21 03 
ph/FAX on 48 22 33 04 09 
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Appendix 2 

Selected EDCP Documents 
Introduction 



This Appendix contains five documents related to Education for Democratic Citizenship 
in Poland (EDCP). The first is a Proclamation presented on August 6, 1991 by Dr. E. Gor- 
don Gee, President of The Ohio State University, to Polish Minister of Education Dr. Robert 
Gl^bocki. This Proclamation set forth a pledge by The Ohio State University to work with 
the Polish Ministry of National Education to develop civic education in Poland. 

The next two documents are the syllabi for the two curriculum seminars conducted by the 
Mershon Center to develop EDCP’s primary school civics course. Civic Education: Lesson 
Scenarios, and EDCP's course plan for preservice teacher education, 'The School in Demo- 
cratic Society." 

The fourth document is an English translation of the title page, table of contents and 
acknowledgment page for the second edition of Civic Education: Lesson Scenarios. 

The fifth document is an English translation of the title page, table of contents, and intro- 
ductory statement from ‘The School in Democratic Society" course plan. 
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Mershon Center Curriculum Seminar 
Citizenship for Democracy 
Richard C. Remy 
Seminar Director 

The goal of this seminar is to provide a team of eight Polish educators with the training, 
instructional materials, background readings, field experiences, and assistance from expert 
consultants they need to develop a complete first draft of all the teacher and student materi- 
als for a primary school (grades 7-8) civics course for Poland. 

Seminar Components 

The seminar will take place from September 14, 1992 to February 7, 1993. During this 21 
week period the seminar will have four components: 

1. weekly meetings of the eight participants with the Seminar Director and Seminar 
Coordinator to discuss progress, readings, and any issues relevant to the seminar; 

2. special workshops, intensive 2- to 4-day training sessions on key topics such as eco- 
nomic education or teaching decision-making skills, conducted by the Seminar faculty; 

3. field experiences, visits to professional social studies education meetings, schools, 
school board meetings, and the like; and 

4. individual work, study of seminar material and curriculum writing undertaken indi- 
vidually or in small groups during work times not occupied by components 1 to 4. 

Seminar Faculty and Staff 

John J. Patrick, Professor of Education and Director of the Social Studies Development 
Center, Indiana Unversity 

Steven L. Miller, Associate Professor of Education and Director of the Central Ohio Center 
for Economic Education, The Ohio State University 
Merry Merryfield, Assistant Professor of Education, The Ohio State University 
Robert Woyach, Faculty Associate, Political Science, Mershon Center, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity 

David Naylor, Professor of Education at the University of Cincinnati and Director of the 
Cincinnati Center for Law Related Education 
Sandra Stotsky, Professor, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
Ursula Szwast, Consulting Editor for Curriculum Writing 
Jay Harris, Seminar Coordinator 
Richard Steele, Computer Word Processing Consultant 
Linda Little, Secretary 
Doris Kisler, Secretary 
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Schedule for Seminar and Related Activities 

Emphasis during the first weeks of the seminar will be o.i the special workshops in order 
to give seminar participants as much background material ac,d ideas as possible to enrich 
their curriculum writing. Field experiences will be spread across the 21 weeks. The time 
devoted to individual work will gradually increase as the seminar progresses. 

Unless otherwise noted all Workshops and Weekly Seminar Meetings will be held in 
the Mershon Center 3rd Floor Conference Room. 

* = Activity includes College Course (Pew) Project participants 



Week 1 


(September 14) 


9/14 


6: 15 pm 


Arrival, Port Columbus Airport (Harris, Hamot, Remy) 


*9/15 


9:00 am 


Cathy Creagar, Fiscal Officer Mershon Center 


*9/16 


4:30 pm 
9:00 am 


(Complete OSU paper work: obtain OSU identification cards) 
Orientation to Mershon (Dinner with Project Faculty) 
Orientation to Curriculum Seminar and Mershon Ctr. 


*9/17 


10:00 am 
2:00 pm 
10:30 am 


Computer Workshop, Session I (Steele) 

Campus Tour 

Onentation to OSU (Ofllce of International Scholars) 


*9/18 


2:00 pm 
9:00 am 


Cotnputer Workshop, Session 2 
Orientation to OSU (Hamot, Harris) 


*9/19 


11:00 am 
4:30 pm 


Computer Workshop, Session 3 

Reception and Dinner at Richard Remy's home 


*9/20 


2:00 pm 


North Commons Open for Meals 
Tour of the City of Columbus 



Week 2 (September 21) 



*9/21 


1():(X) am 


Meet Dr. Gordon Gee, President, The Ohio State University 




1 1 :00 am 


Discussion of “ Products" to be Developed (Remy, Harris, Hamot) 


9/22 


1 :30 pm 


Library Orientation 


*9/23 


10:00 am 


Orientation to NCSS Meeting (Harris, Hamot) 




3:00 pm 


Weekly Seminar Meeting (Remy, Harris) 


9/24 


9:00 am 


Social Studies Teaching Methods Course 
(EdStds 638 - Merryfield, Ramseyer Hall, Rm. 166) 




12:30 pm 


Workshop on Textbook Development and Course PUuu Session I 
(Szwast, Remy) 


9/25 


9:30 am 


Workshop on Textbook Development and Course Plan, Session 2 
(Szwast, Remy) 


*9/26 


8:30 am 


Conference: "Connecting Citizens and Schools" 
- Fort Hayes Career Center 




7:30 pm 


Reception: Columbus Polish American Club 
(St. Margaret of Cortona, 1600 North Hague Ave.) 
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Week 3 (September 27) 

9/27 1 1:00 am Workshop on Principles of Democracy, Session I (Patrick) 



9/28 9:(X) am 

9/29 9:00 am 

4:00 pm 
9/30 3:00 pm 

*10/3 10:00 am 

12:00 pm 


Workshop on Principles of Democracy, Session 2 (Patrick) 
Workshop on Principles of Democracy, Session 3 (Patrick) 
Social Studies Methods (MerryTield, Arps Hall, Rm 243) 
Weekly Seminar Meeting (Remy. Harris) 

Charlotte Anderson Speech (Wexner Center) 

Lunch with OSU Student Volunteers (Flying Tomato Pizza) 



Week 4 (October 5) 

1 0/5 9:30 am Workshop on Ci vi c Leadersh ip Ski Us, S es i o n 1 ( Wo y ac h ) 



10/6 9:00 am 

4:00 pm 
10/7 3:00 pm 

*10/8 7:30 pm 


Workshop on Civic Leadership Skills, Session 2 (Woyach) 

Social Studies Methods Course (Merryfield) 

Weekly Seminar Meeting (Harris) 

Mershon Conference: “Mass Media Technologies and Democracy' 
Address by Daniel Schorr, Senior News Analyst, 

National Public Radio (Optional) 


*10/9 9:30 am 

*10/10 9:30 am 
*10/10 8:00 pm 
*10/11 9:30 am 


Mershon Conference (Cont.) (Optional) 
Mershon Conference (Cont.) (Optional) 
Dance: Columbus Polish-American Club 
Mershon Conference (Cont.) (Optional) 



Week 5 (October 12) 



’^10/12 4:30 pm 
10/13 4:00 pm 
* 7:(X) pm 

*10/14 TBA 


Reception OSU Faculty and Graduate Students (Mershon Center) 
Social Studies Methods Course (Merryfield) 

Depart for ERIC Center at Indiana University 
Workshop on Using ERIC and Teaching Democracy 
(Patrick, ERIC Staff) 


*10/15 TBA 
*10/16 TBA 


Workshop on Using ERIC (Cont.) 

Workshop on Using ERIC (Cont.) + Depart for Columbus, Ohio 



* 10/17 1 1 :()0 am OSU v. Northwestern University Football Game and 
‘Tailgate” Party hosted by Dick and Dec Rcmy 

Week 6 (October 19) 

10/19 9:(X) am Meet with Central European Educators on USIA Visit to 



10/20 9:00 am 


Mershon Center 

Workshop: Oven'iew of Economic Education in U.S. (Miller) 
with Central European Educators 


4:00 pm 
10/21 3:00 pm 
*10/23 4:(K)pm 


Social Studies Methods Course (Merryfield) 

Weekly Seminar Meeting (Remy, Harris) 

Dr. Phillip T. K. Daniel: “Student Rights: Principles and Practice" 
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Week 7 


(October 26) 


10/26 


9:00 am 


Workshop on Teaching Free Market Economics Session 1 (Miller) 


10/27 


9:00 am 


Workshop on Teaching Free Market Economics Session 2 (Miller) 




4:00 pm 


Social Studies Methods Course (Merryfield) 


10/28 


9:00 am 


Workshop on Teaching Free Market Economics Session 3 (Miller) 




3:00 pm 


Weekly Seminar Meeting (Remy, Harris) 


10/29 


9:00 am 


Workshop on Teaching Free Market Economics Session 4 (Miller) 




7:00 pm 


Conduct Presentation on Project for Central Ohio Council for 
Social Studies (COCSS) Dinner Meeting 


10/30 


9:00 am 


Workshop on Teaching Free Market Economics Session 5 (Miller) 


Weeks 


(November 2) 


11/3 


4:00 pm 


Social Studies Methods Course (Merryfield) 




6:30 pm 


Election Evening at Richard Remy’s House 
Presidential Election 


11/4 


1 :00 am 


Workshop on iMw-Related Education Session I (Naylor) 




5:00 pm 


Weekly Seminar Meeting 


11/5 


9:00 am 


Workshop on Law -Related Education Session 2 (Naylor) 




11:30 am 




1 :30 pm 
5:00 pm 


Workshop on Law'-Related Education Session 3 (Naylor) 


Week 9 


(November 9) 


11/9 


9:(X3 am 


Workshop on Civic Writing Session 1 (Stotsky) 


11/10 


9:00 am 


Workshop on Civic Writing Session 2 (Stotsky) 




4:00 pm 


Social Studies Methods Course (Meiryfield) 


11/11 


7:30 am 


Reynoldsburg High School (Steve Shapiro) 




4:00 pm 


Weekly Seminar Meeting (Remy, Harris) 


11/12 


7:00 am 


Independence High School (Barbara Wainer) 
Veterans Day 


Week 10 (November 16) 


11/17 


4:00 pm 


Social Studies Methods Course (Merryfield) 


11/18 


3:00 pm 


Weekly Seminar Meeting (Remy, Harris) 


*11/19 


12:00 pm 


Departure for National Council for Social Studies (NCSS) 
Annual Meeting, Detroit 


*11/20 to 11/23 


National Council for Social Studies Meeting 


11/23 


10:00 am 


Departure for Columbus 


Week 11 (November 23) 


11/24 


4:00 pm 


Social Studies Methods Course (Merryfield) 


11/25 


3:00 pm 


Weekly Seminar Meeting (Remy, Harris) 


11/26 




'Thanksgiving Holiday 


Week 12 (November 30) 


12/1 


4:00 pm 


Social Studies Methods Course Last Class (Meiryfield) 


12/2 


3:00 om 


Wec'kly Seminar Meeting (Remy, Harris) 
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Week 13 (December 7) 

*12/6 Jacck Strzcmieczny Visits Projects. Merslion Center, and 

College of Education (12/7,8,9) 

12/9 3;(X) pm Weekly Seminar Meeting (Reniy, Harris) 

Week 14 (December 14) 

12/16 3:(X) pm Weekly Seminar Meeting (Re my, Harris) 

12/17 TBA Observe "Youth in Government Day" Activities 
9:(K) Sells Middle School. Dublin Schools 

10:30 

North Commons Closed for Meals 

Week 15 (December 21) 

1 2/25 Merry Christmas 

Week 16 (December 28) 

Holiday Break 



Week 17 (January 4) 


1/6 


9:00 am 


Weekly Seminar Meeting 


1/7 


5:00 am 


Depart from Harrison House for Washington, D.C, 


1/7 to 1/11 


Washington, D.C. 


1/11 


8:00 pm 


Depart Washington for Columbus 


Week 18 (January 11) 


1/13 


3:(X) pm 


Weekly Seminar Meeting 


1/16 




Meeting with Polish American Club 


Week 19 (January 18) 


1/20 


1 :00 pm 


Mifilin Schools (International Alternative) 

Meeting with Bill Muthig, Consultant. Ohio Department of Education 


1/21 


3:00 pm 


USIA Group Meeting 


1/24 


1 1 :00 am 


Brunch with Steve Miller 



Week 20 (January 25) 

1/26 3:30 pm Meeting with Dwight Groce, Centennial High School, Mershon Center 

1/28 2:(X) pm Weekly Seminar Meeting 



Week 21 (February 1) 



2/2 


I0:(K) am 


Democracy in the Classroom (Gene Gilliom, 239 Aips) 




3:30 pm 


Meeting with Abbejean Kehler (309 Ramscyer) 


2/4 


2:(K) pm 


USIA Group Meeting 




6:30 pm 


Final Meeting and Farewell Dinner at R. Remy's Home 


2/7 


7:00 pm 


Depart for Poland 
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Mershon Center Curriculum Seminar 
Schools in Democratic Society 

Richard C. Remy 
Seminar Director 

Luvern L. Cunningham Robert Lawson 

Senior Consultant Senior Consultant 

The goal of this seminar is to provide a team of five Polish educators with the training, 
instructional materials, background readings, field experiences, and assistance from expert 
consultants they need to develop a complete first draft of a Course Syllabus for a two- 
semester college course on '‘Schools in Democratic Society,'* This Course Syllabus will 
serve as a model for fulfilling a new Ministry requirement that all students training to be 
teachers in Poland take such a course in order to be certified to teach any subject. The 
Course Syllabus will present the course rationale, objectives, readings/assignments, and 
bibliography; all student materials (readings) for the course; and a “Resource Guide" for 
the instructor containing additional readings and materials. 



Seminar Components 

The Seminar will take place from September 14, 1992 to December 22, 1992. During this 
14 week period the Seminar will have four components: 

1, regular meetings of the five participants with the Seminar Director, Consultants and- 
Coordinator to discuss progress, readings, and any issues relevant to the seminar; 

2. special workshops and guest lectures on key topics related to the politics and gov- 
ernance of education in a democracy; 

3, field experiences, visits to professional social studies education meetings, schools, 
school board meetings, and the like; and 

4. individual work, study of seminar material and curriculum writing undertaken indi- 
vidually or in small groups during work times not occupied by components 1 to 3. 

Seminar Faculty and Staff 

M, Eugene Gilliom, Professor of Education, The Ohio State University 
John J. Patrick, Professor of Education and Director of the Social Studies Development- 
Center, Indiana University 

Steven L. Miller, Associate Professor of Education and Director of the Central Ohio Cen- 
ter for Economic Education, The Ohio State University 
Robert Woyach, Senior I-aculty Political Science, Mershon Center, The Ohio 
State University 

Greg Hamot, Seminar Coordinator 

Richard Steele, Computer Word Processing Consultant 

Linda Little, Secretary 

Doris Kisler, Secretary 
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Schedule for Seminar and Related Activities (9/21/92) 

Unless otherwise noted all Workshops and Weekly Seminar Meetings will be held in the 
Mershon Center 3rd Floor Conference Room. 

* = Activity includes Civics Course (USIA) Project participants 

Week 1 (September 14) 



9/14 

9/15 

9/16 



9/17 

9/19 

9/20 



6:15 pm Arrival, Port Columbus Airport (Harris, Hamot, Remy) 

1 1 :00 am Cathy Creagar, Fiscal Officer Mershon Center 

(Complete OSU paper work; Obtain OSU identification cards) 
9:00 am Orientation to Curriculum Seminar and Mershon Ctr. 

10:00 am Computer Workshop, Session 1 (Steele) 

2:00 pm Campus Tour 

10:30 am Orientation to OSU (Office of International Scholars) 

2:00 pm Computer Workshop, Session 3 
4:00 pm Reception and Dinner at Richard Remy's home 
North Commons Open for Meals 
2:00 pm Tour of the City of Columbus 



Week 2 (September 21) 

*9/21 10:00 am Meet Dr. Gordon Gee, President, The Ohio State University 

1 1 :00 am Discussion of “Products" to be Developed (Remy, Harris, Hamot) 
9/22 3:00 pm Discussion of Syllabus (Cunningham, Remy) 

*9/23 10:00 am Orientation to NCSS Meeting (Harris, Hamot) 

2:00 pm Social Studies Methods Course (Gilliom, Rm. 243 Alps Hall) 

9/26 7:30 pm Reception: Columbus Polish-American Club 

(St. Margaret of Cortona, 1600 North Hague Avc.) 

Week 3 (September 27) 

Workshop on Principles of Democracy, Session 1 (Patrick) 
Workshop on Principles of Democracy, Session 2 (Patrick) 

Social Studies Methods Course (Gilliom) 

Workshop on Principles of Democracy, Session 3 (Patrick) 
Reception: OSU Faculty and Graduate Students (Mershon Ctr) 
Lunch with OSU Slavic Studies Students (Flying Tomato Pizza) 
Workshop on Civic Leadership Skills, Session 1 (Woyach) 

Social Studies Methods Course (Gilliom) 

Workshop on Civic Leadership Skills, Session 2 (Woyach) 

Social Studies Methods Course (Gilliom) 

Syllabus Development Seminar (Cunningham, Remy) 

Mershon Conference (Cont.) 

Mershon Conference (Cont.) 

Dance: Columbus Polish-Aincrican Club 



*9/27 


1 1 :(X) am 


*9/28 


8:30 am 




2:00 pm 


*9/29 


9:(X) am 


*10/1 


4:30 pm 


*10/3 


12:(X) pm 


*10/5 


8:(X) am 




2:00 pm 


*10/6 


9:00 am 


10/7 


2:00 pm 


10/8 


3:00 pm 


*10/9 


9:30 am 


10/10 


9:30 am 




8:(K) am 
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Weeks 

10/12 

10/13 



*10/14 

*10/15 

*10/16 

*10/17 



Week 6 

10/19 

10/20 

10/21 



(October 12) 

2:00 pm Social Studies Methods Course (Gilliom) 

4:00 pm Organization of Schooling in American: Structure, Governance & 
Reflections on the System (Dr. Brad Mitchell) 

7:00 pm Depart for ERIC Center at Indiana University 
TBA Workshop on Using ERIC and Teaching Democracy 
(Patrick, ERIC Staff) 

TBA Workshop on Using ERIC (Cont.) 

TBA Workshop on Using ERIC (Cont.) + Depart for Columbus, Ohio 

9:00 am Syllabus Development Seminar (Cunningham) 

1 1 :00 am OSU v. Northwestern University Football Game and ‘Tailgate" Party 
hosted by Dick and Dee Remy 

(October 19) 

1:30 pm Workshop on the Politics of Education Session 1 (Lawson) 

1:30 pm Workshop on the Politic > of Education Session 2 (Lawson) 

9:00 am Workshop on the Politics of Education Session 3 (Lawson) 



Week 7 (October 26) 

10/26 2:00 pm Social Studies Methods Course (Gilliom) 

10/27 9:(X) am Syllabus Development Seminar (Cunningham, Remy) 
10/28 2:00 pm Social Studies Methods Course (Gilliom) 

Week 8 (November 2) 

1 1/2 2:00 pm Social Studies Methods Course (Gilliom) 

1 1/3 9:00 am Syllabus Development Seminar (Cunningham, Remy) 

1 1/4 2:00 pm Social Studies Methods Course (Gilliom) 

Week 9 (November 9) 

11/9 2:00 pm Social Studies Methods Cours (Gilliom) 

11/11 9:00 am Syllabus Development Seminar (Cunningham, Remy) 

Veterans ' Day 



Week 10 (November 16) 



11/16 2:00 pm 
.717 9:00 pm 
*li/19 12:00pm 

*11/20 to 11/23 
*11/23 10:00 am 



Social Studies Methods Course (Gilliom) 

Syllabus Development Seminar (Cunningham, Remy) 
Departure for National Council for Social Studies (NCSS) 
Annual Meeting, Detroit 
National Council for Social Studies Meeting 
Departure for Columbus 



Week 11 

11/24 

11/25 

11/26 



(November 23) 

9:00 am Syllabus Development Seminar (Cunningham, Remy) 
2:00 pm Social Studies Methods Course (Gilliom) 
Thanksgiving Holiday 
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Week 12 (November 30) 

1 1/30 2:00 pm Social Studies Methods Course (Gilliom) 

1 1/30 Jacek Strzeir^ieczny Visits Projects, Mershon Center, and C ollege of 

Education (1 1/30 - 12/1,2,3) 

12/1 Syllabus Development Seminar (Cunningham, Remy) 

12/2 2:00 pm Social Studies Methods Course: Last Class (Gilliom) 



Week 13 (December 7) 

12/7-9 Working Conference With Scholars to Review Draft Syllabus 

(Cunningham, Remy) 

Week 14 (December 14) 

12/22 Depart for Poland 
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is conducted with support from: 

The Ministry of National Education 
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Introduction 

A course entitled “The School in Democratic Society" was prepared between September, 
1992 and December, 1993 as the result of a cooperative effort between The Polish Ministry 
of National Education and The Citizenship Development for a Global Age Program of 
the Mershon Center at The Ohio State University. The Mershon Center is an interdisci- 
plinary organization that is recognized internationally for its work in curriculum design, 
developing instructional materials, and teacher education. The project was funded partially 
by The Pew Charitable Thjsts of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The authors ot the syllabus (one political scientist, one sociologist, one educational psy- 
chologist, and two social psychologists), with consultation from American specialists in edu- 
cation, spent four months (September - December, 1992) at the Mershon Center of The Ohio 
State University working on the first draft of the Syllabus. The primary specialists were Dr. 
Luvern L. Cunningham, Professor Emeritus of Education and former Dean of the College 
of Education at The Ohio Stale University, and Dr. Richard C. Remy, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Associate Director of the Mershon Center, and Project Co-Director. 

This first stage of work was devoted to defining the main aspects of the school's opera- 
tion in a democratic society and their relevance to Poland's present and future needs. Addi- 
tionally, some new teaching methods were explored. The second phase took place in Poland, 
where detailed suggestions for the content of the course and teaching methods and proce- 
dures were developed. 
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The Education System in Poland: A Brief Overview 

Education in Poland reflects the enormous changes in the political, social, and economic 
structures in society since 1989. While centralized control of schooling and curriculum issues 
remains prevalent, recent efforts to increase localized control in these areas have resulted in 
significant changes in both content and administrative structures. As a result, schools in 
Poland are in a state of transformation. While these refomis are having important impact on 
what is taught and who makes these decisions, the grade levels and types of school have 
remained relatively constant. 

Primary Schools 

Polish schooling typically begins at six years of age when a majority of children enroll in 
one year of preschool. Compulsory schooling begins at age seven and continues for eight 
years with attendance required until students are seventeen or complete their studies. Prima- 
ry schools, “the pillar of the Polish school system,’' provide a broad overview of subject mat- 
ter in order to provide students with a general education that prepares them for one of three 
types of secondary schools. Divided into two phases, the first phase of primary school cov- 
ers years one through three and helps to provide basic knowledge and skills (reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic). The second phase, from years four through eight, builds on the skills 
acquired in phase one. During this second phase, studies focus on knowledge of basic aca- 
demic subjects (history, physics, chemistry) as well as other areas of activities (art and phys- 
ical education). In the past, centralized control over curriculum and textbooks was strictly 
enforced. Current changes have lead to increased flexibility for alternative programs as long 
as minimum curriculum standards arc met. 

The vast majority of primary school teachers are trained at Pedagogical Institutions. The 
outline for syllabi at these “teacher colleges" are established by the Ministry of Education 
and concentrate on teaching methodology, psychology, and philosophy of education. 
Entrance into the two- or three-year training courses requires a secondary education gradua- 
tion certificate, a good state of health as evidenced by a medical certificate, and a passing 
score on an entrance exam. 

Post-Primary School 

Post-primary school involves three possibilities: Secondary schools of general education 
(28% of students), full secondary vocational schools (28% of students), and basic vocation- 
al schools (39%r of students). The remaining 5 % constitute those students involved in special 
education programs that arc conducted at special schools in Poland. These schools vary in 
length from three to seven years. Secondary schools of general education and full secondary 
vocational schools require successful completion of an entrance exam for admittance. Upon 
completion of these two institutions, students receive a secondary education graduation cer- 
tificate (“matura”). This certificate is required for the 18% of students who pass another 
entrance exiim and continue for five years of study at institutions of higher education. 
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The curriculum in the secondary schools of general education involves further and more 
rigorous study in the content areas introduced in the primary schools. While traditionally 
these schools have been characterized by rigid curriculum requirements and teacher-domi- 
nated instruction, reforms in this area are altering both the content and teaching methodolo- 
gy of lessons. In addition, a trend toward increased enrollment in these schools and decreased 
enrollment in the basic vocational schools reflects the changing economic and social condi- 
tions in Poland; given the expanding opportunities in Polish society, students are opting for 
a more comprehensive preparation and the possibility of continuing their studies beyond sec- 
ondary school. 

The curriculum in the full secondary schools of vocational education meets the same basic 
requirements as the secondary schools of general education. While less in-depth study is pro- 
vided in some academic areas, course work in specific skills which prepare students for voca- 
tional trades is included. Graduates of these schools have the option of continuing their edu- 
cation at institutions of higher education if they achieve a passing score on an entrance 
examination. Basic vocational schools concentrate more on the development of skills in a 
particular vocational area and do not meet the general education requirements for continuing 
on to higher education. 

Teachers in these institutions complete a university degree in a content area. A five year 
specialized study program provides them with a strong foundation in a particular subject but 
little orientation for teaching methodologies or educational psychology. 



The information presented here is a synthesis of a document. Education in a Changing Societw prepared and 
published through support from the Ministry of National Education, the Republic of Poland, Editor in Chief: 
Ireneus/ Bialecki. Warsaw. 1995. This synthesis was written by John Fischer and Dawn Shinew of the Mershon 
Center. 
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The Education System in Poland 
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ERIC Resources 



The documents and journal articles found in the following list can be obtained through 
ERIC. These items in the ERIC database can be identified by the ED and EJ numbers that 
appear at the beginning of the citations. 

Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) is a nationwide educational informa- 
tion system operated by the Office of Educational Research and Improvement of the U.S. 
Department of Education. ERIC documents are abstracted monthly in ERIC's RIE 
(Resources in Education) index. RIE indexes are available in more than 850 libraries 
throughout the country. These libraries may also have a complete collection of ERIC docu- 
ments on microfiche for viewing and photocopying. 

Some ERIC documents may be purchased from the ERIC Document Reproduction Ser- 
vice (EDRS), 7420 Fullerton Road, Suite 1 10, Springfield, Virginia 22153-2852, in micro- 
fiche (MF). Some documents may also be available in paper copy (PC). The telephone num- 
bers are 703/440-1400 or 800/443-3742. The FAX number is 703/440-1408. When ordering 
by mail, be sure to include the ED number, specify either MF or PC, if available, and enclose 
a check or money order. Information about prices may be obtained by contacting EDRS. 

The ERIC documents included in this publication are merely a few of the many curricu- 
lum materials and background papers that can be found in the ERIC database on the demo- 
cratization of Poland and other former communist countries of Central and Eastern Europe. 

The annotations of journal articles in the ERIC database represent an extensive sample of 
articles written on this impoitant topic. All of the annotations appear in the Current Index to 
Journals in Education (CUE), which is published monthly and is available at larger libraries 
throughout the country. The annotations are intended to briefly describe the contents ot the 
articles in general terms. Therefore, it is suggested that the reader locate the entire article in 
the journal section of a larger public or university library. Reprints of the articles may be 
available from UMI InfoStore, 500 Sansome Street, Suite 400, San Francisco, CA 9411 1- 
3219,800/248-0360. 

Readers are encouraged to complete their own searches of the ERIC database to discover 
new documents and articles which are constantly being added to the system. Educators will 
find these materials a valuable resource for fostering understanding, application, and evalu- 
ation of the democratization process in Poland and other former communist countries. 



This unnntalcd bibliography was compiled by Vickie J. Schlcnc, Coordinator for User Services and Products, 
ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Sludics/Swial Science Education. 
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ED 362 441 

Birzea, Cesar, and others. THE REFORM OF EDUCATION IN ROMANIA: CONDITIONS 
AND PROSPECTS. Bucharest, Romania: Institute for Educational Sciences, 1993. 

This document analyzes the Romanian education system since the political changes of 
1989. The analysis states with the premise that after many years of underestimation and lack 
of sufficient financial resources, Romanian education has reached a critical level beyond 
which the cultural and training level of the nation is threatened. This document states that 
education must become a key factor of social change. 

ED 379 223 

Birzea, Cesar. STRATEGIES FOR INTERCULTURALLY-ORIENTED CIVICS: TEACH- 
ING AT PRIMARY AND SECONDARY LEVEL (TEACHER TRAINING SEMINAR, 
TIMISOARA, ROMANIA, DECEMBER 17-20, 1993). SEMINAR REPORT. Stras- 
bourg, France: Council for Cultural Cooperation, 1994. 

This report presents themes in the integration of intercultural civics instruction into ele- 
mentary and secondary curricula. Themes emerged as points of disagreement and discussion 
at a teacher training seminar held in Romania. 

ED 361 263 

Broclawik, Krzysztof, and others. SCHOcIlS AND DEMOCRACTIC SOCIETY: A 
COURSE SYLLABUS FOR POLAND’S FUTURE TEACHERS. RATIONALE. Colum- 
bus, OH: Mershon Center, 1992. 

A course entitled “Schools and Democratic Society” was prepared between September 
1992, and March 1993 as a result of a cooperative effort between the Polish Ministry of 
National Education and the Mershon Center of The Ohio State University. This document 
presents the rationale for the course. As Poland moves through the transition from commu- 
nism to democracy, it is clear that the role of the school must change. The purpose of the 
course is to empower prospective teachers to take on the challenges of change toward democ- 
racy in the Polish .school system. The course is organized around seven features of the edu- 
cational system: (1) the position and role of the teacher; (2) student rights and responsibili- 
ties; (3) parent participation in schools; (4) school and local community; (5) distribution of 
resources for education; (6) school as an organization and as a community; and (7) the role 
of schools in a democratic society. 

ED 369 683 

Brzakalik, Krystayna, and others. LIFE IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY; A PRIMARY 
SCHOOL CIVICS COURSE FOR POLAND. Warsaw, Poland; Ministry of National Edu- 
cation; Columbus, OH: Mershon Center, 1993. 

This document summarizes a civics coi”-se for primary schools in Po'and, grades 6-8. The 
curriculum was developed as part of the Education for Democratic Cic.ciiship in Poland Pro- 
ject, a cooperative effort of the Polish Ministry of National Education and the Mershon Cen- 
ter. The Ohio State University (United States). The project aims to help schools and teachers 
educate succeeding generations of Polish youth to be active, competent citizens committed 
to democratic values. The curriculum includes over 80 detailed lesson plans. The document 
is divided into two sections. The first consists of unit and lesson titles, and lesson abstracts. 
The second part is made up of .sample lessons. The curriculum has seven units: (1) local gov- 
ernment, which includes fighting unemployment, different interest groups, water, garbage, 
influencing decisions, day care, budget decisions, neighborhood, local campaigns and elec- 
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tions, problem solving and responsibilities of local government; (2) principles of democracy 
including majority decisions, decision risks versus non-decision, compromise, conflicting 
values, everyday democratic principles, freedom of speech and artistic expression, democra- 
cy vs. dictatorship vs. anarchy, nation vs. state, and patriotism vs. nationalism; (3) human 
rights and freedom, including what’ they are and who is entitled to them, basic documents, 
children’s rights, extra-governmental protection of human rights, rights of ethnic minorities, 
citizen responsibilities, and Amnesty International; (4) institutions of the democratic state; 
(5) citizen participation and public opinion; (6) free market economy; and (7) Poland, 
Europe, world, and current problems. 

ED 371 966 

Crisan, Alexandru. CURRICULUM REFORM IN ROMANIA. Bucharest, Romania: Insti- 
tute for Educational Sciences, 1992. 

This document defines curriculum reform in Romania as the elaboration and progressive 
setting up of a new educational paradigm unaltered by the outlooks and consequences of the 
communist era. Although the strategic and technical aspects of implementing the new reali- 
ty are still at the stage of advanced working hypotheses, the essential objective and long-term 
target of the reform is giving up the centralist-demagogic model of education, and the grad- 
ual passing to an essentially realistic and dynamic model. 

ED 372 021 

Dostalova, Radmila. HUMANISTIC AND DEMOCRATIC GOALS IN THE CZECH SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL (AIMS AND OUTLOOKS). Czechoslovakia, 1993. 

Although the humanistic and democratic practices in the Czech Republic secondary 
schools are currently insufficient due to the communist regime prior to 1989, a tradition 
exists in the Czech cultural background for humanity and democracy in education, and those 
values can be incoiporated into the school environment again. Czech participants in discus- 
sions on the content of civic education agree that the central aim of civic education is to pro- 
vide students the skills for individual responsibility and social participation. 

ED 361 513 

Field, John, ed., LEARNING CITIZENSHIP: PERSPECTIVES FROM SWEDEN. 
POLAND AND BRITAIN. DISCUSSION PAPER IN CONTINUING EDUCATION, 
NUMBER I. Coventry, England: Warwick University Department oi Continuing Educa- 
tion, 1991. 

This collection of papers examines the role of adult education in encouraging active citi- 
zenship throughout Europe. “Introduction: The Project” (John Field) discusses the context in 
which the other papers were written and briefly discusses citizenship education and research 
in Great Britain. “Learning, Education, Citizenship: What Connections?” (Chris Duke) dis- 
cusses the relationships between education and citizenship, the British experience in citizen- 
ship education, and possible strategies for adult educators to use to help produce competent 
citizens. “The Future as a Challenge and the Role of Adult Education— The Example of 
Poland” (Mieczyslaw Malewski) discusses the relationship between citizenship education 
and the consciousness of Polish society. The historical development of citizenship education 
in Sweden, current practices in adult education programs, and a methodology and theory for 
further research are examined in “Education for Citizenship in Sweden” (Agnieska Bron- 
Wojcicchowska). “Education: A Resource in Social Movements?” (John Field) outlines a 
resource mobilization theory, discusses the concept of education as a resource, and presents 
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a case study of the use and development of educational resources for purposes of citizenship 
education. 

ED 369 685 

Kowalski, Jacek. CI:NTER FOR CIVIC AND ECONOMIC EDUCATION (WARSAW), 
Warsaw, Poland: Center for Civic and Economic Education, 1993. 

Poland’s Center for Civic and Economic Education was established to improve teachers' 
ability to instruct students in civic education in the newly democratized Poland. The Center 
seeks to improve teacher skills, to gather Information on effective teaching methods and cur- 
ricula, and to pursue other activities to heighten civic education in Polish schools. During 
1993 the Center held workshops and seminars to promote these goals. At the same time, other 
Polish and international institutions held conferences that helped promote the Center’s activ- 
ities, while the Center worked to foster the educational aims of other groups. The Center has 
been conducting youth forums on various subjects, aiding in the publication of books and 
other materials that encourage teaching about democracy, and gathering library and database 
materials for use by educators. In 1994 the Center planned to hold more teacher w'orkshops, 
one-day “current issues" meetings for teachers, youth forums, and more programs in coop- 
eration w'ith other institutions. 

ED 380 364 

Kowalski, Jacek. and others. CIVIS POLONUS. 1994 PROJECT EVALUATION. Warsaw, 
Poland: National Inservice Teacher Training Centre, 1994, 

This document describes a Polish program that enables students and teachers to experi- 
ence state government on a personal level. Fifty student,> and ten teachers w'ere invited to 
Warsaw (Poland) for five days to participate in didactic games, simulations, and meetings 
with social activists, politicians, civil servants, and journalists. The project’s evaluation 
examined these experiences closely, describing activities and reactions from participants 
along with shortcomings of the project. 

EJ 441 968 

Kozakiewicz, Mikolaj. “Educational Tf^insformation Initiated by the Polish PerestroikaC 
COMPARATIVE EDUCATION REVIEW 36 (February 1992): 91-100, 

A snapshot of the changing Polish educational system focuses on elimination of uniform 
curriculum requirements, return of religious instruction, emergence of private and religious 
schools, removal of overtly ideological materials from history and literature curricula, and 
fears of a power struggle between the present post-communists and new reformers, 

ED 352 344 

KruII, Edgar. UPDATING THE THEORETICAL CONTENT OF TEACHER PREPARA- 
TION PERTAINING TO EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS: SOME RECENT DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN ESTONIA. REPRINTS AND MINIPRINTS NO, 754. Paper based on a lec- 
ture given at a Swedish-Baltic Seminar (Malmo, Sweden, October 7-11, 1991 ). 

Fifty years of Soviet occupation in Estonia has damaged social and economic life. One 
issue for further development of Estonian society is the need to reform teacher education pro- 
grams. This paper outlines some of the main problems concerning the content of theoretical 
preparation of future teachers in educational subjects at Tartu University (Estonia) and offers 
some solutions for improving the present situation. 
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EJ 430 541 

Melosik, Zbyszko. “Poland in the 1990s: The Role of Education in Creating a Participatory 
Society/' SOCIAL EDUCATION 55 (March 1991): 191-93. 

Explores present educational needs for implementing a democratic society in Poland. 
Challenges education to identify the tasks and values of democratic education. Contends that 
education formerly confirmed the role of socialism and Communist ideology. Argues that the 
current thmst is the ideal of a participatory society. Lists skills necessary to raise global Euro- 
pean awareness and limit nationalist tendencies. 

EJ 464 779 

Niemczynski, Malgorzata, and Adam Niemczynski. “Perspectives from Past and Present on 
Moral and Citizenship Education in Poland." JOURNAL OF MORAL EDUCATION 21 
(1992): 225-33. 

Compares contemporary issues related to moral and citizenship education in Poland with 
similar issues in the late eighteenth century. Describes an educational reform effort that 
began in 1773 and was based on nationalistic and romantic literature of the time. Contends 
that the moral values that v/ere derived from this literature are essential for the development 
of democracy in modem Poland. 

E J 436 859 

Niemierko, Boleslaw. “Educational Testing in Poland." EDUCATIONAL MEASURE- 
MENT: ISSUES AND PRACTICE 1 0 (Fall 1 99 1 ): 27-32. 

The experiences of Poland in educational testing are reviewed from 1918 to 1990. Trends 
affecting the future of educational testing in Poland are considered. Current economic and 
political conditions in Eastern Europe may keep educational testing in a relatively minor 
position as more vital national needs are addressed. 

ED 374 056 

Patrick, John J. CIVIC EDUCATION IN FORMER COMMUNIST COUNTRIES OF CEN- 
TRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE. Bloomington, IN: Social Studies Development Cen- 
ter, 1994. 

This paper discusses the efforts of educators in the former communist nations of Central 
and Eastern Europe, particularly those of Estonia and Poland. In spite of diverse histories and 
cultures, each of these nations has shared a legacy of totalitarian communism imposed by the 
former Soviet Union. This inhentance has afflicted all former communist countries of this 
region with handicaps that fundamentally obstruct their march toward authentic constitution- 
al democracy. This paper discusses three common problems in the way of reconstructed civic 
education for liberal constitutional democracy: ( 1 ) conceptual confusion or different mean- 
ings, often subtle shades of difference, attached to key words by civic educators from the West 
and their counterparts from former communist countries; (2) constitutional cynicism or an 
undervaluing or skepticism about constitutions as effective instalments for the rule of' law and 
protection of human rights: and (3) democratic cth.ioccntrism or a blend of fervor for democ- 
racy and ethnicity that can be linked both to conceptual confusion and the residue of Soviet 
and Russian imperialism. This third problem is a tendency to view democracy simply or pri- 
marily as the will of the country's ethnic majority, irrespective of the wishes of particular indi- 
viduals or groups who do not or cannot identify with this monolithic and permanent majority 
faction. A deep commitment to constitutionalism as protection against any form of tyranny and 
guarantor of human rights can contribute much to the resolution of this third problem. 
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ED 374 022 

POLAND. A SELECTION OF TEACHING MATERIALS. Washington, DC: American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, 1990. 

This document is a collection of supplemental classroom materials on Poland to be pho- 
tocopied for use in secondary schools in conjunction with the Education for Democracy’s 
Classroom-To-Classroom project. The materials offer an historical framework for consider- 
ing current events, as well as some insight into the events, ideas, issues, and personalities that 
have propelled Poland’s successful movement towards democracy. A timeline and maps are 
included to give a basi-^. historical context. Editorial cartoons, a resource guide, and suggest- 
ed classroom activities also are included. The three maps included are: (1) Central Europe, 
pre-World War I; (2) Central Europe, post-World War II; and (3) Poland’s shifting frontiers. 
The timeline stretches from 966 AD to 1991. Readings, grouped in five sections are: (1) a 
short history “The People Versus the Party” (Leopold Ungr); (2) excerpts from two histories 
on Solidarity: “The Polish Revolution: Solidarity” (Timothy Garton Ash) and “Heart of 
Europe: A Short History of Poland” (Norman Davies); (3) four “Notes from the Under- 
ground” from 1982; (4) Voices: “The Books of the Polish Nation” by national poet Adam 
Mickiewicz, “Poem for Adults” (Adam Wazyk), “If You Insist on Screaming Do It Quietly” 
and “Write Legibly” (Stanislaw Baranczak) and “Report from the Besieged City” (Zbignew 
Herbert); (5) Change is comprised of five articles dealing with the internal forces that make 
change possible: “A Negotiated Settlement” (Jackson Diehl), “The Polish Kaleidoscope of 
1989,” in “Captive Minds: A Journal of Information and Opinion on Eastern Europe,” “The 
Age of Solidarity” (Adrian Karatnycky), “Missing the Vote” (Maria Balinska), and “Polish 
Politics: Walesa Runs for President (Adrian Karatnycky). Contains 28 references. 

ED 361 251 

POLAND AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA IN THE 1990'S: SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND ECO- 
NOMIC TRANSFORMATIONS. New York: Institute of International Education, 1993. 
This document features writings and curriculum projects developed by teachers who trav- 
eled to Poland and Czechoslovakia in the summer of 1992 as members of a Fulbright-Hays 
Summer Seminar. The following items are among those included: “Curriculum Project: 
Women and Work: A Global Perspective,” “The Community College and Eastern Europe: 
Possibilities for Academic Exchanges,” “The Architects of a New Era: Lech Walesa, Vaclav 
Havel, and the Transition to Democracy in Eastern Europe,” and “The Impact of Political and 
Economic Systems on Spatial Organization and the Landscape: Poland and Czechoslovakia 
in Transition from Socialism to Democracy and a Market Economy.” 

ED 370 863 

PROJEKT PROGRAMU NAUCZANIA KSZTALCENIA OBYWATELSKIEGO (PRO- 
POSED CIVIC EDUCATION CURRICULUM FOR PRIMARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS). Warsaw, Poland: Ministry of National Education, 1993. 

This document consists of ihrce documents in a packet that make up a curriculum guide 
that presents objectives, content outlines, sample lessons, and background readings for the 
development of a primary school and a secondary school civics course in Poland. The docu- 
ments are: (1 ) Proposed Civic Education Curriculum for Primary and Secondary Schools; (2) 
Proposed Civic Education CuiTiculum for Primary and Secondaiy Schools: Sample Lesson 
Plans; and (3) Sc’ccted Supplementary Materials for Civic Education Teachers. The first doc- 
ument is divided ?nto two parts, one on primary schools, the next on secondary schools. The 
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curriculum for grades 1-5 is on life in society and focuses first on the individual and others, 
then on people and nature. The curriculum for grades 6-8 is on life in a democratic society, 
focusing on the group, economic activity of the individual and society, and individual citi- 
zens and the government. TJie part on secondary schools is divided into chapters on people 
as individuals, social groups, society, nation, economy, the place of Poland in the world, pro- 
tecting the world, and selected problems of the contemporary world. The second part of the 
curriculum guide provides sample lesson plans developed by the Polish primary and sec- 
ondary school educators who developed the outline of the first section. The section consists 
of eight lesson plans for primary schools and eight for high schools. Topics include group 
leaders, decision-making, children’s rights, and economics. Only the titles are included in 
this document. The third section of the curriculum guide is a table of contents listing sup- 
plementary articles by prominent scholars throughout Poland. 

EJ 433 654 

Ravitch, Diane. “A Report from Eastern Europe.” SOCIAL STUDIES 82 (March-April 
1991): 49-55. 

Presents a paper delivered in Poland in 1989 and in five additional Eastern European cities 
in 1990. Defines democracy and suggests ways to teach about democratic government. 
Explores education’s role in a democracy. Encourages student participation in student gov- 
ernment, classroom discussion, community service, and research projects to give them expe- 
rience ?n democratic practices and to teach democratic values. 

ED 370 833 

Remy, Richard C., and others. BUILDING A FOUNDATION FOR CIVIC EDUCATION IN 

POLAND’S SCHOOLS. FINAL REPORT. Columbus, OH: Mershon Center, 1993. 

This document is the report of a project to strengthen democratic reforms in Poland by 
enhancing student and teacher understanding of citizenship in a democracy. The goal of the 
initiative is to promote the development of democracy in Poland by instituting a new citi- 
zenship curriculum in Polish schools. The immediate goal of this project was to develop cur- 
riculum guides for an eighth grade course and a secondary school course on citizenship for 
democracy. The project has met all of its key objectives including: (1) developing and pub- 
lishing a three-volume curriculum guide for courses on citizenship in a democracy that will 
be used in subsequent curriculum development and teacher in-service programs; (2) intro- 
ducing Polish teachers to new instructional strategies and materials of particular value in edu- 
cation for democratic citizenship: (3) mobilizing and training a core group of Polish teachers 
who now have experienced a process of democratic reform and who can play leadership roles 
in disseminating the new approaches and materials throughout Poland; and (4) laying the 
foundation for ongoing working relationships between the Ministry of National Education 
and the National Center for Teacher Training in Poland and key citizenship education centers 
in the United States. The project has contributed to the understanding of how best to serve 
the special needs of citizenship educators in countries like Poland which are trying to over- 
come the legacy of Communist rule. The report recognizes a need to teach about democracy 
in ways that overcome popular skepticism about the efficacy of democratic ideals and for- 
mulas, and to incorporate economic education into civic education. 
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ED 377 120 

Remy, Richard. I'EACHING DEMOCRACY IN EAST CENTRAL EUROPE: THE CASE 
OF POLAND. Bloomington, IN: ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Science 
Education, 1994. 

This digest describes one of the largest, most comprehensive projects in civic education 
involving cooperation among American and Central European educators, “Education for 
Democratic Citizenship in Poland.” The project's five major activities are discussed and a list 
of additional activities is included. 

EJ 413 151 

Skwamicki, Marek. “Emerging from the Darkness.” AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
JOURNAL 177 (September 1990): 28-30. 

Written from a Polish immigrant’s viewpoint, this article focuses on the moral and spiri- 
tual aspects of the political upheaval beginning in Poland in 1980 and culminating in the top- 
pling of East European totalitarian regimes. Poland will eventually achieve a strong free- 
market economy and democracy, aided by school reform and teacher re-education. 

E J 460 326 

Tobacyk, Jerome J “Changes in Locus of Control Beliefs in Polish University Students 
before and after Democratization.” JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 132 (April 
1992): 217-22. 

Examines a study of the effects of sociocultural change on an individual’s beliefs con- 
cerning control over personal and political events. Explains that Polish students' political 
control beliefs significantly shifted from external sources (the government) to internal 
sources (the individual) after democratization of their country. Reports that personal belief 
systems did not change. 

ED 374 054 

Valdmaa, Sulev. CIVIC EDUCATION CURRICULA FOR THE FORMS IX AND XII. AN 
EXTRACT FROM THE FRAME CURRICULA FOR THE BASIC SCHOOL OF THE 
ESTONIAN EDUCATION CENTRE. Tallinn, Estonia: Jaan Tonisson Institute, 1994. 
This document discusses the framework for civic education in Estonia. Objectives of civic 
education in Estonia come from the traditional beliefs of Estonian society, the new demands 
for social change, standards established by the Council of Europe, and experiences of neigh- 
boring countries. The main objective of civic education is to teach a new generation, regard- 
less of their nationality, to become citizens of the world and to be loyal to the democratic 
Republic of Estonia. 
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CHARLES F, BAHMUELLER is Director of Special Projects at the Center for Civic Edu- 
cation in Los Angeles. He received his undergraduate education at the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Berkeley and his doctorate in political science from Harvard University. A par- 
ticipant in many international conferences on democracy and civic education, he served 
as a consultant to the project on “Education for Democratic Citizenship" in Poland and 
has also given seminars on democratic ideas for educators in Lithuania. He has written 
and edited books and articles in the fields of civic education, political science, political 
philosophy, and history, and has held appointments teaching political science and history. 
He has also done historical documentary editing at universities in Britain, Canada, and the. 
United States. He was project director and general editor of CIVITAS: A Framework for 
Civic Education (1991), now in use in 28 countries around the world. A Lithuanian lan- 
guage edition of the work was published by the Lithuanian government, with support from 
the United States Information Agency, in 1995. Most recently, he was a principal writer 
and researcher for National Standards for Civics and Government (1994). 

GREGORY E. HAMOT is Assistant Professor of Social Studies Education in the Division 
of Curriculum and Instruction at The University of Iowa. He also serves on the Interna- 
tional Education Committee in the College of Education. From 1993 to 1995, he ser\'ed 
as Assistant Directoi of the Citizenship Development for a Global Ai^e Program at the 
Mershon Center of The Ohio State University. During his doctoral studies at The Ohio 
State University, he served as Project Coordinator for “The School and Democratic Soci- 
ety" project. As Project Coordinator, he edited the English version of “The School and 
Democratic Society" course plan, and he has presented at several course plan workshops 
in Poland. His background includes 15 yej.rs as a secondary social studies teacher in 
Chicago. He wrote and produced several media packages for high school social studies, 
including the award winning "The Le^al Process: A Teen's Experience, " In 1995, he led 
the Ohio delegation to the Civitas@ Prague International Conference on “Strengthening 
Citizenship and Civic Education, East and West." 

A. E. DICK HOWARD is the White Burkett Miller Professor of Law and Public Affairs at 
the University of Virginia. A Rhodes Scholar at Oxford University, he was the chief archi- 
tect of the current Virginia Constitution. His books include The Road from Runnymede: 
Ma}^na Carta and Constitutionalism in America and Constitution Making in Eastern 
Europe. He has consulted with drafters of new constitutions in various countries, including 
Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bub ria, Romania, Albania, and the Russian Republic. 

JACEK KOWALSKI received his Master's Degree from the Department of History at War 
saw University in Poland. He is currently employed as the Deputy Director of the National 
Center for Teacher 1 raining and is a fonner director of the Center for Civic and Economic 
Education. He has been involved in the “Education for Democratic Citizenship in Poland" 
project as a member of the Primary School Team. He is a co-author of the new civic educa- 
tion cuiTiculum and book of lessons for teachers. Currently, he is also a teacher trainer in 
civic education and a member ol' the Center for Citizenship Education Advisory Board. His 
main interests lie in the areas of new trends in the educational system, civic education and 
Polish foreign policy, the role of ItKal govcmmeni in Poland, and management. 
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BARBARA MALAK-MINKIEWICZ comes from Warsaw and is a psychologist by train- 
ing. She received her Ph.D. from the Department of Psychology at Warsaw University. 
She was employed by that Department after graduating until 1989 when she moved to 
Amsterdam for personal reasons (marriage). Her principal interest is in the area of social 
psychology, which she taught while employed at the university. Her research focused on 
interpersonal and intergroup aggression as well as early childhood and youth socializa- 
tion. After Solidarity came into being, she was involved in union activities and work 
aimed at reforming the Polish educational system. She was interned after martial law had 
been introduced in Poland. After her release, she was active in the union underground, 
including the so-called Committee on Independent Learning whose goal (in cooperation 
with the Committees on Independent Education and Culture) was to promote all activities 
for independence in those areas (providing funding for research prohibited by the gov- 
ernment, underground publication of work censored by the authorities, preparation of edu- 
cational programs at different levels, fellowships for. persecuted students, etc.). In 1991, 
she came to Poland and worked as a spokesperson of Solidarity branch in Gdansk. She 
then returned to Amsterdam and began her cooperation with the Polish Ministry of Edu- 
cation. One outcome of this cooperation was the project described in this book. Current- 
ly, she is cooperating with the Center for Citizenship Education in Warsaw, the Mershon 
Center at The Ohio State University, and International Association for the Evaluation of 
Educational Achievement (lEA) located in The Hague, being involved in the preparations 
of a comparative research project concerning civic education in different countries. 

STEVEN L, MILLER is Associate Professor of Social Studies and Global Education at The 
Ohio State University. Economic education is among Miller’s areas of specialization. He 
started the Central Ohio Center for Economic Education at OSU in 1978, served as its 
director until 1993, and remains Senior Faculty Associate of the Center. Miller, a former 
teacher of high school economics and government, has considerable experience in instruc- 
tional methodology and developing curriculum in the social studies, especially economics. 
Among his publications are Economic Education for Citizenship: Impiications for Cur- 
riculum, Instruction, and Materials: Economics and National Security (editor and co- 
author); Economics Master Curriculum Guide, Part II: Teaching Strategies for High 
School Economics Courses (co- author); and The Study and Teaching of Economics (co- 
author). His recent research interests include novice and expert problem solving in eco- 
nomics. Dr. Miller has been a Senior Faculty Associate at OSU's Mershon Center, an inter- 
nationally known interdisciplinary center for policy analysis, education, and research on 
international affairs. Miller has played a key role in Education for Democratic Citizenship 
in Poland, a program to reform civic education in Poland conducted by the Polish Center 
for Citizenship Education and The Ohio State University. Miller has been to Poland nine 
times, teaching, planning, and evaluating parts of this program. He has twice led teams of 
academic specialists to Lithuania as part of a civic education project in cooperation with 
the Lithuanian Ministry of Education and Science. This project is titled Education for 
Democratic Citizenship in Lithuania. Miller has also worked with educators in Bulgaria as 
part of an economic education program conducted by the Ministry of Education of Bul- 
garia, the University of Delaware, and the University of Cincinnati. 
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